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BRITISH INDIA AND ITS RULERS. 



CHAPTEK I. 



The anthoritieB to which reference is made in this chapter are— 
S.A. Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1880. 

R. Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1880. 
C.N. Kolb's *' Condition of Nations." 
A.S. Adam Smithes '* Wealth of Nations," MacuUoch, 1868. 



THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 

The object of the following studies is to contri- 
bute material, in a form easy of access and simple 
in arrangement, for the practical discussion of some 
of the principal administrative and social problems 
involved in the government of British India. The 
improvement which has been effected of late years 
in the statistics and knowledge of the country 
renders it more possible than heretofore to form 
an approximately accurate idea of the facts out of 
which those problems arise ; and the results which 
are collated and summarized in the Report of the 
Famkie Commission appear to supply a sufficient 
basis for more exact reasoning and more definite 

1 * 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

conclusions than those which were within our 
reach while our views about the people were neces- 
sarily to a large extent conjectural. The statistics 
employed are for the most part those of the 
Famine Commission Eeport. As reference is 
made in each case to the passage in the Eeport 
or the other authority on which reliance is placed, 
I hope that, whatever may be the value of my 
conclusions, the information may be of use to 
those who wish to know and judge for them- 
selves of the real condition of India and of the 
work which is being accomplished by its rulers. 

The ensuing pages wiU, I feax, be found ex- 
tremely dull by readers accustomed to a sensa- 
tional treatment of Indian topics. I appeal to no 
passion, I pretend to no discovery, I suggest no 
root-and-branch reform which by its rapidity and 
completeness may gratify at once the natural im- 
patience of human suffering and the equally 
natural impatience of the diligent research and 
consideration by which alone it can be remedied. 
I do not believe that it lies within the scope of 
statesmanship to achieve that a population of be- 
tween 200 and 300 millions, situated as are the 
people of India, shall exist without a vast amount 
of suffering, or that any panacea can be discovered 
for the maladies which are certain to beset it. The 
remedy must be found, as in the case of other 
iUs, in knowledge, patience, and skill. The im- 
provements suggested by reformers, who have not 
mastered the facts of the case, or grasped the end 
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in view, cannot but be illusory, and are often in a 
high degree mischievous. The agitation, for in- 
stance, which for some years has been directed 
against the Productive Public Works by persons 
ignorant of the real position and results of those 
undertakings, would, if it had succeeded, have 
indefinitely postponed the effectual alleviation of 
the sufferings of millions; and even as it is, the 
delay which has been occasioned will involve large 
additional outlay and an unnecessarily prolonged 
exposure of large tracts of country to drought and 
famine. The same sentence must be pronounced 
on many projects of reform put forward by writers 
who have not studied the past history of the country, 
and who do not realize the complicated structure 
of the organism with which they are deahng, or 
the obscure processes by which its present stage of 
development has been attained. In the following 
pages I have endeavoured to direct attention to 
those improvements which bear the warrant of 
sagacious and experienced administrators as possi- 
ble, safe, and likely to be practically useful. 



The principal facts bearing on the economic 
condition of the people of India, and the adminis- 
trative questions involved in the government of 
the country and discussed in the following pages, 
may be summarized as follows : — 

The territories of the Indian Government 
comprise an area of 853,000 square miles, with a 
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population of 184 millions. Two States, Mysore 
Territory, and Berar, which are, for different 

a k ft 

reasons, held in trust for Native Govern- 
ments and governed as British territory, add an 
area of 47,000 square miles, and a population of 
about 7 millions. The area, accordingly, for which 
direct administration has to be provided is 900,000 
square miles, with a population of 191 miUions. 

In addition to this, indirect control is exercised 
over a large number of native States, in some 
instances through the immediate superintendence 
• of the Government of India, in others by that of 
the local Government to which they are contiguous. 
The area thus superintended is about 675,000 
square miles, with a population estimated at 49 
millions. Of these the Government of India has 
under its immediate superintendence States with 
an aggregate population of 29 J millions : the 
States superintended by the Punjab Government 
have a population of 5^ millions, those attached 
to Bombay and Madras 7 and 3i millions 
respectively. Bengal superintends native States 
with populations aggregating 2J millions, the 
Central Provinces a million. 

The above, with the French and Portuguese 
possessions, aggregating 1200 square miles, and a 
population of three-quarters of a million, make 
up the 1,481,000 square miles of area, and the 241 
millions of the population of India. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that the Government of 
India has to provide direct administration for 191 
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miUions, who are permanently or temporarily its 
subjects, and indirect control for 60 millions of the 
subjects of more or less dependent States. 

Of the populations immediately under our 
rule, Bengal has an area about the same as that 

of France, 200,000 square miles, but 
its population is 66 millions against the 
37 millions of France, and falls short only by 9 mil- 
lions of that of European Bussia ; Madras has an 
area of 140,000 square miles, one-sixth greater 
than that of Great Britain and Ireland, but its 
population is 3 millions less ; the North- West Pro- 
vinces with Oudh, and the Punjab, have each an area 
of 105,000 square miles, about half the size of France, 
but the population of the one, 42 millions, equals that 
of Germany, and of the other, 17 millions, that of 
Spain. Bombay with Scinde has a population about 
the same as Spain, and an area rather larger than 
that of the United Kingdom. The Central Provinces 
have an area of about two-thirds, with a population 
of about a quarter of that of the United Kingdom. 

As compared with one another, the population 
of Bengal is twice that of Madras, four times that 
of Bombay with Sindh, half as large again as the 
North- Western Provinces with Oudh, and about 
four times that of the Punjab. 

By far the largest proportion of the inhabitants 
is agricultural, either living exclusively by the soil, 

or eking out the earnings of other em- 

mcnts. ployments by the produce of the land 

they till, or as agricultural labourers. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 



The following is an estimate of the diflferent em- 
ployments of the adult male population : 



Employment. 



ProfeBsional, inoluding GoTenunent 

servioe . 
Domestic 
Agrieoltaral 
Commercial 
Industrial . 
Laboorers . 
Independent and non-prodoctive 




Kftimatad Number 
of Adult Males. 



2,232,000 
8,844,000 
34,844,000 
3,224,000 
8,122,000 
7,626.000 
2,108,000 



62,000,000 



In addition to the 34f millions of adult males 
returned as agricultural, there are large numbers 
of women and children similarly employed ; and 
the 7j^ millions of labourers are almost wholly 
agricultural. On the whole, it is probable that 
90 per cent, of the rural and 80 per cent, of the 
total population of the country is closely connected 
with the land. The significance of this great 
excess of the agricultural class over every other 
is brought out by comparing it with the state of 

things in England, where in 1871 the 
population was thus divided : — 



C.N. 11. 



Professional 
Domestic .. 
Commercial 
Agrieoltaral 
Industrial 

Indefinite (including 7j million children not em- 
ployed in prodnctive occupations) • • 



684,000. 
5,905,000. 

815,000. 
1,657,000. 
5,137,000. 



°^' I 8,512,000. 

Betuming to the Indian Table, we find that 
of the 3i millions of adult males in the ** com- 
mercial" class, 2^ millions are returned as '^ mer- 
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chants and shopkeepers*'; a quarter of a miUion 
as " money lenders and bankers." Of the indus- 
trial classes, the workers in dress fabrics number 
3 J millions of adult males ; workers in metals and 
potters, IJ million. In. the "non-productive" 
class, a million ** beggars or paupers" represent 
the numbers dependent in ordinary times on the 
charity of the public. These three classes, potters, 
weavers, and beggars, with the labourers, are the 
most necessitous, and are the first to succumb 
to famine. They number 13 millions of adult 
males and represent a population of 40 millions, 
or about one-fifth of the entire population. The 
next class above these is that of the small 
tenants, whose general condition and capacity to 
bear the strain of famine is little superior to that 
of the labourers. 

The population is, as a rule, extremely dense. 

The ratio to area taken over the entire country is 

Density of ^11 to the Square mile, and somewhat 

Population. 2^gg thoji ouc person to each cultivated 

acre.* In some parts, however, the ratio is far 
higher, 468 to the square mile in Oudh, 397 in 
Bengal, and 378 in the North- West Provinces. 
But even these ratios, high as they are, would 
be higher but for the existence in each Province 
„ o^ of large areas of mountain or desert. 

In each Province there are districts 

* In Ireland there is a population of 5J millions on an area of 15^ 
millions of acres — 12 J millions pasture, and 8 millions crops. The Indian 
ratio approaches that of the United Kingdom, 34^ millions of people to 
m millions of acres under crops or pasture. 
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with more than 600 inhabitants to the square 

mile. 

Of the rate of increase suflScient materials do 

not exist for forming a trustworthy opinion. In 

Rate of *^^ instances in which a census was 

Population/ ^®^^> ^* ^^ interval of five years in the 
R. 88. Qj^Q Q^QQ Qj^g^ seven in the other, an 

increase of one-third per cent, and one-half per 
cent, was ascertained. In other instances, where 
exceptional causes were at work, a much larger 
local increase is believed to have resulted. Two 
things, however, are certain. On the one hand, 
there are powerful social and religious influences 
at work prompting in the direction of early mar- 
riages, and counteracting the prudential check on 
the increase of population ; though there is no 
evidence to show whether the race is more or less 
prolific in consequence of the habits thus produced. 
On the other hand, destructive agencies of 

a very powerful character, acting 

Death-rate. . •, i. 1 1 

over very wide areas, are constantly 
at work. The death-rate for the whole country is 
pronounced by experts to be certainly not less than 

36 per mille, and in many towns it 
R. 89 an 108. ^^^ |^^^^ kuowu to bc as high as 70, 

80, or even 100 per mille. The outbreak of an 
epidemic has been known to send the annual 
death-rate of a whole district up from 40 per mille 

to 118 per mille, and the death-rate of 
^^r[*S!^*' a whole Province for the year from 23 

to 45 per mille, involving an in- 
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creased mortality of 924,000 on a population 
of 42 millions. Cholera and small-pox are fre- 
quently, and fever almost continually at work. 

Famines, too, have no doubt exercised some 
effect on the increase of the population. The 
famine of 1876-78, according to the estimate 
of the Commission, increased the normal 
deaths of the entire country for the period of its 
duration by about 40 per cent., and it is possible 

that the famines of the last 30 years 

to the death-rate of the whole period. 
On the other hand, I am not aware that there are 
any means of judging how far in India the 
facts bear out the view of Malthus, that the 
consequent rebound in the birth-rate prevents 
this cause from permanently affecting the 
population. 

As, however, the human race is capable, in 
favourable circumstances, of increasing at a rate 

which doubles a population in 25 

A. S. 456. 1 

years, we must be prepared, whenever 
the circumstances become in any degree favour- 
able, owing to an increase in the means of sub- 
sistence or the diminution of destructive agencies, 
to find a material addition to the existing 
numbers. Supposing, for instance, that owing to 
the curtailment of epidemics, the present death- 
rate of 35 per mille were reduced to 25 per mille, 

there would be 5 millions of deaths 

R. 108 

instead of 7 millions in every year, a 
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saving which, as the same causes would probably 
induce increased fecundity, would speedily make a 
sensible impression on the total population. The 
experience of the army and jails where the 
mortality has been reduced to a much greater 
extent, suggests that these two millions of deaths 
arise from causes that are, in one sense, preventible — 
bad Bjxi insufficient food, aaid generaJly unsanitary 
conditions of life. As some of these conditions are 
being year by year improved, and some destruc- 
tive agencies, e.g. the devastation of provinces by 
invasion or intertribal war, have been wholly re- 
moved, it is almost inevitable that there should be 
hereafter an increase of population and increased 
pressure on the means of subsistence, which will 
have to be met in one of two ways, either by some 
corresponding increase in the means of subsistence 
or by those stem remedies — " want, misery, and 
disease," which nature applies to a redundant 
population. 

The people live almost exclusively on the 
Food. 1^^^ staple grains : in Bengal, Orissa, 

^ ®i- and the eastern parts of central India, 

rice is the staple : out of 66 millions in Bengal and 
Assam, 46 millions are rice-eaters ; in Madras 10 
millions out of 31. This proportion declines 
elsewhere to 10 per cent, in the North- West, and 
6 per cent, in the Punjab. In the parts of the country 
where rice is not the staple food, the poorer classes 
live on various millets, grown in the rainy seaison. 
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and the richer on rice and wheat. All classes make 
use of pulses for the sake of the nitrogenous matter 
in which the cereal grains are deficient. Vegetables, 
and with the poorest classes wild herbs and weeds, 
form an important part of the national diet. Mo- 
hammadans generally supplement their vegetable 
food with small quantities of meat, and the lower 
classes of Hindus eat flesh other than that of 
homed cattle, wherever opportunity offers. Fish 
also is a favourite food on the coasts and in other 
favourable localities. The main food, however, of 
the people, consists of the cereal crops, the exist- 
ence of which depends on the sufficiency 
and timeliness of the rainfall. 
The total cultivated area is 197 millions of 
acres. Of this, 29 millions, or nearly 

Cultivated ' . . ' ^ 

and Irrigated 16 per ccut., are irrigated, the pro- 
portion varying from 80 per cent, in 
Sindh to 32 per cent, in the North-West Pro- 
vinces with Oudh, 26*2 in the Punjab, 6 per 
cent, in the Central Provinces, 1-8 in Bengal 
and Bombay, and 1*6 in Berar. Of the irri- 
gated area 8 millions are irrigated by the higher 
class of works, 12 millions by wells, and the 
balance by tanks, ponds, inundation, streams, 
some of which are highly precarious sources of 
supply. 

The distribution of the cultivated and irrigated 
Proportion area among the different provinces is 

in each Pro- i •n rn • j_i.i 

vince. R. 86. shown in the followmg table. 
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Am 


Ana 


Per*oentmg« 


ProTinoe. 


ordinariW 

OUltlTAted. 


ordinarilT 
irrigatad. 


of irrigatioii 




• Acres. 


• Aorai. 




Punjab ..... 


21,000 


5,500 


26*2 


North- Western ProTinoes and Oadh 


86,000 


11,500 


82- 


Bengal ..... 


64,500 


1,000 


1-8 


Central ProYincee 


15,500 


770 


6- 


Berar ..... 


6,500 


100 


1-6 


Bombay .... 


24,500 


450 


1-8 


Sindh ..... 


2,250 


1,800 


80- 


Madras ..... 


32,000 


7,800 


28- 


Mysore ..... 


5,000 


800 


16- 


Total 


197,250 


29,220 


14-8 



• OOO's omitted. 

This area may be compared with 47^ million 
acres, which comprise the total acreage 

Comparison ^^ 

with United imdcr crops, bare fallows and per- 

Kingdom. . ^ 

manent pasture m the United King- 
dom, lOJ millions of which are under com crops, 
4i miUions under green crops, 6^ millions under 
clover and rotation grasses, and M^ millions 
under permanent pasture. 

Permanent pasture and rotation grasses form 
no part of the Indian agricultural system, the 
forage being supplied from pasturage on waste 
lands, and the straw of the corn crops. 

The total cultivated area of British India is thus 
more than four times the total area under tillage or 
pasture in the United Kingdom, and the estimated 
area of food crops in India, 170 millions of acres, 
is about sixteen times the com crop area of the 
United Kingdom. 

The character of the climate is such that 

Droughts, failures of rainfall, involving more or 

* ^R^°*^* less complete destruction of the crops, 
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occur in some part of the country or other 
in about two out of every nine years. As one- 
twelfth of the population, or 20 millions, are 
on the average affected on each occasion, the 
result may be approximately described as equiva- 
lent to a famine extending over the entire country 
twice in a little more than a century. Of the 
twenty-one visitations of this nature which have 
occurred in the last 110 years, eight have been 
intense, nine less acute, while four do not rank 
above severe scarcities. Excluding Bengal, where 
the average intervals are far longer, each of the 
other provinces is visited by severe famine every 
eleven or twelve years. Famines of the severest 
type may be expected about twice in a century. 
The famine of 1876-78, on the whole the most 
serious of the century, extended in 1877 to an 
area of 200,000 square miles, with a population of 
36 millions, corresponding in both respects pretty 
nearly to France ; while in 1878 its effects were 
felt, though in a less intense degree, over another 
area of 62,000 square nules, with a population of 
22 millions, in Upper India. Judging from this 
famine, the Commissioners estimate a population 
of 30 millions as the largest ever likely to be 
simultaneously affected with severe famine. 

The average out-turn of food grains is estimated 

in the Punjab, over the cultivated 
Agricultural total area, at eleven bushels per acre, 
^B.72^5?* and sixteen bushels on the irrigated 

acre. In the North- West Provinces the 
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average out-turn of food grains is estimated to be 
thirteen bushels per acre ; in Bengal the out-turn is 
believed to be about the same ; in the Central Pro- 
vinces the out-turn is reckoned at eight bushels per 
acre ; in Berar six bushels ; in Bombay, in which 
the range is very large from the fertile plains of 
Gujerat to the bare and offcen rainless highlands of 
the Deccan, the average may be put at seven 
bushels. In Madras and Mysore the rate is 
believed to be about eleven bushels. Applying 
these rates to the 166J millions of food-crop acres, 
and the 27 j^ millions of acres under non-food crops, 
we get the following results : 



Estimate of the Agricultaral Oat-ttum in each Province, the gross 
value, the consumption in food, seed grain, forage and wastage, 
and the resulting surplus of food grain available for exporta- 
tion and storage. 

[B. 50 & 112.] OOO'b omitted. 



Protinoe. 


PopuUf 
turn. 


Food 
Crop 
Area. 


Oat- 

tam of 

Food. 


Aree 

under 

Non* 

food 

Crop. 


Value at 
Mb per ton 

for Food, 
and £3 per 

acre for 
Non>food 

Crops. 


Ordi 
navy 
Con* 
sump* 
tion. 


Surplus. 


Punjab . 

N. W. Provinces 

and Oadh. 
Bengal . 

Central Provinoes . 
Berar 
Bombay 
Madras 
Mysore . 
Barmah 


17,600 
41,000 

60,000 

8,2(10 

2,250 

16,000 

81,000 

5,000 


Aoree. 

18,500 

81,450 

48,000 
12,000 

8,700 
21,500 
26,000 

5,100 


Tons. 

5,830 

11,230 

17,100 
2.750 
620 
4,500 
8,500 
1,500 


Acres. 
2,500 
5,200 

6,080 
2.500 
2,800 
5,500 
2,500 
500 


X 
34,150 

71,750 

108,500 
21,250 
11,500 
39,000 
50,000 


Tons. 
4.710 
10,570 

15,900 
2,450 
540 
4,150 
7,660 
1.285 


Tons. 
620 
660 

1,200 
800 
80 
850 
940 
215 
800 


Total. 


181,350 


166,250 


51,530 


27,580 


331,150 '47.165 


5,165 



From this it would appeax that, assuming the 
d-croD of Burmah and Assam to be 2i millions 
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of tons, the total food out-turn must be about 54 
miUions of tons, and the annual surplus of food 
about 5 million tons. In the famine of 1876-77, 
aflfecting a population of 36 millions, the crops 

are computed to have fallen short of 

R. 61. ^ 

the average out-turn by 6 millions of 
tons, and of the amount necessary for the food, 
at the ordinary rates of consumption, of the popu- 
lations affected, by nearly 6 millions. This crop 
loss was spread more or less over three years ; but it 
may be said roughly that the famine swept away 
nearly one ninth part of the food-produce of one 
ordinary year. The usual export of grain is some- 
thing between 1 million and 1 J million of tons, rice 

being about 1 million, and wheat 

S A 69 

ranging between 50,000 and 325,000 
tons. There would appear, therefore, in ordinary 
years to be about 4 millions of tons of food grain 
available for storage : but it must be remembered 
that there is seldom or never a year when there is 

not a crop failure in some part or 
cuUurai *^o- othcr. The out-turn shown above does 
^^^^' not, of course, represent the whole 

of the produce of the country. Straw and 
fodder, fish, eggs, poultry, cattle, milk, hides, 
horses, dairy and forest produce, add enormously 
to the resources of the agricultural population, 
though the proportions contributed by each 
would vary in the different parts of the 
country. In the Punjab a very experienced 
authority, Mr. Justice T. H. Thornton, in an 

2 
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elaborate calculation,* has estimated the annual 
value of the stock, dairy and forest produce 
of the Province, as worth not less than 12 
millions sterling. This would imply an addition 
of more than a third to the gross value of the 
crops, and, if the same ratio were applicable to 
the rest of the country, would add more than a 
hundred millions to the value of the gross agri- 
cultural out-turn. 

All the above yield-rates are, it will be 

observed, extremely low as compared 
prcwntyieid^ witb couutries whcrc scientific agri- 
'***' culture exists, and a vast future re- 

source is here apparent. Assuming the present 
average yield in India to be about 11 bushels per 
acre, or 17 bushels per acre below that of 
England, the additional food available, supposing 
the standard of cultivation to be raised to that 
of England, would be 2,890 millions of bushels, 
or enough, at seven bushels per head, for the 
annual consumption of an additional population 
of 410 millions. 

Most villages in every part of India have some 

waste land used for grazing cattle, and 

Available , .... 

waste lands, which are from time to time utilized for 

cultivation. In some Provinces there 
are, besides these, considerable tracts of unoccupied 
land, available for immigrant settlers. In the 
Punjab 30,000 square miles are returned as cultiv- 
able waste, of which 9 or 10 millions of acres are 

* li India really on the road to Bankruptcy f by T. H. Thornton. 
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situate in the Doabs of the great rivers, with 
special facilities for irrigation, and in fact need- 
ing nothing but a population to justify the under- 
taking of large irrigation schemes. Similar tracts 
are available in Scinde to the west and in the plains 
of BKssar to the east. In the North- West Provinces 
there is no room for any large extension of the culti- 
vated area beyond the 61,000 square miles now cul- 
tivated, such small margin of cultivable waste as 
exists either belonging to the villages, or being 
situated unfavourably as to soil, climate or rainfall. 
In Bengal 86,000 miles, out of an area of 144,000, 
are estimated as under cultivation ; but the margin, 
to a large extent, is either mountainous country or 
unhealthy jungle, or soil which it would be difficult 
and costly to reclaim. In Behar and Central 
Bengal it may be said that no cultivable margin 
exists. In Assam and BurmaJi, however, there is 
a great scope for additional cultivation. In the 
former Province only 7,600 square miles are culti- 
vated, and 18,000 believed to be cultivable waste ; 
in the latter, out of a total area of 87,000 square 
miles, only 6,000 are cultivated and 37,000 believed 
to be cultivable waste. In these two Provinces 
there is, accordingly, an area (66,000 square miles) 
five times as large as Belgium, in which a redun- 
dant population might be accommodated. Another 
and more accessible field for immigration exists in 
the Central Provinces, where, out of a total area 
of 114,000 square miles, 30,000 are cultivated, and 
40,000 believed to be cultivable. 

2 * 
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In Bombay there is no considerable tract avail- 
able for immigration, though there is room for a 
gradually expanding population : 60.000 square 
miles constitute the revenue-paying portion of 
the Presidency out of a total of 70,000 ; of these 
38,000 are cultivable, and 36,000 occupied, though 
only 30,000 are in actual cultivation. In Madras, 
60,000 square miles out of a total area of 130,000, 
belong to the permanently-settled zemindaris, 
and nothing accurate is known about them. Of 
the other portion of the Province 36,000 square 
miles are cultivated, and 10,000 square miles 
believed to be cultivable, though, in many cases, 
inferior in quahty of soil. 

To sum up, it may be said that there are certain 

districts in Bengal, the North- West Provinces, 

Summary. O^^^h, and in one or two instances 

^'''''' in the Punjab, where the population 
may be regarded as excessive, and where there is no 
room for any expansion except by superior cultiva- 
tion. In the rest of the empire there is, as a rule, 
some room for expansion in the reclamation of the 
village waste lands, though this will interfere with 
the grazing, and would necessitate stall-feeding if 
carried to any large extent. In Assam and Burma 
there is a great scope, so far as area is con- 
cerned, for immigration, and, nearer home, in 
the Punjab and Central Provinces, there are tracts 
of coimtry in which a population might be settled 
with httle necessary change of chmate, food, or 
mode of life. In Bengal and Madras there are 
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available tracts, though not of so inyiting a cha- 
racter either as to soil or climate. 

We have next to consider the numbers of 

__ . the various classes interested, as land- 
How the ' 

^S°li?x^*,l?« lords or tenants, in the soil. In Bengal, 

R. 110 to 123. ° ' 

the greater portion of the land is held 
by 130,000 landowners, who hold the land of 

Government conditionally on payment 
*°^ ' of a fixed revenue. Their rental is 
returned at jei3,000,000. 

Under these come a large class of intermediary 
landlords, enjoying various subordinate interests in 
the soil, and sometimes extending through a long 
chain of holders. Of these intermediary estates 
there are 724,000 ; of the whole number, more 
than 620,000 are of a rental below J610. 

Below this great superstructure of proprietary 
or quasi-proprietary interest, comes the ryot class, 
the actual occupants and tillers of the soil, num- 



Tenants paying Bupees. 


• 


rent over . . . 100 . 


. 26,241 


Ditto from . 60 to 100 . 


. 119,617 


Ditto . . 20 to 50 . 


. 682,363 


Ditto . . 6 to 20 . 


. 2,789,409 


Ditto under . . . . 6 . 


. 6,136,264 


Total . . . 


. 9,762,884 



Of these a proportion, the numbers of which are 

^ not ascertained, enjoy certain privileges 

rights. as to fixity of tenure and limit of rent, 
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wliich exist, in one form or another, in every part 
of India, and are described generally as " occupancy 
rights." 

In the Punjab 48i millions of acres, or 90 per 
Pu ab c^^*- of ^hie area, are held by 33,000 
K. 115. village communities ; 2J millions of 
acres, or 6 per cent., by 1,700 large proprietors, 
and H million by grantees of Government. Under 
these various proprietors, 10 millions of acres, or 
44 per cent, of the cultivated acreage, are held by 
tenants who number about If millions. Of these, 

30 per cent, have occupancy rights, and hold 6 to 8 
acres ; more than a million are tenants at will. 

In the North- West Provinces 90 per cent, of 
^T ,_ «, the total area is held by village com- 

North -Western •' ° 

Provinces, munities, 3 per cent, by large proprie- 

R. 116* 

tors. Under these come a large class of 
tenants, 41 per cent, of the cultivated area being held 
by li millions of occupancy tenants, with holdings 
averaging 6 acres. Tenants at will, numbering 
1,200,000, with holdings averaging 4 acres, occupy 

31 per cent, of the cultivated area ; only 28 per 
cent, of the cultivated area, accordingly, is 
occupied by the actual proprietors. 

In Oudh the landlord class is far more predomi- 
nant ; the large proprietors occupy 69 per 

R- 116. cent, of the total area, and the village 
communities only 36 per cent. There are two 
million tenants, aU of whom, with an insignificant 
exception, are tenants at will, and hold on an 
average about 3 acres. 
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In the Central Provinces, with 15 J millions of 
Central Pro- ^^^vated acres, there are 28,000 pro- 

B^nt prietary families, the representatives for 
the most part, of the founders of the vil- 
lage, or recognized as such by the British Govern- 
ment. Under these are various classes of tenants : 
first a small body of old and privileged holders, about 
16,000 in number, with rights little short of pro- 
prietorship ; next, a class of 160,000 occupancy 
tenants, with assured rights, and with holdings 
averaging nearly 20 acres ; then comes a class of 
occupancy tenants, numbering 121,000, whose pri- 
vileges are less secure, and whose holdings average 
about 16 acres ; the last and largest class is that 
of the tenants at will, 469,000 in number, with 
holdings, on the average, of 14 acres. 

In the rest of India, two-thirds of Madras, and 
in the Bombay Presidency the holdings are for the 
most part direct from Government, and land- 
lordism is the exception instead of the rule. 

Landlords in "^^^^^ ^^j howcvcr, an important part 
Madras, of the Madras Presidency, 60,000 
square miles, which was perma- 
nently settled on the Bengal system, and where, 
accordingly, large proprietors, subject to a 
fixed revenue, are practically owners of the 
soil. Of the tenants on these estates little is 
known, except that their position is extremely 
precarious, and that circumstances have led to 
their being in risk of sinking to tenants at will. 
In those parts of the Madras Presidency where 
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the Permanent Settlement is not in 
force, the 2^ milKons of occupants who 
hold direct of Government are thus distributed : — 



Madras. 
R. 111. 



GoTeniment Byots. 



Paying oyer Rs. 1,000 . 

500 to Rs. 1,000 

250 „ 500 

250 

100 

50 

30 



100 
50 
SO 
10 

Paying Qoder Re. 10 
Joint Tenancies . 



Total 



Namber. 



401 

1,899 

5,288 

31,787 

79.085 

121,553 

455,716 

1,251,750 

445,135 



2,892,064 



ATtrage 
AsMssment. 



lU. 

1,557 

676 

382 

142 

68 

37 

17 

4 

17 



16 



In Bombay there is no class of large pro- 
Bombay, prietors corresponding to the zemindars 

R. 122. Qf Bengal and Madras : there are 1 J 
million of occupants holding under Government, 
distributed in the following proportions : — 



OoTermnent Holdings. 



Holding oyer 1,000 acres 

500 to 1,000 acres 



200 

100 

50 

20 

10., 

6 „ 
Holding under 5 acres 



ft 



500 

200 

100 

50 

20 

10 



Total 



Numb«r. 



233 

530 

4,872 

28,242 

86,906 

266,398 

249,096 

232,329 

505,071 



1,367,622 



It thus appears that there is in each province 
Agricultural of India a class of landowners, compara- 
L^'downcre.^^ timely fcw in number, who occupy a dig- 

nified social position, enjoy, as a rule. 



R. 110 to 123. 
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comparative affluence, and, in some instances, are 
the possessors of enormous incomes. Almost the 
entire Province of Bengal is thus held. Two of 
the greatest Bengal zemindars have incomes of 
je210,000 and ^6400,000. In the Punjab 1,700 
large zemindars hold five per cent, of the total 
area ; the corresponding class hold fifty-nine per 
cent, of the land in Oudh, and three per cent, 
in the North- West Provinces. In the Central 
Provinces there are 28,000 proprietary families 
who represent the landed gentry; in Madras a 
third of the province is held by zemindars, who 
are the possessors of large territorial areas. In 
Bombay also there is a small landlord class. 

Below these come a vast mass of smaller 

Smaller In- interests in the soil; occupants who 

tcrests. j^^j^ direct of the State, as the village 

communities of the Pimjab and North- West Pro- 
vinces, and the ryots of Madras and Bombay, 
or who are tenants of a landlord as in Bengal 
and Oudh. Of these the majority are on a 
very small scale ; 1 J millions of ryots in Madras, 
more than half the entire number, pay an 
average revenue of eight shillings. In Bom- 
bay more than half the entire number hold less 
than ten acres. In Bengal a corresponding class 
of tenants, with rents at less that ten shillings, 
numbers more than six millions; in the Punjab and 
North- West Provinces, too, there are large bodies 
of tenants with holdings averaging five or six 
acres. In Oudh the average is three acres. 



26 CONDITION OF LANDED GLASSES. 

A great mass of evidence has been taken as to 
the general condition of these classes. 

Condition of ° . ' 

the Agricuitu- and, amid much that is vague and 

ral Classes. 

obscure, one or two points may be 
regarded as established. 

One is that in several parts of India agricul- 

Locai turists may be regarded as substan- 
Note^by^j.B*. tiaHy prosperous. The irrigated vil- 
Peiie.§6. i^g^g Qf ^Yie Punjab and the North- 
West Provinces, the well-watered and fertile 
tracts of East Bengal, the cotton districts of 
Berar and the Central Provinces, the rich deltas 
of the Caveri, Kistna, and Godavery, and the 
rice plains of Burma, are exempted, either by 
natural causes or artificial means, from the risk of 
drought, and the agriculturists, on the whole, are 
well-to-do. 

On the other hand, where the climate is less 
propitious or the social relations are adverse, the 
general condition is unsatisfactory. The tenantry 
of Behar, for instance, is admittedly a resource- 
less and poverty-stricken class, a condition of things 
attributed by many good authorities to oppressions 
on the part of the landlords and the middlemen to 
whom their rights are often assigned : in the 
southern tracts of the North- West Provinces there 
is exceptional distress, and the Bombay Deccan 
has become historical on account of an agricultural 
depression intense enough to result in a popular 
outbreak. 

Apart from these local differences the general 
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condition of the Indian agriculturist varies, to 

a large extent, with the circumstances of each 

The Indian h^dividual. BKs personal wants are 

Peasant, f^^ . j^g food, whcu prices are at 

their normal rate and when he can afford a full 
meal, costs him from 2d. to 3d. a day ; * his clothes 
from 4s. to 10s. a year ; his property consists of his 
house, his cooking utensils, his cattle and ploughs, 
and, in the case of the weU-to-do cultivator, a 
store of grain and the jewellery in which his cash 
savings are invested against the evil hour. Innu- 
merable instances in which the details of his 
life have been collected and tabulated, establish 
nothing further than that the varying conditions of 
soil, climate, tenure, and the character of the culti- 
vator result in a corresponding variety of condition, 
from a solid competence to the extremest forms of 
poverty. A large fraction is indebted to the 
moneylender, who, as each new concession of the 
Government in the revenue assessment has given 
the cultivator a more valuable interest in the 
soil, has been more ready to accept that interest 
as security for the advances, of which the less 
substantial members of the community are con- 
stantly in need, t Oftentimes the excessive numbers 

* Mr. Thornton mentions that in the Punjab, where food is cheap, the 
jail diet — which is liberal, approved after years of experience, as sufficient 

to maintain the hardent labouring prisoners in health, so 
runtey of India, ^^^ ^^ i^uie jails out of ten the death-rate is less than 
P'°- that of London — costs the Gk)vemment less than £2 per 

annum, and would cost the agricultural population about d5«. per head 
for adult males, and one-fifth less for women and half for children. 

t An analogous result appears to have resulted in Ireland from the 
oonoeBsion of a marketable interost to the tenants under the Irish Land Act 
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to be provided for on small holdings, indicate a 
state of things which can be but little above extreme 
Mr.PeUe'8 po^erty : 14,000,000 of tenants in 
Note. § 16. Bengal and Upper India occupy hold- 
ings which range from 3 to 6 acres. In the North- 
western Provinces, families aggregating 820 people 
were found living on 330 acres. 

It is probable, moreover, that in some respects 
the course of events, and the various 

Some classes 

worse off than changes introduced under British rule 

may have had the result of making the 
struggle of life more acute and more desperate to 
Dr. Bird- particular classes than in former times. 
Tri^'^A^^of Indigenous industries, such as weaving, 
India, p. 139. salt-making, carrying by men or bul- 
locks, have, in various instances, been ousted by 
superior European methods and products, and the 
classes concerned have no doubt suffered. The 19 
or 20 millions' worth of cotton goods yearly imported 
must have displaced an appreciable amount of the 
native manufacture ; while the altered and more 
peaceable condition of society has sent back into 
the civil community, and, practically, upon the 
land, thousands of men who formerly earned a 
living as soldiers of the State or retainers of the 



of 1870, in the form of a right to compensation for disturbanoe and 

improvements. This interest has frequently been pawned, 

Xi^dLaio/v^ ^ *^® ^^*^^^ banks and shopkeepers, and the debt thus 

incurred was a serious aggravation of the distress arising 
from the bad harvests of 1879. The farmer was, says Mr. Bitohie, '* in 
a worse position than before 1870, when his inability to borrow protected 
him against debt." 
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powerful chieftains. This cause is mentioned as 
contributing to the depression of the Oudh Raj- 
poots. 

The growth of individual right, again, may 
Isolation of havc Contributed to make life harder 
modem life. ^^ somc classcs by loosening the bonds 
which united the various component fractions of 
society into a homogeneous whole. Each class is 
more independent of each other, every aggregate 
is less closely combined, every individual more apt 
to disencumber himself of customary restrictions, 
and consequently to find himself without the 
customary support which social association, in 
some form or other, used to give him. The 
servant is no longer an hereditary serf, but then he 
loses the occasional benefits of serfdom : the 
tenant is more and more exempt from any obHga- 
tions to his landlord other than those contained in 
his lease ; but, then, on the other hand, the land- 
lord is more and more disposed to view the 
relationship between his tenant and himself as 
purely one of contract, and to drive the best 
bargain he can. 

It has been remarked of Europe that " when 
every count and baron acted as an independent 
prince, and claimed the right of private war, among 
the endless evils of such a state of things, there 
was one countervailing good. The lord could not 
venture to oppress greatly men whom he expected 
to follow him to battle. When the days of greater 
peace and order came, the hand of the lord, who 
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was no longer a captain^ came down far more 
heavily on subjects who were no longer his 
soldiers." This, no doubt, must be applicable to 
India ; while the increasing numbers dependent 
on the soil render it far less necessary than of 
old for the landlord to consult the interests and 
wishes of those who till his land. 

As regards the landowners, however, one satis- 
Saies of Land, f^ctory indication of their prosperity is 

^•^^- afforded by the high and increasing 
prices which land commands in every part of 
India, and by the continued tendency of these 
prices to advance. In the Punjab land, during 
R. 126. the Sikh regime j cannot be said to have 
had any value at all except to the State, and 
even in 1862 it was a topic of congratulation 
that it commanded seven years purchase of the 
Government revenue ; its average price for the 
last three years has been 27 years' purchase. In 
the North- West Provinces the price per acre is 
still higher : in Bengal land fetches from £4 to 
jB16 per acre : in Madras the minimum for unirri- 
gated land is 285., and the maximum JBIO 8s. while 
for irrigated lands the prices range from^2 12s. to 
£S6 per acre. These prices appear to establish con- 
clusively the lightness of the land revenue assess- 
ment and the increasing resources of the class from 
which purchasers at such rates are forthcoming. 

On the whole, it may be said that the great 
mass of the occupants of the soil of 

Summary. ,. .. 

India must be, from the smallness 
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of their holdings and the numbers who have 
to be supported on them, at the best of times 
hard pressed for the means of subsistence ; that, 
in the case of a very large number in Bengal 
and Upper India, the hardships of their position 
are enhanced by the presence of a class of more 
or less exacting landlords, whose eagerness for an 
increased rental is favoured by the increased 
necessity of a growing population to find room 
on the soil : that habits of improvidence and 
traditional customs of occasional extravagance, 
not unfrequently destroy any chance there might 
be of a rise to greater comfort and security ; 
that the almost universal practice of dependence 
on money-lenders has of late years entailed more 
serious consequences, owing, partly, to the larger 
and more assured interest in the soil, which the 
landowner enjoys under the British revenue settle- 
ment, and the better credit he thus obtains ; and 
partly to the speedier, more exact, and more effec- 
tual procedure of the civil courts ; that some of 
the conditions of modem life may have tended to 
enhance the difficulties of particular classes ; that 
though there can be no doubt that a large amoimt 
of wealth is being brought into the country, the 
increase of population, which is likely to be 
accelerated, will, in years to come, make a large 
demand on the resources so created ; and that, as 
no considerable outlets, other than in agricultural 
employment, at present exist, the pressure on the 
soil and the penury of the less thrifty and capable 
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agriculturists, is likely, in the absence of some new 
form of relief, to become still severer than at 
present. 

Hard, however, as the lot of the occupants 
of the soil must often be, it is certain that 

it is not the worst: below them is 
another social stratum, with whom 
the struggle for existence is still more severe. 
" Everywhere," it has been said of Oudh,* " in 
every hamlet, there is a residuum of half-clad 
starvelings, who have no cattle and no means 
of livelihood, save, perhaps, a tiny patch of spade- 
tilled land, and their labour, remunerated at the 

rate of 4ib of coarse grain or of three halfpence, 

• 

or, at most, twopence farthing per day. And even 
this wretched employment is not to be procurable 
aU the year roimd. How — ^underfed and almost 
unclothed as they are — they contrive to Uve 
through the cold nights of winter, which they often 
spend in field- watching to keep off thieves, human 
and others, is a standing marvel." The same 

description would, there is much evi- 

See also Mr. 

PeUe'B Note, dcucc to show, apply equally to the 

class in every part of India. It consists 
largely of the lowest castes, the tanner, the weaver, 
the sweeper, and is thus to a great degree shut off 
from the sympathies of the superior classes ; 
it is recruited by the unfortunate cultivators 
who drop down to it in times of distress. 

• Irwin*8 Garden of India. 
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The labourer is sometimes a sort of family serf, 
sometimes hired by the season or the job : he gets 
a wage ranging from 2d. to 4d. per day, or, in other 
cases, three or four shillings a month, with or with- 
out a meal. In harvest-times he gets a higher rate, 
sometimes 12Ib or 14Ib of grain per day, which 
enables him, with the other resources of extreme 
poverty, to eke out a subsistence during the rest 
of the year. He is generally paid in kind, and 
thus the advance of prices affects him but little. 
In parts of Bengal, it is said that he has been 
able to force up the rate of wage, and in the 
Central Provinces a similar movement is reported 
to be on foot ; but, as a general rule, he is ab- 
jectly poor and resourceless, living from hand to 
mouth, and certain to sink, unless rescued by 
some external aid, at the first touch of additional 
pressure. 

Passing next to matters of administration, we 
come to consider the arrangements made for the 
government of the vast population, whose general 
social condition we have just reviewed. 

The country is protected from foreign aggression 
Expenditure, and internal disturbance by a European 
PoUce^ army of 66,000, and a native army of 

about 125,000 men, a force partly necessitated 
by the existence in the native states of armies 
whose large numbers, aggregating 381,000, give 
them some degree of importance, despite their 
generally inferior discipline and equipment. Its 
net annual cost, irrespective of the loss by ex- 

3 
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change, is 16^ millions. Civil order is satisfieic- 
ParUamcntary torily maintained by a Police Force of 

No. 279. 168,000 men, whose numbers vary in the 
different provinces from a ratio of 1 in 2,315 of the 
population in Bengal to 1 in 1,169 in the Punjab, and 
1 in 960 in Bombay. The cost to the Imperial reve- 
nues is about 2 J millions. The pay and pensions of 
Cost of Civil officials, the Courts of Justice, Educa- 
tion. " tion, the maintenance of Medical Officers 
imd European Chaplains, the balance due or some 
imremunerative departments such as the Post 
Office, and other administrative expenses, bring 
up the total civil charges to 13^^ millions. The net 
interest charge on the ordinary public debt, that is 
the debt other than that incurred for productive 
public works,* is 3J millions. The ordinary 
public works of the country, roads, public build- 
ings, &c., cost 4^ millions. The net loss by exchange 
has risen from £163,000 in 1868-69 to more than 
3 millions in 1879-^. Till recently the Pro- 
ductive Public Works have, since 1868-69, 
involved an annual net revenue expenditure, for 
interest and maintenance, of between 1 and 2 
miUions; they have now, however, become a 
soiMrx)e of profit. The total net normal expenditure, 
military and civil, is about 42 millions. 

To meet this the Government has, as every- 
where the chief and in many parts of the 

Revenues, country the only landlord, a net 
rental of between 18 and 19 millions from the 

* See p. 86, po$t. 
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land. The land pays another 2f millions in the 
shape of various local imposts, summarized as 
" Provincial Kates." The sale of opium giv-es a net 
profit, varying between 6 andSi^ millions. Salt yields 
7 millions net, customs duties 2 milh'ons, stamps 
3 miUions. Assessed taxes, under various forms, 
have yielded as much as 2 millions net in 1870-71, 
but were dispensed with from 1873-74 to 187&-77 ; 
since their re-imposition, in the shape of a Hcense 
tax on traders, in 1877-78, their maximum yield was 
^863,000 in 1878-79 ; as at present adjusted they 
produce a net half-miUion. Minor itema bring up 
the net revenue to a total varying between 44 and 
46 millions. There is thus a substantial normal 
surplus, Uable of course to disappear u^der ex- 
traordinary expenditure, such as war or famine, the 
latter charge rising to nearly 4 millions in 1873-74, 
and5J in 1877-78. The Financial system will be 
examined more at length in the ensuing chapter : 
at present it will be sufficient to observe that under 
it a change of the most momentous description has 
been effected in the position and prospects of the 
country. 

Besides the ordinary civil administration, the 
maintenance of peace, public safety and 
^^bu7 order, the repression of crime, and the 
Works. disposal of htigation, the Government 
has been engaged, especially of late years, in supply- 
ing throughout the whole of India the necessary 
appUanoes of a civilized country. Boikds, courts, 
prisons, barracks, hospitals, have absorbed 61 millions 

3 ♦ 
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iu the last thirteen years. In addition to this, the 
Government has, partly by a system of guarantee 
to railway shareholders, and partly out of funds 
supplied from ordinary revenue or borrowed under 
a scheme initiated in 1868, procured the invest- 
ment of about 126 millions in railways, 
«?^?*^?.V»^« and of 20^^ millions in canals. The 

Public Works, * 

Railways and projccts thus Carried out are described 
R. 148 A 614. as " Productive Public Works.'* The 
result has been the construction of 
about 9,000 miles of railway and of the irrigation 
by superior works of about eight millions of acres. 
The financial result to the Government, while these 
works were in construction, was necessarily a heavy 
chjirge for interest and working expenses, amount- 
ing for some years to more than two millions 
annually. The scheme is now so far developed that 
the net profits of the completed portion more than 
suffice to defray the interest on the entire sum 
embarked. During the year 1880-81 the net receipts 
earned by 123 millions invested in railways are 
estimated at 6^^ miUions, or rather more than 5 per 

cent. The net receipts earned by 20i 

Financial . . . .... *f •» 

Results. millions invested in irrigation are esti- 

R 148 

mated at Ij^ million, or about 6 per 
cent. These returns will unquestionably improve 
considerably, as the uncompleted parts of the 
project come into work, and the people become 
more familiar with the advantages thus brought 
within their reach, both by canals and railways. 
In the North- Western Provinces, where the system 
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is more developed than iu most parts of India, 

1} millions of acres were irrigated in 

Irrigation 

in N. w. P. 1879-80 at a net profit on the capital 

R. 149. 

employed of more than 8^^ per cent. 
The benefits conferred on the community by these 
works are far greater than the profit 
the'p^biic. earned for the State. In 1879, 8 

millions of tons of goods and 43 
millions of passengers were carried by rail, — 
numbers which, though insignificant when com- 
pared with the 663 millions of railway passengers 
of the United Kingdom, have an obvious connec- 
tion with the ever-increasing commercial activity 
of the country. The crops raised under canals in 
1877-78 in the Punjab, North- West Provinces, and 
Madras, and, to a large extent, rescued by them 
from destruction, are estimated to have been worth 
15 or 16 millions sterling, in several instances 
more than repaying in a single season the entire 
capital outlay on the work in question up to date. 

The progress of these undertakings has been 
attended by a commercial development of extra- 
ordinary importance. During the continuance of 

the Company's monopoly the- tr^e 
'''^'- between India and England was 
altogether insignificant, '* of little more impor- 
tance than that between Enc^land and 

A. 8. 678. ^ 

Jersey or the Isle of Man." The habits 
of the Hindus were considered as unalterable, and 
as -precluding the hope that they would ever be 
large consumers of European produce. 
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In 1814 the Company's Indian monopoly was 

withdrawn, and an immediate development of 

trade ensued. The China Monopoly contiQued for 

twenty years longer, when the Company 

'*o!m'^' ^^ finally divested of its commercial 

character. Since that period the 

growth has been ra{)id and continuous, especially 

since the development of the railway system. 

The following table traces the increase of the 
Foreign Trade from about 18j millions in 1834r-39 
to 122 millions in 1874^79 :— 

[B. 04.] Three O'b omitted. 
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The foreign trade of each year since 1874-76 
has been as follows : — 
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There is also an important coasting trade, 
averaging about 41 millions sterling, and rising on 
occasion to 68 millions. 

Of the Foreign Trade 61 per cent, is with tiie 

United Kingdom, 14 per cent, with China, aodd 

Details of 6 per ccnt. with France. On the 

Foreign trade. 

R.96. whole, Indian exports are about 16 
millions in excess of the imports. The Indian 
exports to England, however, fall short by 
4^ millions of the imports from England, there 
being 27^ millions of the one to 32 millions 
of the other ; of the imports from England, 
19 millions are cotton manufactures. In the 
case of other countries the exports are largely 
in excess : 12 millions sterling worth of opium are 
sent to China, with the result that the imports 
from that country fall short by 10 millions of the 
exports to it ; France takes nearly 5 millions worth 
of merchandize, but sends back less than half a mil- 
lion ; the Straits Settlement takes 2f , and sends back 
1^; the United States takes 3j^ millions, and sends 
back only half a million. The proportion for Ceylon 
and Mauritius is much the same. The general 
excess of exports, it has frequently been explained, 
is the measure of the country's indebtedness, and 
the close connection between the two is indicated by 
the fact that the total excess for the 4 years 1876-77 
to 1879-80, 61 i^ millions, is within half a million* 



* Seoretary of State's Drafts, £61,818,378, 
Excess Exports 61,266,815, 
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of the total of the Secretary of State's drafts for the 
same period, those drafts representing the annnal 
payments which India has to make in England for 
interest on debt and the general expenses of 
ddministration. 

Of the 19 millions' worth of ** cotton twist and 
manufactures," 10^^ millions' worth are 
" grey " piece goods. The average of 
2} millions' worth of ** cotton twist " shows no ten- 
dency to increase, owing to the successful com- 
petition of the Indian mills. Of these, there are 
68, with 12,000 looms and 1^ miUion of spindles, 
a feeble power, even as a beginning, to compete 

with the 2,579 cotton factories of Eng- 

R. 97. 

land, with 63,000 power looms and 60 
millions of spindles. After cotton, the principal 
imports are 3^ miUions' worth of metals, princi- 
pally iron and copper; IJ million's worth of 
liquors ; woollen goods and sugar each JE800,000. 
Eailway plant, silk goods, raw silk, each average 
three quarters of a milhon, and salt and apparel 
half a million's worth a-piece. 

Besides the 12 millions' worth of opium sent 
Indian to China, India exports 11 J millions' 

Kxports. 

R.%. worth of raw cotton, 8 millions' 
worth of grain, 5^ miUions' worth of oil seeds, 
3J millions' worth of jute, 3 millions' worth of 
hides, 3 of indigo, 2^ of tea, 1^ of coffee, and 1 of 
wool. The dearth of all industrial enterprise 
other than agriculture is indicated by the fact 
that only 6^ per cent, of the exports repre- 
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Absence of ®®^* manufactured goods, 93^^ being 
manufactured either law produce, or articles such as 

exports. ^ ^ ' 

R. 97. opium and tea, which, though requiring 
manipulation, cannot be regarded as manufactures. 
Among the most promising fields for industrial enter- 
prise, the Famine Commissioners indicate 

Future 

Industries, the manufacture and refining of sugar, 
the tanning of hides, the manufacture of 
fabrics of cotton wool and silk, the preparation of 
fibres and of tobacco, and the manufacture of paper, 
pottery, glass, soap, oils, and candles. The possi- 
bility of a rivalry with European countries in the 
production of iron has yet to be proved, though 
the raw material abounds in several parts of the 
country. India has also -a great future resource 
in her coal-fields, and in the produce of her forests, 
as they are gradually brought under scientific 
management. Of the financial prospects of the 
gold industry it would be premature to speak. 
It may be useful to compare the progress of 

Progress of the foreign trade of India with that of 

Indian Trade. .1 xt '±. 3 xr* j 

the U mted Kingdom : — 

Annual Atebaob Fobbion Tbadb of thb United Kinodoic. 
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Thus British trade increased between seven and 
eight fold ill the sixty years from 1820 to 1880, and 
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the Indian trade nearly as much between the forty 
years from 1839 to 1880. There appears no reason 
to suppose that this rate of progress is likely to 
receive any serious check : the famine of 1876-77 
was probably the^ severest strain that the country 
had ever undergone, but the Commissioners point 
out that '*the two years of drought have not 
dimimshed in any great degree either the exporting 
or importing power of the country, and that the 

general depression of trade which has 
Indian trade, affected all other parts of the world, is 

hardly apparent in the India Trade 
Returns." Every year will add to the complete- 
ness of the Indian railway system, to the area 
available for commercial enterprise, and to the 
habits by which opportunities of profit are turned 
to good account ; and it hardly seems rash to 
expect that the progress hitherto achieved will be 
more than maintained hereafter. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE OBJECT IN VIEW. 



Having now reviewed in outline the main facts 
with which the rulers of India have to deal, we 

come to the question, What are the 
British Ad- duties of the English Government to- 

ministration. ^ ^ . -, » i i 

wards a dependency so situated, and 
what the definite ohjects to which its administra- 
tion should tend ? We may leave aside, as beyond 
the limits of practical poUtics, the endless contro- 
versy to which the successive accretions of terri- 
tory have given rise, and the moral grounds on 
which the conduct of British soldiers and states- 
men in India has been justified or condemned. 
There have been periods when the public feeling of 
England has run with passionate vehemence against 
a growth of empire, which was regarded as at once 
impolitic and unjust. But the results of a policy 
of determined abstention proved that it was beyond 
the powers of statecraft to occupy a portion of so 
disturbed an arena as India without being affected 
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by its commotions, and playing a part in the 
struggles of which it was the scene. It was inevit- 
able that, in a chaos such as resulted from the 
dismemberment of the Moghul Empire, the Power 
with the firmer will, the stronger hand, the more 
ample resources, should, in the long run, find itself 
in the ascendancy. Opinions will differ as to the 
moral aspect of the several operations by which 
that ascendancy was obtained. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the Enghsh nation has no 
ance of our intcutiou of abandoning its place on the 

world's stage, ceasing to be one of the 
Great Powers, and declining to accept the duties 
and responsibihties which the past has bequeathed 
to it, the first condition of our action must be to pro- 
vide for the necessary maintenance of our sway, to 
guard against invasion fiom without, and repress 
disorder within. The tide of conquest which has so 
often rolled tlirough the Khyber Pass, and which, 
when the English appeared on the scene, had flowed 
over the country as far as Delhi, must be stayed : the 
wholesale lawlessness which, under the later Mo- 
ghuls, intrigue, personal ambition, the rivalries of 
sect, race or faction, had engendered in every part 
of India, until the whole country was one great 
scramble for power or booty, must be eflBciently 
repressed : England having undertaken the task of 
Empire, must be prepared to assert that other 
nations shall not take the sceptre out of her 
hands, nor her own subjects disobey it. 

When this has been secured, and subject to the 
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arrangements necessary for securing it, 
towards the OUT other duties towards the inhabi- 

countxy. 

tants have to be considered. Several 
circumstances have tended to simplify this problem. 

In the first place, we have definitely 
no^tribut^* abandoned the idea that the political 

connection of England and India can be 
a source of direct gain either to any public body or 
to the English nation. This view, which was the 
natural consequence of the commercial origin of our 
action in the country, was not soon or easily given up. 
On the renewal of the Charter in 1793, the English 
Minister explained the grounds on which a per- 
manent increase of surplus income might for the 
future be expected, and even specified the 
mode in which the surplus was to be expended 
in England.* All the earlier policy of the Com- 
pany and Governors-General was mainly governed 
by the necessity of providing an adequate 
return to its shareholders, who looked for their 
dividend just as the sharers in any other commercial 
investment. It was not till 1814 that the Com- 
pany's Indian monopoly was taken away ; nor till 
.^ A 4 wm. IV. 20 years afterwards that the last remains 
c. 85. q£ jj.g commercial character were re- 
moved. Twenty-four years later the complete 
recognition of our responsibilities as a Government 
21 A 22 Vic. ^^s emphasized by the transfer of the 
c. 106. Company's powers and obligations to 
the Crown. 

* See Maoollooh'B A, SmUh, p. 572. 
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At present India pays nothing, and is expected 
to pay nothing, to the ruling power. The salaries 
of the officials, the interest on loans, the price of 
stores needed for the public service, make up a 
heavy annual payment. But it is all for value 
received ; and as regards a great deal of it, it would 
not be difficult to show that India has much the 
best of the bargain.* In considering the admini- 
stration of the country, therefore, no other object 
but its welfare has to be taken into account. 

In the next place the community on which we 

have to act is, in one sense, in a favourable con- 

Society much ditiou for cxtraueous action. We find, 
disintegrated, ^j^^^^ ^^ j^^j^ closcly iuto the structure 

of Indian Society, that it is in many respects dis- 
integrated ; that the forces which hold its com- 
ponent parts together are weakened; and that 
influences which were at one time onmipotent, 
operate with less energy than of old. The whole 
country has been again and again over-run by 
hostile races and alien creeds, and its original 
beUefs, tastes, and customs have passed through 
the assimilating process of foreign rule. The 
primitive religion, which even Menu speaks of 
as undergoing change and deterioration, has given 
way in every direction before the necessities of later 
times and more complicated forms of life : Mahom- 
medans and Hindus, living peaceably side by side, 
have borrowed each other's customs and, some- 
times, ideas. The *' family " is no longer the one 

* Si€ MaouUooh^B A, Smith, Note xx. 
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great central fact of life to the enterprising Hindu : 
he separates from it without scruple, and makes a 
fartune for himself. The village elders, in their 
little tribunal, no longer exercise unquestioned 
sway ; in Bengal the viUage headman is scarcely 
traceable. Caste, though still a powerful influence, 
has constantly to waive its claims before some in- 
novation. The Hindu, for a century past, has been 
bom into a world of change, and views with passive 
acquiescence the rising tide sweeping about the 
walls of his sacred places. There are fanatics, and 
even fanatical classes ; but fanaticism assuredly is 
not, with the great body of the people, the fashion- 
able temperament. 

Another simplification of the task of govern- 
ment arises from the fact that, from historical 
causes, the Government is exempted from any 

responsibihty for the reUgions of the 

No inter- ^^ r„, ^ , -nT i 

fcrence with country. The Queen s Proclamation, 

at the time of the transfer of the 
government to the Crown, lays down an explicit 
rule of non-interference on our part and of religious 
equality among the professors of the different 
creeds; and the accepted position, both under the 
Company and the Governmjent, has been that our in- 
fluence as a rtiling power is in no way to be employed 
as an instrument of proselytism, or otherwise to 
attack the prevailing creeds. We are conmiitted, 
accordingly, to a policy of religious indiffierentism ; 
the only interference with religion being when the 
rules of a creed confliot with the general principle 
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of religious equality, or in cases, like suttee, where 
humanity and morality were obviously and violently 
outraged, and where public native opinion readily 
condones the interference. 

This complete separation from religious 
questions restricts the sphere of our action in a 
direction in which it might otherwise have been 
difficult to prescribe the proper limit. We are 
surrounded by much that we know to be absurd, 
grotesque, mischievous and degrading ; but we are 
pledged, as a Government, to leave it alone, except 
in so far as education and the growth of intelligence 
tends to undermine such parts of the structure as 
are grounded in ignorance and superstition. 

Another characteristic of our position, and con- 
nected, no doubt, with those already considered, is 

Little share the Small cxtcut to which the non- 
taken by the ^ . , ^ , . . , 

public in the official part of society assists m the 

work of admin- , *%!..... ^ . 

istration. work of administration. Let any one 
consider the active share taken by Englishmen, not 
only in legislation but in the daily carrying on of 
the various transactions which constitute public 
life — the innumerable associations for public pur- 
poses, from the volunteer army downwards — the 
great bodies of gentlemen who, in the country, as 
magistrates assist in local government, in carrying 
out improvements in maintaining order, and 
administering the law — the large degree in 
which every public undertaking depends on the 
gratuitous services of volunteers — and then realize 
the position of a Government in which this in- 
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valuable assistance is whoUy wanting, and where 
everything has to be initiated, developed, and 
carried through by its own agency, unaided by any 
co-operation on the part of the public. There have 
been, of course, instances of great capacity shown 
both by Hindu and Mahommedan for certain forms 
of administration, and even self-government. The 
Mahommedan sovereigns had able ministers and an 
efl&cient oflBcial staff, and the village Punchayet is 
evidence of a spontaneous tendency to self-govern- 
ment : but all this fell infinitely short of the 
vigorous eagerness of Englishmen to share in ad- 
ministering any part of their affairs with which 
they have to do ; and efforts to associate the people 
with ofl&cials in the discharge of public business 
have not been particularly successful. It has fre- 
quently been a matter of difficulty to find native 
gentlemen of position competent to serve in the 
Governor General's Legislative Council, and willing 
to incur the small inconveniences which such an 
honour necessarUy involves. Municipal govern- 
ment has been established in all the principal 
towns and in a large number of rural circles ; but 
the real business is to a very large extent done by 
officials ; nor do the upper classes feel any responsi- 
bility for the condition of the country. Last year 
the Commissioner of a great district had occasion 
to inform the assembled gentry that it had been 
discovered that a system of torture by the police 
had for some time prevailed, of which the land- 
ow^ners had been perfectly cognizant, but which no 

4 
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one of them had been at the trouble of bringing 
to the notice of the authorities. Part of this 
quiescence, or, as we should say, " want of public 
spirit," is due to our position as alien conquerors, 
part to the feelings natural to races which have 
been repeatedly over-run by invaders and governed 
by foreigners, part to the absence of the numerous 
influences which in England have gone to make up 
the special structure of society — ^part, perhaps, to 
impatience and want of tact on the part of bustling, 
over- worked officials, with a clearer perception of 
what they want than of the way in which to invite 
co-operation ; but the fact, however produced, is 
one which must be taken into accoimt by any one 
who wishes to appreciate correctly the position of 
the Government and its opportunities for useful 
work. 

The problem accordingly which the Govern- 
ment is called to solve is how, apart from any 

onslaught on the religious creeds, and 

o7Govemme™t. ^*^o^* ^^7 ^ctivc co-operatiou, or even 

lively sympathy on their part, the in- 
habitants of India can be so governed as moist 
effectually to conduce to their general weKare. 
It is assumed that there is a *' moral and material 
progress " at work, towards which the Govern- 
ment is bound to contribute, and which it watches 
with the attention of a responsible superintendent. 
Up to a certain point all is clear enough. To 
keep order, to reclaim, to irrigate, to extend com- 
munications, to develope trade, to educate, to 
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improve jails and hospitals and courts, police, 
and the administrative machinery — generally to 
import as many European improvements as there 
is money to pay for, is a task for which the 
Enghshman feels himself especially qualified, and 
which he performs with vigour and, for the most 
part, with success. 

Behind all these projects of improvement, 
however, there looms the more serious and diffi- 
cult question as to the future of the vast aggregate 
of humanity, yearly hecoming vaster and vaster 
from the improvements which we introduce. 

The process with which we are confronted, is 

the transition of a race from a com- 

'^^Tocilty, °^ paratively primitive stage, in which 

agriculture provides sustenance and 
occupation of an uniform character for a scanty 
population, simple and sparse, with but few 
wants, into another phase of existence in 
which a much denser population, with many more 
and less easily satisfied wants, is supported by 
means of great variety of occupations and com- 
plicated relations amongst themselves and toward 
foreign countries — from the England, in fact, of 
the 14th century to the England of to-day. 

The fact that the inhabitants of India have 

been for centuries in the course of this 

far** from **he transition, and that the effect of the 

pnmitive stage, ^j^^^ contact with Europe for the last 

hundred years has been to stimulate it into intense 
activity, is one which some of those who discuss 

4 * 
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the present condition and future prospects of the 
country have completely overlooked. Such an 
omission is sure to throw all their calculations out . 
The Hindu of the present day is inconceivably 
remote from those simple, pastoral Aryans, who 
centuries ago hved a life of easy, pious routine 
in the plains of Upper India. The old regime, in 
which each member of the community scarcely 
dreamed of any life but the one of common, 
routine duties, or of any rights except those which 
his position gave him, still less of any but those 
which he shared with his compeers as members of 
some historic group, has given way, and is every 
day more and more giving way, to one in which the 
rights of each are more distinctly felt and more 
vigorously asserted, where custom and status are 
less powerful influences, and contract and personal 
claims have a larger sphere and more marked 

efifect. This tendency, the outcome of 
indSau°sm. ^ Certain stage of national growth, has 

no doubt been greatly intensified by 
the close contact with European nations during the 
last century, but it goes on independently of any 
spontaneous action on the part of the conquerors 
and rulers of the country. It is a natural process 
of development, with which systems of govern- 
ment have but a remote connection. We may 
by oppressive or imwise legislation impede or 
temporarily arrest that development or give it some 
unnatural or mischievous turn ; on the other hand 
we may, by watching with observant eyes the 
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course of events, and reading their real meaning, 
guard in some measure against incidental evils, 
and render the attainment of what is good 
speedier and more complete. We cannot, if we 
would, restore the Hindu of Menu, with his child- 
like creed, his simple routine of Ufe without 

anxiety, effort, or self-assertion ; but we 

The transi- / ' i . i , 

tion should be can take care that m becoming a member 

ivfttchcd 

of modern society and a child of modem 
civilization, he shall be protected in some measure 
from the evils incidental to modem life with its 
huge industrial aggregates, its eager competition, 
and the deep abasement and destitution into which 
great classes of the community may easily sink. 
India, it seems likely, is destined to pass — as the 

And its in- ^^®^ Europcau uatious have passed — 
cidentai evils fnto a great Commercial and industrial 

counteracted. " 

power ; it is vain to hope that it will 
be exempt from the maladies which such com- 
munities elsewhere endure. AU that it is reason- 
able to expect is, that, as far as may be, the 
experience of the other parts of the world may 
be utilized to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities of good which such a state of things 
presents, and to minimize its inevitable evils. 
There will be, no doubt, a gradual increase of 
population as order is maintained and new open- 
ings for wealth present themselves. The object 
is to prevent this very increase being a source of 
suffering and degradation, to raise the standard 
of comfort by which the lives of the inhabi- 
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tants are adjusted. This standard can rise only 
Only remedy ^7 *^® general diffusion throughout 
dard^orcom- ^ociety of an idea of well-being 
^^^- superior to that which now exists, 

but still not hopelessly unattainable, so that the 
country may as speedily as possible attain the 
stage where Hfe goes on with the mipimuni of 
human suffering. The only way to this is through 
the habits and faculties which have placed con- 
siderable strata of society in Europe in so 
favourable a position in these regards — the self 
restraint that checks the multiplication of the 
species where means for its subsistence do not 
exist, — the prudence that prefers future security to 
present enjoyment, and the determination to make 
great efforts and submit to great privations sooner 
than endure patiently a life of monotonous 
endurance, only one degree removed from desti- 
tution and exposed to frequent risks of famine. 
Till these national tastes and habits are formed, 
fresh opportunities of wealth may only aggravate 
^^ existing evils. It is bad enough, for 
suits of manu- instance, to have a large agricultural 

X aC t ure s • 

population, Hving close on the line, 
where death from want is at all times a possible 
incident ; but the difficulty would be a great deal 
greater if there were, at a hundred different 
manufacturing centres, masses of people accus- 
tomed to Hve at an equally low level and exposed 
to equally great risks of starvation. While, there- 
fore, on the one hand, it is of the greatest 
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importance to India to have a large system of 
manufacturing industries, in order to give scope 
for the unemployed population ; on the other, it 
is no less important that these manufactures 
should not be based on a miserably low standard 
of wages, or excessive hours of work, or other 
conditions involving the suffering and degrada- 
tion of the employed. As to this branch of the 
subject, accordingly the duty of the State would 
appear to be in every possible way to encourage 
commercial and industrial enterprise, taking 
effectual precautions at the same time, against 
the natural results of unrestricted competition. 

In the same way with regard to the land ; it is 
of great importance to increase its fertihty, and to 
bring fresh areas under cultivation ; but it is at least 

equally important that the ownership 
ted with owner- and tcuurc of land should be such as to 

ship of land. , j. i i 1 1 • n 

conduce, not only to the mcrease of 
wealth, but to the general well-being of the 
occupants of the soil ; and the experience of the 
Permanent Settlement has taught us how easily 
and how completely this may be missed in any 
incomplete project of reform. Here again it is the 
duty of the State to watch carefully the progress 
of the nation, and to interpose for the purpose of 
preventing general suffering and degradation, and 
of assisting in the formation of a standard of life 
high enough to protect society against its worst 
sufferings and risks. So long as the population 
continues in its present condition, there must 
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inevitably be a vast chronic waste of human life, 
which any additional unfavorable circumstance, such 
as a deficient harvest, will stimulate at once to 
disastrous activity. '* In those coimtries," it has 
been said,* *' where the labouring classes have the 
fewest wants, and are contented with the cheapest 
food, the people are exposed to the greatest vicissi- 
Prescnt low t^dcs and miseries. They have no 
level of life. piaQg of rcfugc ffom calamity ; they can- 
not seek safety in a lower station ; they are 
already so low that they can fall no lower. On any 
deficiency of the chief article of their subsistence, 
there are few substitutes of which they can avail 
themselves, and dearth to them is attended with 
almost all the evils of famine." The state of 
things thus described exists in India to the fullest 
possible extent : vast multitudes Hve at almost the 
lowest level compatible with continued existence ; 
their wants and hopes are limited to the barest 
necessities of human life. Of the accumulation of 
wealth, and of the numerous and varied contri- 
vances by which wealth may be increased-, they 
have scarcely an idea : prudential considerations 
fail to operate where prudence could effect no 
sensible amelioration, and where life is so miserable 
that the prospect of a still lower stage possesses 
but few terrors. Increasing numbers add to the 
fierceness of the struggle for existence, and to its 
hopelessness. At last some vicissitude, whose 

* Bioardov 
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advent was certain, but against which no means of 
protection have been prepared, sweeps off, whole- 
sale, a crowd of suffering wretches, whose powers 
of endurance, always tried to the uttermost, have 
broken down at once imder the first additional strain. 
The classes in India to which such a description 
would apply are, it may be hoped, slowly decreasing 
with the growth of national resources, the opening of 
new avenues to well-being and comfort, the spread 
of new ideas, and the introduction of new indus- 
tries. It is to this moral, intellectual and industrial 
development, that the lessons of history bid us look 
for effectual means of escape from the calamities — 
famine among the rest — to which every primitive 
society is exposed. 

Five centuries ago the one or two * millions of 

England in the P^opl© "^^o Constituted the population 

14th century. q£ England were exposed to vicissitudes 

as frequent and as terrible as those which are now 
the scourge of India. The destruction of life, on 
one occasion at any rate, was, perhaps, greater than 
any of which India affords an example.! Failures 
of food, more or less serious, were at least as 
frequent, and existence, it may safely be inferred, 
was as precarious and difficult an achievement to 
the English labourer then as it is to the Indian 
labourer now. From that state of things the nation 
has advanced to a stage in which, though its own 



* Rogers' History of Agriculture and Prices^ i. 57. 

t The Black Death, in 1348, is supposed to have destroyed half the 
inhabitants of England. 
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special maladies are not wanting, the working 
classes are at any rate secured from the risk of 
wholesale destruction, while a large proportion of 
them enjoy comforts and luxuries which ruder ages 
could not even conceive. An analagous advance in 
civilization may be expected for the people of India : 
human life will, probably, tmder no circumstances 
be exempt from struggle and suffering ; but whole- 
sale catastrophes, such as those to which India is 
stiU occasionally exposed, wiU, we may hope, 
become less frequent in occurrence, and less terrible 
in their results ; while the general level of human 
happiness will be raised, and life be rendered 
more worth living, both as regards its immunity 
from occasional disaster, and the enjoyments 
which it renders attainable. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 



When, after the mutiny, the powers of the East 
India Company were transferred to the Crown, the 
most distinguished apologist of the endangered 
Institution denotmced in language of prophetic 
Mr.j.s. Mill's gravity *Hhe folly and mischief of an ill- 
fhriini^^ change." '^t has been," 

Government, j^^ g^i^^ u ^j^^ dcstiuy of the Govern- 
ment of India to suggest the true theory of 
the government of a semi-barbarous depen- 
dency by a civilised Government, and, after 
having done this, to perish. It would be a sin- 
gular fortune if, at the end of two or three more 
generations, this speculative result should be the 
only remaining fruit of our ascendency in India : 
if posterity should say of us, that, having stumbled 
accidentally on better arrangements than our 
wisdom would ever have devised, the first use we 
made of our awakened reason was to destroy them, 
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and aUow the good which had been in course of 
being realized to fall through and be lost from 
ignorance of the principles on which it depended." 
So far as subsequent experience has hitherto 
enabled us to judge, there has been little to justify 

His forcbod- these gloomy forebodings. On the one 
a"°' ""- hand it is certain that the amount of 
improvement effected in every department since 
1860, has vastly exceeded anything before accom- 
plished ; many of the greatest improvements, in 
fact, have taken their rise since that date, and 
the progress of all has been greatly accelerated. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more striking than the 

"Memoran. scauty and meagre Hst of reforms and 
^rove- ^^ projects that the great champion of 
AdSSii^^^ the Company was able to produce in 
during^ ^«ie s^ppo^t of his argument in its favour 
Lndthe^Peu' ^^ ^^ efficient machine. Whatever can 
East ^'inSa ^^ ®^^ ^^ ^*® behalf, it can hardly be 
Company to disputcd that in those parts of a Govem- 

Fariiament, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i858.'» ment's duties which consist in aiding 

the development of the resources of the country, 
and the general progress of society in such matters 
as education, sanitation, communications and com- 
merce, the Government of the Crown has shown 
far greater vigour and achieved far greater success 
than that which it replaced. 

On the other hand there does not appear to be 
any evidence that the transfer of the administration 
to the Crown has had the effect of converting the 
Government of India, as the great opponent of thQ 
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change predicted, " into a thing to be scrambled 
for by the second and third rate EngHsh politicians." 
Popular interest is very much more aHve to 
the subject, the popular conscience is, it may be 
believed, more sensitive to our obligations to the 
country, and speakers in Parliament and writers 
outside its walls find in Indian grievances a 
tempting topic for vivid, picturesque, and often- 
times inaccurate treatment. But Parhament has 
Changes since ^hown a conscicntious reluctance to 
1861. meddle with the structure of the 
Government as settled in 1861 ; and the subsequent 
changes have been of the character of small amend- 
ments, shown by practical experience to be neces- 
sary, rather than of any fundamental change in 
matters of principle. 

In 1869 a wholesome provision was made 

32 A 33 Vic. ^g^i^st the possibility of the Council 
o. 97, B. 2. q£ India lacking sufl&ciently recent ex- 
perience. The term of oflBce of members of the 

The Council of Co^^^' who wcrc formerly appointed 
India. for life, was Hmited to 10 years, a power 

of re-appointment by the Secretary of State 

for an additional period of five years being 

allowed in the case of " special reasons of 

public advantage," of which Parliament is to 

be informed. 

In 1870 the right of the Viceroy to over-rule his 

33 Vic. o. 3. Council was re-affirmed, and the con- 
^•^- ditions of the exercise of the right 

prescribed ; and provision was at the same time 
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38 Vic. o. 8. 1^8'de for a less formal mode of legisla- 

^•^* tion in the case of certain tracts less 

advanced than the rest of the country, which it is 

thought desirable to exempt from the stricter rule 

of the more civilized parts. The only effect was 

to place the system long known in what were 

Act XIV. of called the '* Non-regulation provinces " 

^^'^^' on a legal basis. The area affected by 

this provision was legislatively defined in 1874. 

The most important complaint against the 

Fawcett'B existiug law is that which has been 

Indian t i •» «- -r-i j j • 

Finance, u. brought by Mr. Fawcett, viz. that its 
language does not define with sufficient distinctness 
the respective powers of the Secretary of State and 
his Council, and that the obscurity makes it possible 
for a minister, who wishes to do so, to act to a large 
extent independently of its advice or control. 

No responsible Indian official, however, has ever 
urged the necessity of a change or of the special Parlia- 
mentary inquiry which Mr. Fawcett recommends 
as a preliminary measure ; and meanwhile there is 
nothing to justify the view that the powers vested 
in ParUament have been in any way capriciously 
used, or that popular cries or fashionable moods or 
party feelings have exercised imdue influence. 
Apart from any contemplated change, however, 
it would imdoubtedly be convenient if 

Consolidation /. -rk t 

of the Acts con- the Acts of Parhamcut and fragments 

ceming the - . , i • i i . , 

government of of Acts whicn at present regulate the 

government of India were consoli- 
dated into a single uniform and methodically 
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arranged enactment ; and, as it is desirable that 
this should be done, the opportunity might be 
taken of clearing away several obscurities and con- 
fusions which disfigure the existing law. 

As regards the Government in India, objection 

has been taken to the law, as conferring 
ment oUnSa. too despotic powcrs ou the Viceroy, 
v?c«oy °^ '^' ^^^ ingenious attempts have been 

made to throw a suspicion of illegal- 
ity over proceedings in which those powers 
have been exercised. The power, however, 
is one which prolonged experience has shown 
to be essential. It was made a condition of 
his acceptance of office nearly a century ago by 
Lord ComwaUis, and it has been deliberately 
reaffijrmed in our own day. It is, indeed, obvious 
that without it the necessary authority of the 
English Government could not be maintained. 
The Ministry, as representing the views of the 
Parliamentary majority, must determine by what 
principles India is to be governed, and how those 
principles shall be applied ; and the Viceroy, as the 
responsible representative of the Home Government, 
must, if needs be, maintain its policy against any 
array, however formidable, of local official opinion. 
On other occasions it has been necessary for 

the Secretary of State to explain to the 
Secretary of Govcmment of India that, however 

much its dignities and powers might 
seem to favour such a view, neither in its ex- 
ecutive nor legislative capacity could it be 
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allowed to act in independence of or in opposition 
to the policy of the English Government as ex- 
plained by its authorized and responsible Minister. 
The next important question is concerned with 
the relations of the Supreme Govem- 
^^s^trohons!^*" ment to the subordinate administra- 
tions. These administrations may 
be ranged in three classes according to the degree 
of independence which they enjoy. In the 
first class come the two provinces of Madras and 
21 & 22 vio. 0. Bombay, administered by Governors 

106 B. 29. appointed by Eoyal Warrant, with Ex- 
ecutive Councils to assist the Governors, and with 
24 & 25 Vio. o. legislatures for the manufacture, within 

67 8. 29. ^ prescribed range of topics, of local 
law. These Governments have the privilege 
of direct correspondence with the Secretary of 
State. In the next class are the Lieutenant- 
Governors of Bengal, the North- Western Provinces 
and Oudh, and the Punjab. These officials are 
21 & 22 Vio. 0. appointed by the Viceroy, have no right 

106, 8. 29. q£ communication with the Secretary of 
State, and no Executive Council ; they may have 
24 A 26 Vio. o. ^^c^l legislatures, a privilege, however, 

67, 8. 44. ^hich has been conceded only in the 
case of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

In the next class come the Chief Commissioners 
of the Central Provinces, Burmah, and Assam, 
with more pronounced subordination, lower emolu- 
ments, and less rights of patronage. 

The history of these administrations may ba 
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summarized as follows. The acquisitions of terri- 
tory in Bengal and Madras, in which Olive's suc- 
cesses had resulted, the open assumption of govern- 
ment in Bengal in 1772, and the growing importance 
of Indian interests in England, rendered it necessary 
to replace the irregular quasi-commercial arrange- 
ments of the Company by some more formal and 
elaborate administrative machinery. Up to this 
time the affairs of each of the Settlements of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, had been managed 
by a Council, 12 or 16 in number, of the servants 
of the Company, presided over by the senior, and 
forming their decisions by a majority of votes. In 
"TheRegu- *^® placc of this CouQcil there was 
i3GS).nL'o! estabUshed in Bengal, in 1773, a 
^' . Governor- General of Bengal, with a 

Council of four members, irremovable . for five 
years, and with some powers of control and super- 
intendence over the President and Council of each 
of the other Provinces. These remained for the 
present on their original footing. Warren Hastings, 
who was at this time President of the Bengal 
Council, was made Governor- General of Bengal. 
The powers of the Governor-General, however, 
both as regarded his own Council and the other 
Presidencies, were insufficiently defined, and grave 
complications ensued. The usefulness of the 
Council was greatly impaired by its scandalous 
dissensions, and the Government of Bombay con- 
ducted a campaign with Mahrattas independently 
of, and almost in opposition to, the controUing 

6 
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authority in Bengal. These evils were partially 
„, ^ „^ remedied by Mr. Pitt's India Bill of 

24 Geo. ni. •^ 

0.26. 1784, which, while providing for the 
more effectual supervision of the Company in 
England, by the creation of the Board of Control, 
enlarged the powers of the Governor- General of 
Bengal over the Governments of the two other 
Presidencies. These were for the future to con- 
sist of a Governor or President and three Coun- 
cillors, any of whom the Governor-General was 
empowered to suspend in case of disobedience. The 
right of the Governor- General to over-ride his own 
26 Geo. HI. Council was not, however, conferred. 

c. 16. rp^Q years later Lord Comwallis made 
it a condition of his acceptance of office that the 
supremacy of the Governor-General should be thus 
asserted. 

The same principle was still more emphatically 
83 Geo. m. 1^^ down in the Act passed in 1793, 

°-^^- on the expiration of the Charter of 
1773. At the same time the powers of the minor 
Governments to legislate for their own territories 
was recognised. 

In 1833 the expiry of the Charter of 1813 
8 A 4 w. IV. necessitated a fresh Act, and the oppor- 

^'^' tunity was taken to effect several 
important administrative changes. The supreme 
Government was vested in a " Governor-General of 
India in Council." The Province of Bengal, 
which the conquests of Lord Wellesley and Lord 
Hastings had swelled to an unmanageable size, 
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was divided into two Presidencies, Fort William 
and Agra ; the separation, however, not extending 
to the Army or Civil Service. British India, 
accordingly, now consisted of four great divisions, 
Fort William, Agra, Madras, and Bombay ; each 
was to be administered by a Governor and three 
Councillors, but the Governorship of Bengal was 
ex officio vested in the Governor-General of India. 
The Court of Directors was empowered to revoke 
or suspend the creation of Councils, or to reduce the 
number of Councillors, and thus, practically, to 
determine whether a Province should be adminis- 
tered by a Governor alone, or a Governor and 
Council. The Supreme Council was strengthened 
by the addition of a fourth member, who was, how- 
ever, only to take part in legislative business ; the 
minor Presidencies were at the same time de- 
prived of the power of making laws and regulations. 
The right of the Governor- General to over-rule 
his Council was reaffirmed, and his powers of 
superintendence and control over the Governors of 
Fort William, Agra, Madras, and Bombay, were 
laid down in wider and more exphcit terms than on 
any previous occasion. The Governor-General in 
Council, moreover, was enabled to authorise the 
Governor- General to exercise, when absent from his 
colleagues, aU the collective powers of the Council 
except that of legislation. Several important differ- 
ences of opinion became apparent in the discussions 
of the measure. Lord William Bentinck urged the 
necessity of relieving the Governor- General and 

5 ♦ 
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his Council from the executive charge of the 
Presidency of Bengal. ''The local duties," he 
urged, " pressing upon the time of the Supreme 
Government, utterly preclude the performance of 
the higher and more important functions of its 
office " ; and this view was endorsed by Lord Met- 
calfe, at that time a member of the Supreme 
Council. The objection, however, was over-ruled. 
The erection of Agra into a Presidency was never 
carried out, but a measure of reUef to the Governor- 
General was afforded by the conversion of the 

North- Western Provinces, not, as 

6&6Wm.IV. .•n.i-iT«i -n •! 

c. 62, originally mtended, mto a Presidency 

of Agra, but into a Lieutenant- 
Governorship. Meanwhile, the Governor-General 
continued to be the executive head of the rest of 
Bengal. Another proposal, that of the abolition 
of the Councils of the minor Presidencies, was not 
carried further than the power of suspending their 
creation or reducing their numbers, which, as we 
have seen, were conferred on the Directors. 
Twenty years later the administrative machinery 
of the Government came again under consideration, 
with reference to the passing of the Act of 1853, 
and strong objections were again urged to the union 
of the Governor-Generalship and Governorship of 
Bengal in a single person. The vast increase of 
territory and, consequently, business, it was pointed 
out, made it physically impossible that one set of 
duties or the other should not be neglected, and 
thus practically inflicted a great grievance on the 
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Province of Bengal, whose notoriously backward 
condition was attributable to the scanty attention 
which the head of its administration could give to 
it, and the frequent interruptions which his other 
16 & 17 vio. duties necessitated. Power was accord- 

o. 95. 

1868. ingly granted to create either a 

Governor or a Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and 

a Lieutenant-Governor was, accordingly, appointed. 

Li 1868 the powers and responsibilities of the 

Act for the East India Company were transferred 
fmmcn?Tf *o *t® Crowu, the Board of Control 
^21 &' 22 Vio ^^^ *^® Directors replaced by a Sec- 
O.106. retary of State and the "Council of 
Lidia," of fifteen members, the style of the existing 
Council in Lidia being changed to that of " the 
Council of the Governor- General of India." The 
members of the Council of India were to hold office 
for life, and it was provided that, in case of a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Secretary of State and 
his Council, the determination of the Secretary of 
State should, with the exception of certain specified 
classes of subjects, be final. The members of the 
Council were empowered to see correspondence and 
orders, and to record minutes upon them, such 
matters as would, under the former regime^ have 
passed through the " Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors" being alone reserved. 

In 1861 some important changes were made in 

The Indian ^q constitution of the Government of 

Councils 

^. .AS?w. India and the local administrations. 

24 & 25 Vic. 

o. 67. It was provided that the Council of the 
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Governor-General should consist of five ordinary 
members, three of whom should be chosen from 
the Indian services, and one of the other two should 
be a barrister of five years standing. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief might be added by the Secretary 
of State as an extraordinary member. By a sub- 
37 & 38 Vic. sequent Act, passed in 1874, the Crown 

°- ^^* is empowered still further to increase the 
Council by the creation of a " Member for Public 
Works Purposes," a right which, since the com- 
pletion of his term of office by the last holder of 
the post, has not again been exercised. 

The Indian Councils' Act made no alteration 

in the powers of the Governor- General to over-rule 

his Council, the enactments of the Act of 1793 

remaining still in force. For the purposes of legis- 

The Legis- latiou, the Govemor-Gcneral was em- 

lative Coun- 
cil, powered to add to his Executive 

Council any number, from six to twelve, of 
additional members, half of them non-official, 
whose duties should be confined to sittings 
for the purpose of making laws and regulations. 
Measures affecting the public revenues, reUgion, 
military matters and the foreign relations of the 
Government, cannot be introduced without the 
previous sanction of the Governor- General. Sub- 
ject to this, the legislative powers of the Council 
are unfettered, except with regard to certain speci- 
fied enactments in force in 1861, Acts of Parliament 
subsequently passed, the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and the allegiance due to the Crown. The 
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Govemor-Generars assent, or, if he chooses to 
reserve it for that purpose, the assent of the 
Crovni is essential to the validity of every Act, 
and the Crown has in every case a right of dis- 
aIlov\rance. 

Provision was at the same time made for again 
conferring on the local governments the legisla- 
tive powers which had been in abeyance 

Local Leg^s- 

lative since 1833, the Governors of Madras 
and Bombay being empowered to 
appoint additional members to their Comicils, 
'' for the purpose of making laws and regula- 
tions only." Their sphere of action, however, 
is more limited than that of the Govemor- 
Generars Coimcil. Their power of repeal is 
limited to measures passed prior to 1861 by 
an authority in India. No measure aflfecting 
the public revenues may be introduced without the 
previous sanction of the Governor, nor can the 
Council, without the sanction of the Governor- 
General, take into consideration any matter affect- 
ing the public debt. Imperial taxation, currency, 
post-office, the Penal Code, religious rites and 
usages, the military or naval forces, patents, copy- 
right, or foreign relations. The assent of the 
Viceroy is essential to the vahdity of every Act, 
and the Crown has a general power of dis- 
allowance. 

Provision was, at the same time, madQ for 
enabling the Viceroy to establish similar Councils 
in Bengal, the North- Western Provinces, and the 
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Punjab, should it at any time seem expedient. 
Under this power a Legislative Council has been 
established in Bengal. 

Over Governors, Lieutenant - Governors, and 

General Con- Chief Commissioners alike, the Govern- 

of^Go^Tfem^m ^^^^ ^f India has general powers of oon- 

of India. |;j.q1 g^j^^ legislation, and the Acts of 

the subordinate legislatures must not modify or in- 
terfere with those of the Supreme Government, 
The area, accordingly, with which the local legisla- 
tures are competent to deal, diminishes with each 
new class of subjects for which the Government 
of Ladia passes any Act. 

Proposals have, on several occasions, been made 

Project of a ^7 English politicians for increasing 

Provrnces im^ *^^ degree of independence now enjoyed 

possible. ]^j ijjjg local administrations, and 

even for converting them into a sort of federa- 
tion of states^ invested with equal authority, 
and subordinate only to the Secretary of State 
in England. The grounds on which such a 
scheme must be condemned as impracticable, 

were some years ago forcibly pointed 
Indian Polity, out by Colouel Chcsuey, and have 

1870, p. m. -^ ^ V i.1. 

been recently summed up by the 
Government of India.* ** Such an arrangement," 
the Government observes, " would be almost 
exactly that which obtained towards the end of 
the- last century, and which was condemned 

* Gk>vernmeiit of India to Secretary of State. No. 38 of 1880, 8 June 
X880» sec. ?. 
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as unworkable, before the Punjab, Burma, 
the Central Provinces, Oudh, Sindh, or Assam, 
formed part of British India. At a time 
when it took weeks for letters to pass between 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, and when 
British India contained little more than half its 
present area, it was found absolutely necessary 
to make the several provinces subordinate to the 
Governor General in Council — that is to the 
Supreme Government of India. It seems to us 
that no valid reasons can be adduced for, while 
many very strong reasons exist against, alteration 
of the system which was forced upon the Court of 
Directors more than a hundred years ago, which 
successive Acts of Parliament have repeatedly 
ratified, and which is quite as necessary now as it 
was a hundred years ago. The army, the railways, 
the customs duties, the opium, the salt revenue, 
the post office, the relations with foreign States, 
whether feudatory or beyond the confines of India, 
must always be directed by some central authority. 
The management of these branches of public affairs 
cannot be parcelled out among the several govern- 
ments. The financial arrangements of India must 
also be directed by some central authority ; for 
some provinces are rich, and yield a large surplus, 
while others are poor, and cannot pay their way. 
Funds for carrying on the government of the 
poorer provinces, for the army, for the payment of 
interest of the public debt, for meeting the home 
charges must be found from a common purse for 
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all ludia, and the necessary control in such matters 
cannot be exercised from an office in London.** 

One collateral result of such a scheme 

Kffects of pro- 
vincial inde- would, as the Government of India 

national ere- poiuts out, be that the securitj of 

the Government of India, on which the 
public creditor is now eager to lend at 3J per cent, 
would be replaced by that of local administrations, 
whose solvency would be open to question, or by 
that of the Secretary of State, which would be 
tantamount to a transfer to the English Govern- 
ment of the liabilities of India. 

Another possible result of financial indepen- 
Financiai dcucc has bccu pointed out by Colonel 
Difficulties. Chcsncy, * viz. that at the moment when 
the Government of India was confronted with 
some great mihtary undertaking, which would 
absorb all the current resources of the Empire, 
the provincial governments might be launching 
out into projects of expenditure. The same remark 
would apply to occasions when all available funds 
might be requisite for famine rehef, and when, 
accordingly, schemes of improvement in one part 
of the Empire might have to be arrested in order 
to meet the abnormal necessities of another. In 
fact, from whatever point of view it is regarded, 
the idea of independent governments is found to 
be impracticable, and may be considered as no 
longer within the area of practical discussion. 

The argument against provincial independence, 

• Indian Polity, p. 144. 
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—strong as it has at all times been— has received 

additional weight from the increased 

Increased 

territorial phvsical contiguitv of the several com- 
""'*-"'*''• ponent parts of the Empire, due to the 
territorial acquisitions of later years. Something, 
indeed, might be said for the autonomy of the 
local governments, at a time when the isolation 
of their position rendered their transactions, their 
interests, their difficulties, to a great degree, 
distinct. The geographical separation was com- 
plete. A great tract of foreign territory intervened 
between the Gangetic plain and the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. The annexation of the 
Nagpur territories after the second Mahratta war, 

and the assignment to the British of 
mSgen*e"J ^of ^erar, formed a link which united all 
government three. The tract of country now 

necessary. ^ 

known as the Central Provinces 
spreads across the centre of the Empire, and 
renders homogeneity of administration more essen- 
tial than before. At the same time, improved 
facilities for communication have contributed to 
render independent sources of authority unneces- 
sary and inexpedient, and to facilitate the realiza- 
tion of that perfect ideal of Government, in which, 
while, on the one hand, the greatest possible lati- 
tude of action is allowed to subordinate authorities, 
and individual freedom is left without imnecessary 
interference ; on the other hand, discipline is com- 
plete, and the organisation of Government works 
with rapidity and exactness ; the central design is 



\ 
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carried out with promptitude, and thus the incalcul- 
able advantages of harmonious action are secured 
throughout the whole sphere of the State's action. 
The same arguments, indeed, which show a 
federation of Indian provinces to be impossible, 
The Gover- *®^d ^^ suggcst the advisability of 
Madras* and ^^^® Complete Subordination in the 
Bombay. qq^qq ^f |j^q ^f ^]^q Provincial Govern- 
ments than at present exists. The position of the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies is, as we have 
seen, to a considerable extent, accidental. The 
Bengal Presidency originally enjoyed the predomi- 
nance to which its size and importance naturally 
entitle it : and the head of its Government was 
invested with power of control and supervision over 
the other administrations. Gradually this plan was 
found to be impracticable ; then came the scheme 
of reHeving Bengal by the creation of a fourth 
Presidency, all four being placed on an equality. 
Ultimately, the two old Presidencies were left 
as they were, and the two Bengal Provinces 
became Lieu tenant- Governorships ; Bengal thus 
altogether losing its traditional ascendancy, and 
Madras and Bombay acquiring a position of rela- 
tive superiority in dignity if not in actual inde- 
pendence. 

The first point which arrests attention in 
considering this arrangement is the anomaly 

that the province which is, beyond 

Anomalous . ii . i , , , 

position of all couipanson, the richest, wealthiest, 
*"^* ' and most advanced, should be oi^ 
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a lower footing in the scale of administration 
than other and less influential divisions of 
the Empire. The enormous area of Bengal, 
200,000 square miles, its huge population of 
60 miUions, the wide varieties of race, religion, 
and society, which are comprised in a jurisdiction 
extending from Behar to Orissa ; the important 
commercial interests involved, the large European 
community, the numerous and complex questions 
to which so vast an administration cannot fail to 
give rise — would seem to suggest that its ruler 
should, after the Viceroy, be unquestionably the 
highest official in the Empire, that he should enjoy 
the most plenary authority, and should receive, in 
his administrative business, all the assistance that 
direct conmiunication with the Secretary of State 
and the co-operation of an Executive Council can 
give. If the quasi-independence of a Governorship 
and Coimcil is anywhere desirable, surely it must 
be here ; on the other hand, if the absence of those 
privileges does not operate injuriously in Bengal, 
we may conclude they are unnecessary in smaller 
and less important provinces. 

The anomaly involved in the present position 
of Bengal and its accidental origin are forcibly 

pointed out by Colonel Chesney ; * nor 

pOBitlOO 

Bengal. 



osition of is it Hkely that serious objection would 



in any quarter be raised to his view as 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, *'that the 

* Indian Polity, p. 111. 
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appointment should be placed on at least an equality 
with that of the other Governors, and that the staff 
of ministerial officers should be strengthened to a 
degree commensurate with the wants of that enor- 
mous country." At present there appears to be no 
Bengal questiou that the administration is 
conveniently" ^Underhanded, and the machinery at 
large. head- quarters exposed to undue strain.* 

It must, however, be observed that, whatever be 
its form of government, it will, as Colonel Chesney 
points out, always be too large to be administered 
properly from a single centre. To remedy this, 
Colonel Chesney proposes that Orissa, or rather 
that fragment of the Mahommadan Province of 
Orissa which is still designated by that name, 

should be detached from Bengal, with 

Re-distribu- . . 

tion of tern- which it has no nngmstic or other 

tory proposed 

by Colonel affinities ; that a portion of the ancient 

Orissa, which forms the basin of the 
Mahanaddi and has been attached to the Central 
Provinces, should be rejoined to the coast districts, 
and that these, with the Oorya portions of the 
district of Midnapur in Bengal, and the northern 
portions of Ganjam in Madras, which are also 
Oorya, should be formed into a separate admini- 
stration. 

The detachment of Assam, which formed part 
of Colonel Chesney's proposal, has already been 
carried out. But it is suggested that a still 

* f^videnoe of Mr, Dampier before the Famine ComxniBsion. 
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farther diminxition, viz. the removal of Behar, 
the north-western portion of the province, 
with its Hindustani population, would be ad- 
ministratively advantageous. Bengal would still 
be the largest province in India ; and Behar, 
it might be hoped, would profit by being joined to 
a Government of which it would form a more 
prominent part, and from which it might receive a 
less divided attention than is possible in the huge 
administrative aggregate to which it now belongs. 
Colonel Chesney's re-distribution scheme in- 
volves further the transfer of the Nagpur portion of 
the Central Provinces to Bombay, from which they 
could be more conveniently admiuistered ; and the 
transfer of the Delhi territory from the Punjab to 
the North- Western Provinces, from which it was 
removed after the Mutiny. Behar would also be 
transferred from Bengal to the North- Western Pro- 
vinces. The Hindustani-speaking peoples of India 
would thus be gathered under one administrative 
aggregate. This, however, would be too unwieldy, 
and it is proposed therefore to divide it into two 
parts — one consisting of the districts to the north 
of the Ganges, — Eohilkund, Oudh, Tirhoot, and 
Trans-Gangetic Behar, with a seat of Government 
at Lucknow; the other, the territory south and 
west of the Ganges, with its seat of Government 
at Allahabad. To this latter would be added the 
northern portions of the Central Provinces, for- 
merly styled the '* Saugor and Nerbudda Terri- 
.tories," and given to the Central Provinces in 
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1861. The Central Provinces would thus be 
absorbed, part going to the Allahabad Province, 
part to Bombay, and the rest to the new 
Orissa. 

Such a re-distribution would obviously relieve 
the over-burthened administration of 

Ad vflti t ft crc 8 

of rc-distri- Bengal, would group similar-speaking 

bution. -1 .-I -1 • • J j« 

races under the same admmistration, 
and would probably conduce to a closer super- 
vision and more active control of Behar, Mid- 
napur, and Orissa, — ^parts of the country which 
are exceptionally liable to famine, and from some 
of which the accounts of the peasantry and of 
their relations to the landlord class, are less 
satisfactory than in any other part of India. 

None of the provinces of British India would 
then be on a scale wholly disproportionate to the 
rest, or such as to render thorough and effective 
supervision a matter of difficulty. The question 
Objections to ^^ *^® supcrior positiou of Madras and 
^•^^^''^^^^ Bombay would still require disposal. 
emorships. Many Weighty objections may be 
urged against a semblance of independence, which, 
while it is useless for any practical purposes of 
administration, is still real enough to prove, on 
occasion, a serious obstacle to promptness, 
efficiency, and discipline. 

In the first place it is a delusion to suppose that 
the two Governorships have any useful effect as 
checks upon the autocracy of the Viceroy, sup- 
posing him to be autocratically inclined. In 
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matters of legislation every province alike is abso- 
Theyare no l^it^ly Under the control of the Supreme 
wicJ^g^ °° Government. The right of direct 
autocracy. correspondence with the Secretary of 
State which the Governors enjoy, is coupled with 
the serious limitation that a copy of every letter 
has to be submitted to the Government of India. 
Practically the correspondence is confined to de- 
tailed questions of Provincial Administration. In 
military matters the privileges of the Governorships 
are purely ornamental; in matters of finance the 
central control is just as strict in the case of a 
Governorship as in that of any other part of the 
Empire, and, in fact, owing to the less complete 
development of the decentralization policy in Ma- 
dras, the financial powers of the Governor of that 
Presidency are less than those enjoyed by the 
Lieutenant-Governors. As to foreign relations or 
military measures, the possibility of independence is 
not even suggested ; no real independence is, in fact, 
possible. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
in his Council must govern India, and must decide 
the general principles upon which its administration 
is to proceed. This being so, to raise up two little 
Impefia in Imperio which, without any final responsi- 
bility, shall have the power of thwarting the 
supreme authority, impeding its action, disobeying 
its orders, refusing to answer its inquiries, and 
otherwise treating it with disrespect, is a waste* 
of power which must always go fax to impair the 
efficiency of Indian administration, and which 

6 
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may paralyize its efforts in any paFtdciilar emer- 
gency. 

The fact is that these two Presidencies have a 
traditional role of independence which 

eff«iu^"*^*^^of ^^ incompatible with good discipline 
Qoveraor- g^j^^ ^j^^ valuable results which good 

discipline achieves. They are subordi- 
nate with a qualified privilege of insubordination* 
Hence arise constant friction^ latent animosity, 
suspicion that an encroachment on their rights is 
intended, jealousy of external interference, an esprit 
de coips which is apt to over-ride every considera- 
tion of pubUc utility. Arrangements of the most 
simple character are apt to result in a dispute. 
Each government is to a large extent occupied 
with taking care of its own dignity, or resenting 
slights, or fighting for what it considers its dues, 
a provincial esprit de corps is engendered, which rises 
not unfrequently into personal antagonism. Any 
difference of opinion is a pretext for a quarrel, and 
disputes arise which make calm discussion impos- 
sible. The consequence is that serious acts of in- 
subordination occur, long and mischievous delays 
are occasioned, discussions are indefinitely pro- 
longed and many matters which call urgently 
for adjustment are allowed to stand over, either 
from fear of involving a battle which it would 
be inexpedient to fight, or because people's tem- 
»pers have got into such a state, that the only 
thing to do is to leave the whole subject in abey- 
ance tilli calmer times. Instances might without 
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difficulty be gathered from, official records, which 
would go far to substantiate the proposition that, 
viewed in its relations to these two local gover- 
norships, the Government of India is, as an admini- 
strative machine, radically defective; that the 
responsibilities of the head authority are larger than 
its powers, and that breaches of discipline, fatal to 
decisive and effectual action, are one of the difficul- 
ties with which the management of any critical 
matter is likely to be beset. So long as such a state 
of things continues, there never can be the frank 
communication, the amicable discussion, the loyal 
surrender of individual opinion in deference to 
superior authority, which can be secured only when 
both parties to the controversy know their respec- 
tive places and responsibilities, and when the 
subordinate authority, having fuUy and boldly 
urged that which it considers to be the right course, 
is prepared, with loyal alacrity, to carry out the 
policy finally resolved on, although it may not be 
in every respect in accordance with its own views. 
On the contrary, there will be reticence, secresy, 
stniggles to carry out an independent opinion at 
all hazards, sullen resistance to all attempts by the 
superior authority to enforce obedience, and, con- 
sequent upon this, there will always be the proba- 
bmty of a more or less serious breakdown. 

The consideration of expense, though not, of 
, course, to be weighed against that of 

Expense of 

Governor- real efficiency, may properly be taken 

8uipS> 

into account when little but local and 
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professional prejudice stands in the way of reform. 
The most daring apologist of the Madras Govern- 
ment would not venture to claim for it any 
superiority in the higher work of administration 
over the Governments of Bengal, the North- 
western Provinces, or the Punjah : hut it is un- 
questionably most costly. The Governor's salary, 
his Council, his secretariat and household staff, all 
cost an appreciably larger simi than is involved for 
these charges in the case of a Lieutenant-Governor ; 
but the duties and responsibilities of a Lieutenant- 
Governor £tre just as heavy, and the calls on his 
hospitality at least as great. There are so many 
and such pressing calls on the Government ex- 
chequer for administrative purposes of unquestion- 
able utihty, that it is impossible not to grudge a 
needless annual expenditure of several thousand 
pounds on institutions whose raison (V etre has long 
passed away, and which are capable in unskilful 
hands of being used with most mischievous effect. 
One of the strongest practical arguments against 
the Governorships is their condemnation by so 
experienced an authority as Lord Northbrook, 
who, in a discussion a year or two ago on the 
finances of India, suggested to the House of 
Lords that advantage might be taken of the ex- 
isting pressure to dispense with the unnecessary 
expense of the two Governorships, and to get 
over the local difficulties and jealousies which 
the reform might occasion. 

Another point in connection with this subject 
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which deserves consideration, is the question 

whether these appointments ought not 

Madras and ii * j. 3 ^ 1. i 

Bombay might generally, instead of, as at present, 
bycmiiaMr*^ Occasionally, to be conferred on mem- 
bers of the Civil Service. Without 
any discourtesy to the many distinguished public 
servants who have at various times held these 
posts, it may reasonably be urged that the reasons 
which make it expedient that a Viceroy should 
have been trained in the more varied experience 
and wider range of English poHtical life, have but 
a very partial appHcation to the Governorship of a 
Presidency. The Viceroy, who is necessarily in 
constant communication with the Secretary of 
State on big questions of Indian policy, is certainly 
far better qualified for his duties if he is personally 
acquainted with English politics, and has been so 
trained as to look at the matters in hand from the 
European rather than Anglo-Indian point of view. 
But the communications of the Local Govern- 
ment with the Secretary of State are of a perfectly 
different and far more restricted character, being 
in fact solely occupied with administrative ques- 
tions arising in the Province itself ; and for these, 
of course, local experience is invaluable. A 
Governor who comes from England without any 
previous acquaintance with Indian matters, and 
even, as has sometimes happened, without any 
official experience whatever, labours necessarily 
under great disadvantages as compared with the 
best Indian civilians, who have for twenty years 
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been studjdng the subject, acquiring informaition, 
forming their own opinions, and checking their 
theories by the wholesome test of practical trial. 
If a civilian is appointed, there is at least the 
guarantee of his former career for ability, insight, 
and aptitude for the business of administration. 
Such a man has risen slowly from one post of con- 
fidence to another, and his behaviour in each has 
been matter for public and official criticism. But 
a Governor sent from England has often to be 
taken, to a great degree, on trust ; he may have 
crochets ; he may be unbusiness-like ; he may be 
deficient in the happy arts of conciliation ; he 
may lack insight into character or the nerve to 
meet an emergency: in every case alike the 
injury to the Province wiU be great. 

On the other hand, there would be a positive 
advantage in adding to the number of prizes to 
which the Civil Servant in India may look forward. 
The Indian Government goes into the market to 
compete with the ordinary careers open to young 
EngHshmen in the various professions and busi- 
nesses of Ufe. It is essential to the 
to the Indian succcss of such a schcmc that the 
XVI crvice. g^^tractions offered should not fall ob- 
viously short of those which are within the reach 
of diligence, capacity and success at home. 
Several things, however, have of late conspired to 
bring about this result. The Civil Service labours 
under grave disadvantages. For one thing, the 
fall in exchange has reduced the worth of all that 
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portion of his pay ^hich an official reimts to 
England by at least .26 per loent. ; the idse of 
prices in India has made almost as b^0U3 a 
reduction in the worth of jfchat portion of his in- 
come ^iithich he spends in India. The increased 
actiwty ,of the administration hM put him off 
from many enjoyments, and imposed on him an 
extraordinary burthen of .work, often of a technical 
and uninteresting character. The precision of the 
Courts leaves little room for personal influence, and 
the sway ^of that benevolent despotism which 
reconciled some men to exile and heat and 
monotony. In the meanwhile the earnings of most 
English professions have largely increased. In 
addition to all these drawbacks, the Indian Civil 
Service adds the serious consideration that all its 
great prizes go to outsiders. The Viceroyalty, 
the I Governorships, the Chief Justiceships, 
many of .the Judgeships, the Advocate- General- 
ships, are all confined — ^wibh rrare exceptions in 

the case of Governors — ^to .men who 

Best prizes 

moBUy given do uot ibcloug to the Scrvice. The 

to outsiders. . ^. -> , . 

arguments in favour of selecting the 
^iceroyifrom- among leading English politicians are 
overwhelming; but with regard to all the other 
posts, litis questionable whether the interests of 
the Government and the country could not, on the 
whole, be consulted by a change which brought 
these good appointments within the range of a 
young civilian's hopes. A young man of ability 
and spirit naturally hesitates to embark in a career 
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in which all the best prizes are necessarily reserved 
for others. It would be a sensible addition to the 
attractive powers of the Civil Service, if it could 

Good effects ^^^^ ^^* thcsc exccUcnt appointments 
of such ap- as a not improbable reward of ability, 

pomtments ^ •' 

being attain- energy, and devotion. An ambitious and 

able by the ^^"^ ' 

Service. couragcous lad would put the chance of 

being a Governor or a Chief Justice against the 
certainty of hard work, solitude, exile, burning 
skies, and a dislocated home. The Service cer- 
tainly contains in its ranks not a few men who 
would belie all their past history if they did not 
fulfil any duties, however arduous and responsible, 
with advantage to the country and credit to them- 
selves. Their appointment to the highest offices 
would act as a direct stimulus, not only in drawing 
the best class of candidates into the ranks of the 
Service, but in keeping aUve a spirit of laudable 
ambition, and all the useful quaHties which such 
a spirit tends to foster. 

Among the structural changes recommended 

Creation of ^7 *^® Famine Commission is the 
DepSJmin^*^ crcatiou of a Department, both in the 

R. 88&70. Supreme and Local Governments, 
whose especial duty it should be to supervise the 
agriculture of the country, collect and formulate 
statistics relating to the agricultural community 
and crop-produce, and to organise and control the 
staff of officials, who will, it is hoped, in future 
times, be specially occupied with these subjects. 
An *' Agricultural Department " has long been 
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felt to be a necessity in India, and under Lord 
Mayo in 1870 the scheme was partially, and 
not altogether successfully realized. Consider- 
able improvement has been effected in the 
collection of agricultural statistics, and a stimulus 
in some instances given to agricultural improve- 
ments ; but the machinery of the department was 
imperfectly designed, and its usefulness crippled 
by the absence — ^in every government but that of 
the North- West Provinces — of provincial depart- 
ments working in co-operation with and subordi- 
nation to the Central Office. A year ago the 
department was broken up and its duties were 
distributed among the other bureaux of the Indian 
Secretariat. At present, accordingly, there is not 
at head-quarters any official exclusively occupied 
with the supervision of agricultural matters or 
specially qualified to handle them. In the North- 
western Provinces alone the Local Government has 
organised an efficient provincial department, the 
success of which has hitherto been remarkable. 
Similar departments will, it may be hoped, at no 
distant date be created in the other provinces, and 
the operations of all be aided and controlled by a cen- 
tral supervising authority at the head-quarters of the 
Government of India. Agricultural inquiries ex- 
tending over an area of two hundred millions of acres, 
under every conceivable variety of soil and cHmate 
and culture, cannot be conducted with the least 
efficiency or prospect of useful result, except by a 
numerous, skilful, and well-organised staff, acting 
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on a carefully pre-arranged plan, and proceeding 
methodically with the accomplishment of its va^t 
and diversified task. Such an organisation it is 
proposed to supply by means of an Agricultural 
Department. 

Questions of detail regarding the personnel of the 
Service can hardly be a profitable topic for public dis- 
cussion. The Famine Commissioners have reoom- 
Promotion blended several important changes, 
by merit. They lay down unhesitatingly the rule of 
proved capacity as a condition of promotion. "On 
the personal question," they observe, ** all that need 
be said is that in proportion as a high standard of 
capacity and public spirit is maintained, more 
particularly in the higher posts, the prospect of 
success will be improved, and that the only certain 
way of avoiding the risk of administrative failure, 
with consequent discredit to the Government and 
probable calamity to the people in time of difficxdtyy 

is to adopt proved capacity as the sole 
dations of the qualification for official advancement." 
mission. " It appcEtrs, howcvcr, that " proved 

capacity " is by no means at present 
the sole qualification for official advancement. The 
higher officials, such as Commissioners of Divi- 
sions or Secretaries to Government, are filled up 
by selection among senior civilians, no one being 
Posts of appointed who has not shown more 
i'^alr "^mfed ■ *l^an ordinary abihty. But in the 
by seniority, ranks of the Civil Service below these 
grades, promotion goes by seniority, and the 
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consequence is that an oflBcer will, irrespective of 
his fitness, arrive by mere lapse of time at the 
dignity of a collector or civil judge of a district. 
As collector he supervises the executive acV.nini- 
stration of a population, often, of upwards of a mil- 
Hon, aaid upon his energy, judgment, a^d capacity 
the fortunes of the district entirely depend ; as judge 
he exercises an important appellate jurisdiction 
over an equal area, besides an original jurisdiction 
of unlimited amount in criminal and civil matters. 
No greater misfortune, accordingly, can befall a 
district than that either of these ofl&ces should be 
filled by other than a capable man, and it can 
hardly be that this misfortune should not under a 
rule of seniority not unfrequently occur. The 
appointment by merit rather than seniority to 
these posts wiU, no doubt, greatly diminish the 
chances of such a mishap. 

Such a change involves the elimination of the 
less capable officers, and the Commissioners have 
recommended a system by which those members of 
the Service whose unfitness for higher offices has 
been adequately ascertained, may be compelled to 

Plan for Icavc it, ou terms as to pension which 
Sables.**' may reconcile them to an eaxlier period 

E. 108. q£ retirement than that prescribed by 
the ordinary rules of the Service. 

Another change of great importance, affecting 
the personal qualifications of members of 

Afirricult ura 1 

Experts, the Civil Service, has been recommended 

R. 140. 

by the Famine Commission ; viz. the 
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creation of a class of officers specially trained in 
scientific agriculture and the physical sciences 
connected with it, and thus specially qualified to 
aid the Govemment in the discovery and intro- 
duction of improyed methods of culture. " This 
they would do," the Commissioners observe, " by 
ascertaining the characteristics and capacities of 
different soils, by indicating the most suitable 
crops for the various soils and climates of the 
several provinces, and the most successful way 
of raising the chief staples, and of preparing tiiem 
for the market, hy investigating the effects on 
crops of irrigation applied in different ways, and by 
suggesting improvements in the system of rearing 
cattle, or in the construction of agricultural im- 
plements/' The object in view is to bring the 
highest scientific skill and knowledge obtainable in 
Europe to bear upon the problem of advancing 
Indian agriculture, from the rude methods of 
primitive society to the level which physical and 
mechanical discovery has now brought within our 
reach. At present Uttle is known about the soil 
beyond what is gathered from native experience, and 
this, though of a high degree of value in many re- 
spects, is necessarily limited in its range, and leaves 
aside many topics with which modem agriculture 
concerns itself. The effects of various manures — 
of irrigation without manure — of the extreme solar 
heat and hot winds to which the soil is for months 
in every yestr exposed — of the frosts of Upper 
India — the special chemical properties of the 
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monsoon-rain — ^the extent to which each variety of 
crop under the conditions of Indian agriculture 
exhausts the soil — ^the best means of utilizing the 
present mannre-supply-the possibility of discover- 
ing new sources of chemical manures, similar to 
those which have revolutionised the agriculture of 
Europe — all these subjects are at present a terra 
incognita^ so far as any investigation deserving to 
be called scientific is concerned. They can be satis- 
factorily explored only by a large and well organised 
body of skilled observers, directing their attention 
continuously to the objects of inquiry. At present 
no such class exists, nor, if it did, do the arrange- 
ments of the Government allow time and leisure 
for the necessary research. The maintenance of 
order, the suppression and detection of crime, and 
the collection of the revenue necessary for carry- 
ing on the administration, are the first essential 
tasks of Government ; but they do not comprise 
the whole area of its duties, especially in the case 
of a country where, as in India, the initiation in 
scientific discovery and industrial enterprise must 
be taken by the State. The Government 
of India has not only to rule a great population, 
but to turn a vast, undeveloped estate to the best 
account ; and this it can do only by devoting an 
adequate proportion of the ofl&cial skill and ability 
at its command, to the slow and costly duties of 
minute observation and elaborate inquiry, from 
which alone any such development can be ex- 
pected. 
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Amongst administrative refonns of less general 

Administra- ^-pplication, One of the most important 

ij.^*, '^^°™*- is the abolition of the Madras Board of 

Madras Board 

®^ ^^^in?®- Revenue, and the substitution for it of 

Xk« JLUJL* 

Eevenue Commissioners, with a local 
jurisdiction over the collectors of several districts. 
This change has been repeatedly urged by the 
Government of India upon the local administration, 
and as often persistently resisted by the local 
oflicials. The reform is supported by the majority 

of the Famine Commission, and has 
been sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State. 

Connected with this is another highly im- 

Reduction portaut reform, viz. the breaking-up 

districts*"^^ of several of the over-sized Madras 

R. 101. districts into smaller and more manage- 
able areas. At present four districts have popula- 
tions exceeding two millions, and seven have areas 
exceeding 8,000 square miles. Such charges as 
these are whoUy beyond the supervising powers of 
a single oflScer, and must at all times be prejudicial 
to vigorous, weU-ordered, and eflfective administra- 
tion. The necessary result is that large portions of 
the district are left practically without any European 
superintendence, and this, at all times undesirable, 
becomes at any moment of pressure, such, for in- 
stance, as famine, a grave evil. During the late 
famine serious disorders were, in more cases than 
one, attributed to this cause. 

Several other topics are discussed in connection 
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with this subject by the Famine Commission ; such, 

for instance, as the proper limits of the 

Plans of im- . ' r r 

proved admi- respective dutics of the Collector and 

his assistants, the employment of 
native agency as far as possible for the less 
important business, the enforcement of strict 
rules as to personal inspection of the local 
area in charge, and for the improvement of the 
position and prospects of native officials. Points 
such as these cannot be satisfactorily discussed 
except on the spot, and by those who are prac- 
tically acquaiuted with the working of the system ; 
it is well, however, to observe that these are the 
directions in which the present organization of 
the Service would admit of improvement. 
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CHAPTER rV. 



The doouments, to which referenoe is made in this Chapter, are 
denoted as f oUowb : — 

F.S. Annual Financial Statement of the Indian Gk>yem]iient. 

F. & B.A. Finance and Revenue Accounts issued by the India Office. 

E.I.H.A. East India Home Accounts. 

S.A. 1877-78. Statistical Abstract for the years 1868-69 to 1877-78, issaed 

by the India Office. 

Correspondence relating to the Estimates for the War in 
Afghanistan, 1880. 

Further Correspondence, &c., 1880. 

Statement of Net Revenue and Expenditure of India for 
1856-57, and for 1867-80 inclusive, and Memorandum 
by Mr. H. Waterfield, 8th July 1880. Parliamentary 
Return, No. 279. 



The conventional valuation of 10 Rs.=£l. sterling is adopted 
throughout. 



FINANCE AND TAXATION. 

I PROPOSE in this chapter to trace shortly the past 
history of Indian Finance, to show the present 
financial position of the Government, and to 
examine the question of the degree in which the 
taxation of the country is adjusted to the require- 
ments of the State and resources of the people. 

In dealing with the question of the manage- 
ment of Indian finance, it is unnecessary to examine 
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in detail the course of its administration previous to 
the Mutiny. The present system may he said to 
have taken its rise in the arrangements which the 
events of that period rendered necessary. It may 
ibe convenient, however, to state generally the 
state of things with which the Administrators 
of Indian finance at that time were called to 
deal. 

The Table on the next page shows the degree to 
which the resources of the Government for forty 
years previous to the Mutiny and during that event 
sufficed to estahlish an equilibrium hetw;een 
revenue and expenditure. 

From this it is apparent that it was only in 

times of peace that a surplus could 

18 Feb. iseo. he achieved. In commenting upon it, 

the Finance Minister pointed out that 
all the years during which the Nepal War was on 
hand, from 1814 to 1816, and the Mahratta War, 
.from 1817 to 1819, were years of deficit amounting 
in all to 6J millions. Lord Amherst arrived in 
1823, after three years of surplus, amounting in all 
to 2 J millions. From the year 1814 to 1823, the net 
increase on the deht was about 2 J millions. The 
Burmese War hegan in 1824, and ended in 1826, 
and there were several years of deficit, resulting 
in 1828 in an aggregate deficit of 14J millions 
and an addition to the deht of 12 millions. 
The succeeding decade was one of varying deficits 
and surpluses, the general result heing 3^ millions 
on the side of surplus ; but in 1838 began another 

7 
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ficit in the Bevenues and Charges 
Charges) from 1814-15 to 185^-00. 



TSAB. 



1814-15 
1816-16 
181^17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-20 
1820-21 
1821-22 
1822-28 
1823-24 
1824-25 
1825-26 
1826-27 
1827-28 
1828-29 
1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-^2 
1832-33 
1833-34 
1834-35 
1835-^6 
1836-^7 
1837-38 
1838-39 
1839-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-43 
1843^44 
1844-45 
1846-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1840-60 
1860-61 
1861-52 
1852-63 
1863-64 
1864-56 
1855-66 
1866-67 
1857-68 
1868-69 
1859-60 

Total • 



Surplus. 



117,262 

610,698 

1,748,189 



1,070,534 
109,199 



49,398 



1,441,518 

1,248,224 

780,318 



354,187 
415,448 
531.265 
424,257 



8,895,487 



Deficit. 



£ 

102,992 

1,039,546 

869,006 

792,665 

1,880,069 

1,761,664 



847,091 
2,961,147 
4,953,918 
2,396,820 
3,151,144 

927,629 



207,581 
264,332 



194,477 



381,787 
2,138,713 
1,754,825 
1,771,603 
1,346,011 
1,440,259 

743,893 
1,496,865 

971,322 
1,911,986 
1,473,225 



2,044,117 

1,707,864 
972,791 
148,597 

7,864,222 
13,393,137 

9,290,129 



Bbmaetii. 



-Nepal and Mahratta Wan. 



f First BnrmeBe War and 
V Siege of Bhartpoor. 



the 



Afghan, Soind, and Owalior 
Wars. 



First Sikh War. 



Second Sikh War. 



] 



Second Bormeee War. 



> Hntiny. 



72,196,416 



• AVPMidix to Mr. WUmb'i Ftasaoial ftatMMBt 1880, p. 88. 
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period of war, and there were incessant deficits 
from 1838 to 1849, this period embracing the 
Afghan, Oudh, Gwalior, and first and second 
Sikh Wars. By this time the debt had risen to 
61 millions, involving an annual payment of 2^ 
millions. Then followed four years of surplus, but 
towards the close of the second Burmese War 
there was a deficit in 1863, and the following years 
up to the Mutiny were all in deficit. The Mutiny 
itseK produced a financial crisis of the very gravest 
character. 

When at its close the new Financial Minister 
F. s. reviewed the position, he found in it 

18 Feb. 1860, , n r • i. i.i i i 

p. 6. good grounds for anxiety ; the three 

previous years had involved a deficit of 30^ millions, 

and the coining year was estimated to add a further 

deficit of 6^ millions. The effect of the three 

years of Mutiny had been to add 38i millions to the 

national debt, involving an increased annual interest 

payment of jei,936,000; on the 30th April, 1867, 

just before the Mutiny commenced, the public debt 

had stood at 69^ millions and the annual interest 

at 2i millions; but in 1860 the debt stood at 

Annual 97f milHons, and the annual 

1857 ^^'' charge at 4J miUions. Thus the 

SM^boo 2,525,000 ^^^^^^ ^f ^1^^ Mutiuy may be 

97,85i;ooo 4,461,000 g^id to havc Saddled the people 
of India with a perpetual yearly payment of nearly 
2 miUions, The deficit of 1860-1, despite all 
efforts to curtail it, turned out not to be less than 
4 millions. 
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On the whole, in the 46 years from 1814 
to 1860 there had been 13 years of surplus, 
aggregating ^68,896,000, and 33 years of deficit, 
aggregating Je72, 196,000. Mr. Wilson drew atten- 
tion to the fact that during 69 years of the cen- 
tury considerable additions to indebtedness had 
been made in 44, while only in 16 had reductions 
been effected. The finances of India were, in fact, 
he said, always in difficulty; deficits were their 
normal condition ; the system was to blame ; so 
defective did he consider it, that it was to him a 
matter of surprise that greater evils had not arisen. 

The Table on next page shows how far, since 
1862 up to 1878-79, the revenues of the country have 
sufficed to meet its ordinary expenditure, that is, 
all expenditure except that devoted to Productive 
PubUc Works, and what the effect of famine and 
loss by exchange has been on the revenues. 

From this it appears that during the 17 years 
there has been an aggregate surplus of j616,186,657 
and an aggregate deficit of J614,026,270 or a net 
surplus of j6 1,1 69, 387; and that this is the result 
after discharging all expenses of famine and loss 
by exchange, which together amounted to 26^ 
millions. 

Excluding these items, the surplus has been 
£26,383,119 ; or, accepting the loss by exchange 
as normal expenditure, and treating as extra- 
ordinary only the item of Famine Belief, the 
surplus of the seventeen years would be 
JB16,276,876. 
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BiTUBK of the Gross Berenne and Expeaditnre of India from 1862-68 

1 A- nn ^ 1878-79 (excluding Capital Bipenditore on Eztra- 

8 mSJ)" iSo. ordinary or Productiye Public Works from 1867-68), and 

the Surplus or Deficit in each year, including and exdndii^; 

Expenditure on famine Belief and Loss by Exchange. 



Bellar 



*5|«S2.897i' 



lEOT-TS 158,968,301 



Seieniie with 

Total 
Sxpnidltiira. 



,350 W,B30,GMI 1.482,990 



) 2,iu,*si i,s7a.4s: si 

.-.i 5,3*S,77S 1,0«I.1S8 a 
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3,iai.3Se £.094,34 



lS.lSS,«fi7 14,0Se.i70 



Expendlton, 
Funine B«1iS ud 



a,ii»,o«3 — 

-■"1 «» 



,e6S,M3 5JUi.tU 



4 Sm 7. ud B. A.. 187M9. 



We will now trace in oatline the measures by 
which thiB result has been brought about. 

The deficits of the Mutiny period, though 
alarming in amount, ceased immediately upon the 
close of hostilities, the consequent military re- 
ductions, and the general expansiou of trade and 
national prosperity which fortunately^accompanied 
the re-establishment of British rule. The excessiTe 
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onstoms duties which had been imposed in the 
hour of panic, were found to be working their 
natural result, and had speedily to be reduced. The 
direct taxation which Mr. Wilson imposed in the 
form of an income tax, underwent various modifica- 
tions at the hands of his successors, and eventually 
was allowed to expire in 1873-74. The first five 
years, however, after the Mutiny exhibited either an 
equilibrium or a substantial surplus ; but in 1866-67 
there was a deficit of 2^ millions, to which the two 
following years added a further deficiency of nearly 
4 millions. This result was attributable partly to 
the temporary stagnation of Indian trade in con- 
nection with the European crisis of 1866, and a 

succession of bad harvests in India, 

Chesney'B 

Indian Polity, partly to a fall in the price of opium, 

partly to the ever-increasing demands of 
an administration which was yearly becoming more 
eflBcient, more active, and consequently more costly. 
The expenditure on ordinary Pubhc Works had 
risen from 4 to between 6 and 7 millions per annum, 
and it became apparent that, satisfactory as was 
the annual growth of the national revenue, the 
imperative calls upon it were increasing at a still 
faster rate, and could be met only by a change 
of system. To this view may be traced the initia- 
tion of the two great financial measures of recent 
years, (1st) the scheme known as that of the 
** Extraordinary," or "Productive PubHc Works,'* 
and (2nd) the decentralization of the Provincial 
Finances. Of the first of these a detailed account 
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will be given hereafter ;* at present it is enough to 

F s MMxoh 6 ®^y *^^* ^* proceeded on the principle 
1879. that while every form of non-productive 
public work should be paid for out of revenue, 
loans might be contracted for such works as would 
yield a direct profit to the Government on their 
cost. Of the " decentralization " measures, the 

Reeoiution 14th ^®* ^^^ most important was that 
December 1870. carried out uudcr Lord Mayo's ad- 
ministration in 1870. By this the powers and 
responsibilities of the local governments in respect 
of pubhc expenditure were greatly enlarged. Up 
to this time the whole task of controlling expen- 
diture, and the whole responsibility for the ultimate 
result, lay with the Supreme Government ; and the 
local governments, which had no responsibiUty and 
thus no immediate object in economy, while they 
had a very direct interest in the improvement of 
their populations, naturally showed more anxiety to 
obtain a large share of the public funds than to 
adjust their expenditure to the general financial 
position of the Empire. 

It was resolved accordingly to entrust to the 
local governments certain important departments 
of the administration, to hand over to them cer- 
tain specified funds for the purpose of meeting 
the expenditure thus involved, and to hold them 
responsible for obtaining, either by economies, re- 
arrangement, or, if necessary, local taxation, the 

* See poit under ** Pnblio Aiseto,*' p. 127. 
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means for defrajong any outlay beyond that 
covered by the allotment. Cost of jails, registra- 
tion, poUce, education, medical services, printing, 
roads, and some other items, were thus handed 
over to the several provincial administrations, a 
corresponding allotment of revenue being made to 
each. 

The gross sum made over for these services 
was about 4J millions ; this has subsequently been 
increased, by the further development of the systena, 
to 6J millions, and the Government is gradually 
extending it, as opportunities offer, in various parts 
of the Empire. 

Bengal is now responsible for all^civil expen- 
diture, except that on opium, and for 
all loss on its productive pubUc works. 
It has the benefit of all branches of income, except 
land revenue, opium, and salt. The success of the 
scheme in this Province has been so marked that 
Bengal has already been able to make a material 
contribution to the Imperial revenue from the 
large margin of profit which accrued to her under 
the arrangement. Similar measures will hereafter 
be carried out elsewhere. 

All authorities concur in attesting the excellent 
results of these measures as regards economy and 
activity in the local administrations. The con- 
tinuous growth in local expenditure has been 
successfally arrested ; every branch of the provincial 
administrations has received a wholesome stimulus 
towards care in the use of public fimds ; the local 
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governments have been relieved from a minute 
financial control, which was a constant source of 
irritation, and the Government of India from 
duties of supervision, which threatened to over- 
whelm it. The next few years will, it may be 
hoped, witness the development of a scheme, 
whose substantial success is already beyond 
dispute. 

Every year since 1868-69 has shown a substan- 
tial surplus revenue over ordinary expenditure : 
but extraordinary causes have on several occa- 
sions turned the surplus into deficit. In 1873-74 
an outlay of nearly 4 millions on famine relief in 
Behar involved a deficit of 1} millions, and a 
farther expenditure of more than two millions on 
the same object in the ensuing year, convinced 

-, , .. Lord Northbrook of the necessity of 

Besolution, ^ 

28 April, 1874. treating famine relief as a normally 
recurring cause of expenditure, and of providing 
for it out of a surplus to be established in ordinary 
years. The experience of the next few years was 
destined to exemplify with terrible emphasis the 
wisdom of such a precaution. In 1876 a series of 
calamitous seasons began in Southern India, and 
before the close of the famine in 1878 an outlay of 
more than 9 millions had been incurred in mea- 
sures of public relief. In reviewing the financial 
15 Ma position in 1877, Sir John Strachey re- 
1877. affirmed the principle laid down by 
Lord Northbrook, and explained how the funds 
necessar}' for its realisation could be provided 
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simidtaneously with several great tariff reforms. 
which it was desirable to effect with the least pos- 
sible delay. These means, the Financial Minister 
considered, were to be found in the further deve- 
lopment of the measures of financial decentralisa- 
tion inaugurated by Lord Mayo in 1870. Those 
measures had everywhere been crowned with suc- 
cess, but the arrangements for their extension were 
complete only for Bengal and the North- Western 
Provinces. In both of these provinces the local 
government had agreed to accept the responsibility 
of their Productive PubHc Works, and provide, if 
necessary, by taxation for any loss which they 
might temporarily involve. The reKef thus afforded 
to the Imperial treasury rendered it possible to 
make considerable sacrifices of the customs revenue 
derived from sugar and salt. 

At the close of the year Sir John Strachey ex- 

27 December P^^^^^ more fuUy the means by which 
1877. the policy of securing an adequate sur- 
plus was to be carried out. The rehef of famine 
in the last five years had cost 16 miUions sterling ; 
and when every allowance was made for the ex- 
ceptional badness of the seasons, it would not, he 
thought, be safe to reckon that a less sum thaji 
11^ millions per annum would be adequate to pro- 
vide for the relief of future famines. In addition 
to this the accidental outgoings of a great Empire 
called for a margin of income, which could not 
properly be placed at less than half a million. A 
surplus of two miUions had, accordingly, to be 
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provided ; bat the revenues and expenditure ol 
India were scarcely more than in equihbrium, and 
the margin must therefore be found either by re- 
trenchment, development of existing revenues, or 
fresh taxation. Under the first head, the decen- 
tralization measures carried out at the beginning 
of the year had relieved the Government to the 
extent of j6400,000 ; under the second, additional 
local taxation had been imposed in Bengal and 
the North- West Provinces, and was to be intro- 
duced throughout the country ; the balance might 
be expected to accrue from the normal growth of 
revenue. 

The Budget of the following year was remark- 

F s 18 Mar ^^^® ^^^ scveral important reforms in 
1878. the tariff. The sugar duties — an impost 
on every groimd objectionable — were sacrificed 
at a cost to customs' revenue of JE166,000. The 
arrangements for the aboUtion of the great Inland 
Customs Line, maintained for the sake of the salt 
duties, were advanced far towards completion, and 
a step was taken towards the abandonment of the 
duties on imported cotton goods, by exempting 
certain classes of piece goods which contained no 
yam finer than ** thirties " (i.e. yam of which 30 
hanks of 840 yards apiece weigh a pound), and the 
coarser classes of yams. The duties on railway 
materials and 26 other major heads of imports 
were removed, with the result of leaving only 36 
out of 62 articles taxable under the existing rules. 
In 1879 the arangements fcH* the equahsation 
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of the salt duties were complete^ and on the let 

April 1879 the Inland Costoms Line 
was finally abolished. The removal of 
this vast barrier, 2,274 miles in length, and main- 
taiiied by a little army of 223 oflficers and 11,700 
men, at an annual cost of £162,000, had long been 
an object of desire with the Indian Government, and 
Sir John Strachey, its arch-enemy, had the satis- 
faction of delivering its coup de grace. Another fiscal 
reform of great importance was the extension to 
aU kinds of goods containing no yams finer than 
** thirties " of the privilege conceded to certain 
classes of them by the resolution of the previous 
year. The policy of the measure was hotly ques- 
tioned, and its opponents gathered strength from 
the circumstance that the country was engaged 
in war, and that the loss by exchange for the 
year was now estimated at nearly 4 millions, an 
outgoing of 3§ millions more than would have 
resulted from the same remittances in 1872-73, the 
last year before the disturbance in the equilibrium 
between silver and gold. The amount by 
which the loss exceeded the estimate of the 
previous year, IJ million, was greater, it was 
pointed out, than the entire sum, JBl ,077,000, 
raised by the taxation which had been imposed 
for the purpose of providing a margin of revenue for 
famine relief. In this sense " the famine surplus 
had disappeared.*' 

Vigorous retrenchments were at once set on foot, 
and the results bore strong testimony to the inherent 
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soundness of the financial position. Despite the 
loss on exchange, the year 1878-79 closed with a 
Parly. Return surplus — excluding the exceptional ex- 
No. 279. penditure on war and famine relief — of 
three millions : the estimated surplus of the 
following year, 1879-80, excluding the same 
items, was nearly five millions, that of 1880-81 
4 J millions. On the introduction of the Budget in 

March 1880, it was accordingly hoped 

IP, 8. 1880-81* o ./ x- 

that the whole of the expenses of the 
Afghan war and frontier railways, then estimated at 
9 J millions, might be met from current income. The 
subsequent discovery of a serious error in the Mili- 
tary Estimates, rendered it necessary to provide for 
a portion of the outlay by loan, and the war will 
probably add about 5 millions to the Public 
Indebtedness. Against this, however, may be set 
the Frontier Railways, on which 4 millions will 
have been expended, and which, being of per- 
manent strategical importance, might at any time 
with great propriety have been constructed with 
borrowed funds. Towards these highly favourable 
results it was computed that the increased taxation, 
imposed during the three years, had contributed an 
aggregate sum of 3 J millions. It was now deter- 
mined to give up je340,000 of the ^820,000 raised 
by the license tax on the trading classes, by 
exempting all incomes under £50, a surrender 
which will reduce the annual proceeds of the tax 
to about half a million sterling. 

The following statement shows in detail the 
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Statbmbvt showing the Bxvkkub and Bxpskditube 

and in Enoii4ND, for the 



Land Bevenue 
Tributes and Contributions 
Forest - - - - 
Excise - - - - 
Assessed Taxes 
Provincial Bates 
Customs- 

Salt .... 
Opium - - - - 
Stamps - - - - 
Mint .... 
Miscellaneous - 
Minor Departments - 
Imw and Justice 
Police . - . - 
Marine - - - . 
Education 

Medical - . - . 
Stationery and Printing 
Post Office - - - 
Telegraph 

Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation Allowances 
Interest - - - . 
Army .... 
Gain by Exchange - 
Public Works — Ordinary - 
Productive Public Works - 



Gross 
Bevenue. 



Deduct : Befunds and Draw- 
backs as per contra 

Total Bevenue, Gross 



22,880,586 

708,660 

605,488 

2,619,849 

900,920 

2,688,885 

2,826,561 

6,941,120 

9,399,401 

8,110,540 

172,886 

874,865 

84,977 

880,626 

211,108 

250,696 

147,426 

44,SS2 

47,096 

911,806 

426,694 

667,486 
628,367 
974,781 
474,486 
760,61 7 
6,676,230 



£65,198,629 



Dedact : Cost of 

realisatiim of 

Beyennfl, vids 

iteme printed in 

italics in coL 1 

per contra. 

2,966,489 

454,984 

87,889 

87,617 

64,481 

200,417 

404,748 

1,698,780 

115,452 

108,991 

806,689 



Bevenne Re- 
ceipts of va. 
rions Public 
\ Departments 
/ taken in re. 
dnction of 
Gross Expen. 
ditnre per 
contra. 



I 



Jg65,198,629 



Net 



Nel 

Bevenne. 



J6 

19,864,097 

708,660 

150,499 

2,581,510 

868,808 

2,574,404 

2,126,144 

6,586,877 

7,700.671 

2,995,088 

68,844 

67,676 



£46,681,778 
406,662 



£45,275,211 



NoTB.~ln order to make this soiplns agree with that shown in the 

Biqpenditoxe oo^nTw«f reepeotiTely ; thev axe omitted from Ihis Btetement 
Funds In the hands of the Ooreminent of Tudi«. 
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BBVBMUB AND EXPENDITUBB, 1878-79. 

(GroBB and Net) of the Govbhmmsmt of India, in India 
ended the Slst of March 1879. 



Ill 







Dedact: Be- 








Texme Receipts, 


1 




GroBs 


videitemB 


Net 




Ezpendi^e. 


printed in itaUcs 

inooL Iper 

contra. 


Expenditure. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Administration 


1,487,862 




1,487,852 


Minor Departments 


855,847 


84,977 


270,370 


Law and Justice 


3,437,790 


880,626 


2,567,164 


Police - , . . 


2,419,119 


211,108 


2,208,011 


Marine . - - . 


548,703 


250,695 


298,108 


Education 


978,264 


147,425 


830,829 


Ecclesiastical - 


156,200 




155,200 


Medical . - - - 


669,059 


44,882 


624,727 


Stationery and Printing - 


^ 471,470 


47,09(5 


424,374 


Political - - - - 


448,793 




448,798 


Post Office 


1,083,327 


911,806 


121,621 


Telegraph 


470,790 


426,694 


44,096 


Allowances, &c., under 








Treaties 


1,826,484 


— 


1,826,484 


Civil Absentee Allowances 


231,561 




231,661 


Superannuation and Re- 








tired Allowances • 


1,997,327 


667,486 


1,329,842 


Interest - - - - 


4,964,021 


628,867 


4,325,654 


Army - - . - 


♦17,092,488 


974,781 


*16,117,707 


Loss by Exchange - 


8,359,144 


474,485 


2,884,659 


Famine - - - - 


313,420 




313,420 


Public Works — Ordinary - 


5,176,012 


760,517 


4,425,495 


Productive Public Works - 


8,174,923 


6,675,230 


1,599,693 


T^nd Revenue - 


2,966,489 


\ 




Forest . - - - 


454,934 






Excise - . - - 


87,639 






Assessed Taxes - 


37,617 


Cost of reali- 




Provincial Bates 


64,431 


sation of Re- 




Customs - - - - 


200,417 


V venue, taken 
An redaction 




SaU ' ' ' - 
Opium - - - - 


404,743 
1,698,730 


of Groes Re- 
venue per con- 
tra. 




Stamps - - - - 


115,452 






Mint - . - - 


103,991 






Miscellaneous - 


306,689 


/ 




£62,042,416 , 


£42,626,560 


Befnnds and Drawbacks - 
Total Expenditure, Gross 


406,662 


Net - 




£62,448,978 


£42,626,660 


Surplus - - , 


2,749,661 




2,749,661 


£66,198,629 


£45,275,211 



BereniM Aoconntif mma of £973 and £716,378 should be added to the Revenue and 
SMfely edJttitiBS entrita connected with the Balances of the Provincial and Xiocal 
« Of this film £076Jnn was due to the war In AfKhanittaa. 
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revenue and expenditure of the government for 
1878-79, distinguishing, by means of italics, those 
items on the revenue side which result in a net 
gain to Government, from those which are a mere 
set-off against a larger expenditure ; and those 
items on the expenditure side which result in net 
expenditure, from those which are only the out- 
goings of departments which, on the whole, result 
in income. 

Having now seen how the Government of India 
stands as to annual income and expenditure, we 
may proceed to ascertain the final financial result 
which has been attained. The following state- 
ment of Assets and Liabilities shows the precise 
position of the Indian Government at the close 
of the official year, 1878-9, the last for which the 
accounts have been completed : — 

Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Q-oyemment of India 
in England and in India on 3l8t March 1879. 

Lidbilitiea. Assets, 

£ 
Total registered debt . 137,868,043 
Temporary debt . . 1,000,000 
Treasnry notes oatstanding 1,970,751 
Balance of same received 

on acooant of service 

funds .... 2,104,686 
Savings-bank balances . 1,912,401 
Balances of excladed 



local funds .... 

Balances of deposits 

Political trust, prize, and 
railway funds 

Deposits by native princes 
(not included above) . 

Balance of capital of gua- 
ranteed companies • 

Bills payable . . • 

Kiscelliuieous . 



224,714 
5,828,493 

1,086,874 

1,824,323 

358,122 
. 1,490,998 
. 1,015,385 

£156,684,790 



Cash balances . 

Value of buildings, land, 
&c. in England 

Amounts advanced to gua- 
ranteed companies re> 
payable 

Loans to native states, &o. 

Expenditure on Productive 
Public Works 

Miscellaneous . 

Balance .... 



£ 

13,910,078 

1,079,100 



7,619,626 
8,282,815 



83,475,921 

80,000 

92,837,760 



£166,684,790 
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We will now examine the figures of the state- 
ment in detail. The first item is the 
Eegistered Debt, amomiting to nearly 
138 millions. This consists of 



Debt. 



Debt bearing interest - £78,797,866 in India, 
p^ ^, ^ ^ 69,008,200 in England. 

1878-9, p. 158! . 

^ jei37,806,066 

Debt not bearing interest 41,070 in India. 

20,917 in England. 

Total . - - Jl37,868,043 



The average rate of interest on the Indian 
debt was £4 2s. 8d., and the sum thus payable was 
f 3,267,728. The average rate of interest on the 
English debt was £4 Ss. 1 d.y and the sum thus 
payable was £2,632,328. 

The following Table shows the growth of the 
Debt since 1S40:— 



Official Year ended 






Debt. 
Mil. £ * 


80th April, 1840 






29-97 




„ 1841 






8118 


8. A. 1877-8, i 


,« 1842 






88 48 


p. 148. 


„ 1848 
„ 1844 
„ 1845 
„ 1846 
„ 1847 
„ 1848 
„ 1849 
„ 1850 
, „ 1851 
„ 1852 






85-79 
37-22 
3866 
88-89 
41-76 
43-81 
45-56 
48-25 
49-26 
4905 




„ 1853 






49-69 




„ 1854 






4706 




„ 1855 






48-70 




„ 1856 


• 




50-85 




,. 1857 


• • 




62*28 




*(OflO0 


omitted 


I) 





8 
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Offlolal Year ended 




DeM. 


80th 


April, 


1858 


«• •• 


61*98 






1869 


• • • • • < 


78*66 






1860 


• • • • • 


89-98 






1861 


■ • • • • 


94-56 






1862 


• • • • • 


98*58 






1868 


• • • • • 


96*88 






1864 


• • • • • 


90*95 






1865 


• • • • < 


90*73 






1866 


• • • » • 4 


90*51 


8lBt March, 


1867 


(11 montbe) 


98*58 




tt 


1868 


• • • • • 


95*48 




II 


1869 


• • • • • 


9619 




11 


1870 


• > • • • 


101*75 




H 


1871 




104*88 




It 


1872 


• • • • < 


. 106-96 




I* 


1878 


• • • • • 1 


105*47 




tt 


1874 




107*58 




It 


1875 


• • • • • < 


118*45 




tl 


1876 


• • • • a 


122*57 




tt 


1877 




127*82 




t» 


1878 


• • • ■ • • 


184*68 




*l 


1879 




187-86 






• (0.000 omifctad.) 





From this Table it appears that after the close 
of the period of abnormal expenditure due to the 
Mutiny, the debt, having reached its highest point in 
1861-2, when it was 98^ milUons, began to decline 
till the end of 1866-6, when it stood at 90J mil- 
lions. In 1867-8 the systematic borrowing for Pro- 
ductive Public Works began, and from that period 
till the present time the debt has gone on increasing, 
reaching, in 1878-9, the sum of JE137,868,000. Of 
this increase, a large portion, about 33J millions, 
has been spent on the class of State projects 
known as "Productive Public Works," viz. 
11 J millions on Irrigation, 22 millions on State 
Railways, and J million on the Madras Harbour 

Works. How far this expenditure is 
18789, p. 12 justified by the result, we will consider 

when we come to the item among the 
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assets of the Govemment.* Meanwhile, let it suffice 
to say that 33J millions of the debt are thus explained. 

Another item which has gone to make up the 
increase of the debt is 4^ millions spent in 1874 in 
the redemption of the dividend due to the 
holders of East India Stock, and not, therefore, to 
be regarded as a real increase of indebtedness. 

The 33J millions mentioned above as borrowed for 
Productive Public Works, represent only a portion 
of the State expenditure on works of public improve- 
ment. In the first place there had been, up to the 
close of 1878-9, an expenditure of nearly 8 nulUous 
from ordinary revenue on these very works ; besides 
this there has been, in the course of the last 
twenty years, a vast expenditure on objects, which, 
though not technically '* remunerative" in the sense 
of showing a dividend on outlay, are none the less 
conducive in a high degree to the well-being of 
society, the wealth and prosperity of the country, 
and the development of its resources. Such works 
are roads, barracks, courts, jails, dispensaries, and 
other civil buildings. An explanation of the 
effects of this expenditure is given in a memo- 
randum by Sir John Strachey, in which he 
contrasted the India of thixtj or forty year, ago 
with its present condition. 

" It is not too maoh to say that there was then, comparatively 

M b 8' sp^ftking, little in India of what we now think the 

J. Stnushey to first necessities of a civilized administration. When 

HoaMofCom- ^ ^^®"^ from Calcutta to my first station in the North- 

nw>ni. Western Provinces, I was carried about a thousand 

• p. 127. 

8 ♦ 
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miles in a box on men's shoulders ; there were no other means of 
travelling throogh the richest and most advanced and most 
important parts of India. Speaking broadly, roads and bridges 
had bat began to appear; there were no canals to save the 
people firom destraction by famine, or those that existed were 
on a very small scale ; there were few barracks in which 
English soldiers could live with tolerable health and comfort; 
there were few jails in which a sentence of imprisonment did not 
carry with it a serioas probability that it woald prove a sentence of 
death. The country at that time was entering on a phase of rapid 
change. The firm establishment of order was followed by improve- 
ments in all directions. 

** Ten thousand things were demanded which India had not got, 
bat which it was felt must be provided. The country mast be 
covered with railways and telegraphs, and roads and bridges. 
Canals must be made to preserve the people from starvation. 
Barracks must be built and every sort of sanitary arrangement be 
carried out. 

" This was not only true in regard to matters of Imperial 
concern. Demands for improvement, similar to those which fell 
upon the Central Government, cropped up in every city and in 
every district of the country. 

*' Twelve or fifteen years ago, in Calcutta there was no drainage. 
The filth of the city rotted away in the midst of the population in 
horrible pestilential ditches, or was thrown into the river, there to 
float backwards and forwards with every change of the tide. To 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants clean water was unknown. They 
drank either the filthy water of the river, polluted with every con- 
ceivable abomination, or the still filthier contents of shallow tanka. 
The river, which was the main source of supply to thousands of 
people, was not only the receptacle for ordinary filth ; it was the 
great graveyard of the city. I forget how many thousand corpses 
were thrown into it every year. I forget how many hundred 
corpses were thrown into it from the Government hospitals and 
jails alone, for these practices were by no means confined to the 
poor and ignorant ; they were followed or allowed, as a matter of 
. course, by the officers of the Government and of the municipality. 
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I wish the Committee could have seen the sights which were to be 
seen in Calcutta in those days, in the hospitals, and jails, and 
markets, and slaughter-houses, and public streets. The place was 
declared by myself, in official reports which I sent to the Govern- 
ment, when Sanitary Commissioner in the year 1864, of which, 
the language, although strong, was not, and could not be, stronger 
than the truth required, to be hardly fit for civilized men to live in. 

" Only about a year ago, in the great city of Rangoon, con- 
taining more than 100,000 people, with half a million tons of 
shipping, there was not a single public lamp, no supply of whole- 
some water, not a single drain except the surface drains at the sides 
of the streets, and no proper means of removing the nightsoil and 
filth out of the town. 

''When I say that, to a great extent, the requirements of 
civilized life and modem administration have had to be provided for 
India, for the first time, within the space of a few years, I do not 
speak only of material objects, of roads, and railways, and canals, 
and barracks and city improvements, and so forth. The demand 
for improved administration has been so strong that it is not too 
much to say that the whole of the public services have been re- 
organised." 

These enormous and diversified wants have 
been to a large extent supplied at an outlay 
ranging from 6J to 3 millions per annum. The 
amounts thus expended on public works annually 
since the beginning of 1867-8 have been as follows : — 

Expenditure an Ordinary Public Worhsj excluding 
Pariiamen- Railways^ during each of the undermentioned 

tary Retam, 

8 July, 1880. UCarS. 

No. 279, p. 8. 

1867-8. 1868-9. 1869-70. 1870-1. 1871-2. 1872-8. 

5,687,000 6,291,000 5,052,000 4,014,000 8,968,000 8,606,000 

1873-4. 1874-5. 1875-6. 1876-7. 1877.». 18789. 

3,167,535 3,471,000 3,630,000 3,519,000 3,676,000 5,176.000 

This shows an expenditure of more than 
51 millions since 1867-8 on Public Works of 
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improvement, other than those classed as " Pro- 
ductive." The years 1879-80 and 1880-1 wiU add 
another 10^ millions to the sum so spent 

Amongst other things, the entire country has 

p. & B. A. ^®®^ suppKed with the means of tele- 

1878-9. p. 186. graphic communication at a cost of 

3i millions, and besides the enormous advantages 
thus received for Government and the public, a 
valuable net income has been secured. In 
p & R A 1878-9 the net profits of telegraphs 
1878-9. p. 39. ^ere £19,000. 

Even this, however, does not represent the whole 
of the expenditure on works of public improvement. 

The development of the great railway system 
involved a large initial outlay. While the 
railways were under construction, and during the 
period which elapsed before the people had become 
accustomed to their use, they necessarily failed to 
earn ^jhe 6 per cent, interest which the Govern- 
ment had guaranteed on the capital embarked in 
them. During these years the Government has 
had to make good the sum by which the net eam- 
iags on any of the lines have fallen short of 6 per 
cent. The sums thus paid since 1869 have, been 
as follows : — 

Excess of GuaranJteed Interest over net Traffic Receipts. 

8. A. 1877-8, 1868-9. 1869-70. 1870-1. 1871-2. 1872-3. 

* p. 106. ' ^1,700,470 1,647,064 1,834,811 1,723,218 2,110,601 
P. & B. A. 
1876-7, 1877-8 1878-4. 1874-6. 18766. 1876-7. 1877-8. 1878.9. 

& 1878-9. 1,437,362 1,244,662 976,310 277,163 •675,085 789,8« 

• In ihifl year then was a net profit to Government of £676,065. 
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The total deficiency thus made good and the 

share of profits paid to those railways 

1878-9. p. 179! which had earned net profits in excess 

of 5 per cent., amounted on the 31st 
March 1879 to nearly 27 millions. 

This payment must he regarded as part of 
the expense of developing the railway system ; 
it has become gradually smaller; in 1877-8 
for the first time, more than the guaranteed 
interest was earned ; and in 1880-81 , it is expected 
the charge will finally disappear altogether. The 
Bailway system will, undoubtedly, in future years, 
prove a national possession of the utmost 
value. 

Objection has sometimes been taken to the rule 
by which the outlay on productive public works is 
separated in the accounts from ordinary expendi- 
ture. These works, it is said, — ^however advan- 
tageous — are not, for that reason, any the less an 
outgoing, which should take its place like any other 
heading of expense, and the capital expended by 
the State upon them, either directly or in the form 
of a guarantee of interest, should be shown as part 
of the National Debt. Without criticising the, 
soundness of this objection, it may be replied that 
this way of stating the case is eminently favourable 
to the Indian Government, for the effect would 
be that the National Debt would still be a small 
one, while the interest rate would be the lowest in 
the world. Taking the public indebtedness on the 
Slst of March 1879, as thus calculated, at 236 
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millions, viz. public debt, 138 millions, and Guar- 
anteed Companies, 98 millions ; and putting on the 
one side all charges for interest and marntenance, 
and on the other all revenue from public works, 
the result would be that the rate of interest paid on 
the total capital would stand for the year 187&-79 
at a little over 2^ per cent. At the close of the 
following financial year, the amount of combined 
debt stood at 249 millions, and the interest payable 
thereon at about 2 per cent., whilst, from the most 
recent data, it appears that at the close of the year 
1880-81, the debt will amount to 266 millions, and 
the interest, after allowing for the net revenue 
from guaranteed railways and productive public 
works, will not quite reach IJ per cent. The 
following table shows how this result is arrived at : 





1878-79. 
Actual. 


1879-80. 
Estimate. 


1880-81. 
Estimate. 


Interest on Debt other than 
that for Productive Public 
Works 

Interest and Maintenance of 
Productive Public Works . 

Deduct: received from Pro- 
ductive Public Works, in- 
cluding Guaranteed Com- 
panies .... 

Total Debt at close of each 
year, including capital of 
Guaranteed Companies 


£ 
4,575,069 
8.174,923 


£ 
4,461,735 
8,676.186 


£ 
4,014,000 
8,615,200 


12,749,992 
6,575,230 


13,127,920 
8,089.967 


12,629,200 
8,928,000 


6,174,762 


5,037,953 


8,701,200 


236,000,000 


249,000,000 


256,000,000 



The 138 millions of interest bearing debt out- 
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standing on the Slst March 1879, had risen by 
the 31st March 1880 to 

je82,664,224 in India, 
68,834,639 in England. 

jei61,398,863 

This increase was occasioned partly by the 
transactions connected with the acquisition by the 
Government of the East India Eailway, which 
involved the creation of J66,116,939 Four per Cent. 
Stock, employed in the purchase of a portion of 
the annuity for which the concern was bought. 
Another cause of increase, to the extent of 4i 
millions, was the transfer to the Crown of the de- 
benture debt of the Company, which was one of 
the terms of the transfer. 

In the summer of 1880 a 4i per cent, loan for 
313 lakhs was opened in Calcutta, and disposed 
of at a premium of 3^^, 26^ crores having been 
tendered. 

In July of the same year, a portion of the 
English debt, ^£17,200,000, which bore interest at 
6 per cent., was discharged, 16 J millions being 
converted into a Four per Cent. Stock, and the 
balance paid off in cash at par. 

In December 1880 a 3i per cent, loan of 
J63,600,000 was opened in London, and negotiated 
at prices ranging from J6104 6s. to J6103 lis., mostly 
at the higher price. 14J millions were tendered. 

The total debt, accordingly, in England and 
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India now stands at about 168 millions. The charge 
for interest, however, has, owing to the improved 
credit of the Government and the better terms 
obtainable, steadily declined. Its course for the 
last 10 years has been as follows : — 



Parliamentary 
Return, No. 279. 



NET CHABOE FOB INTEBEST ON DEBT. 
{Three (fa omitted,) 



Net Interest on PnbUo ^ 
Debt other than that 
incurred for Prodao- ' 
tive PubUc Works J 


1871-a. 


1878^ 


18734. 


1874-6. 


1876^ 


187ft-7. 


i8n-a 


1878«. 


18r»«)L 


umi 


£ 

6,386 


£ 

6,068 


£ 
4.980 


£ 
4.306 


£ 

4.266 


£ 
4.371 


£ 
4.600 


£ 
4.396 


4491 


£ 
HIS 


Interest on Debt in-) 
corred for Prodao- ■ 
tive PnbUc Works .) 


217 


893 


406 


664 


734 


896 


1.068 


1.406 


1,687 


!•« 



This statement shows that the charge for inter- 
est on the Public Debt, including that incurred for 
Productive Public Works, has sunk from £5,603,000 
to ^66,488,000, and, excluding the Productive Works 
Debt, from 6i miUions to 3f millions ; and, now 
that it has been discovered that the Indian Govern- 
ment can borrow in London at less than 3J per 
cent., a still larger reduction in the interest will 
be possible. The whole of the English Debt, 
68f milHons, falls in at various dates between the 
present time and October 1888 ; and the interest 
rate, which in 1879 averaged 4 J per cent., and sank 
in the next year to a fraction over 4 per cent., will 
by that time be only 3i per cent. As, moreover, 
the interest on the capital of the Productive Public 
Works, is calculated at 4 J per cent., it is obvious 
that they are debited with a larger interest charge 
than they really involve, and that their net earzungs 
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are to that extent greater than they appear in the 

accounts. In the meantime^ a comparison of the 

present interest charge with that of 40 years ago 

shows how little ground for alarm, so far as ind ^bted- 

ness is concerned, the Indian Finances aflfbr.l. In 

1840 the annual interest was IJ million; in 

1879-80 it was 6 J millions, showing an increase 

of 4 millions. Of this, the interest on money sunk 

p. s. 1880-1. Appendix, in Productivc Works is for 

8urRaUwIys*£^^^^^^^^^ 1880-1 U miUions, and is 
Irrigation . £1,211.000 ^^^^^ ^.^^^ covcred by the net 

earnings of the various undertakings, which in 
1880-1 are estimated at JEl, 807,000. 

The rest of the increased charge, 2^ millions, 
must be regarded as the charge involved by all the 
wars since 1840, the suppression of the Mutiny, the 

Famines, and the general improvements 
^^iM ** described above. The important fact 

is that the charge for interest is less 
now than it was ten years ago. As compared with 
its foreign trade the debt of India is less than that 
of the United Kingdom, and infinitely less than 
those of Prance, Kussia, or the United States. 

Comparison of Indian Trade and Debt with that of other 

Nations in 1878-79. 

Population in National Debt In Foreign Trade In 

Millions. Millions Sterling. Millions Sterling. 

United Kingdom 34 - - 776 - - 611 

France - - - 37 - - 795 - - 367 

Eussia - - - 88 - - 409 - - 109 

United States - 47 - - 416 - - 226 

India - - - 200 - - 138 - - 122 
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Betuming to our examiiiation of the State- 
ment of Assets and Liabilities,* we find that 
the Eegistered Debt does not represent the 
entire indebtedness of the Indian Goyemment. 
There are in the first place temporary debts, 
borrowed from the Bank of England for short 
periods to meet any exceptional pressure on the 
Home Treasury, owing to failure of the ordinary 
Temporary remittances or other causes. At the 
^R*'& R. A. close of 1878-9 the indebtedness under 
1878-9. p. 159. ^j^g iiead was 1 million sterling. 

In the next place there are Treasury Notes 

Treasury issuedto the Scrvice Funds, representing 

^F^& R A. a state liabiKty, which amounted at 

1878-9. p. 169. ^j^^ ^i^g^ q£ igyg^g ^^ ^£1^970,751. 

The Government of India is the depository of 
Service various fuuds formed by subscription of 
^*&*R. A. i*8 officials for the benefit of their 
1878-9. p. 160. -^^ows and orphans, and in some oases 
towards their own pensions ; a large sum is paid 
every year in various forms of pension, to which 
these contributions may be regarded as a partial 
set off. The sums thus held amounted at the close 
of 1878-9 to je2,104,686. 

The balances of the Government Savings' Banks 

Savings' ^* *^® Presidency Towns, the District 

Sices* ^^ Savings' Banks, and Begimental 

1878-* ^ieo* Savings' Banks amounted at the close 

* ^' * of the year to ^61,912,401. 

There are various pubHc bodies, such as 

• p. 112. 
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Excluded Municipalities, Port Trusts, &c., whose 
^p.^& R^Jf* revenues are not incorporated in the 
^^8ee^'p/^s S^^^^^ accounts of the Empire, and 
1878-9. 5 3&4. ^iiich are consequently termed "Ex- 
cluded local funds." Some of them bank with 
the Government, and the funds standing to their 
account under this heading on Slst March, 
1879-80, aggregated £224,714. 

The rest of the provincial and local revenue 

Balances standing to the account of the various 
Y. ^A^E^^k. 1^^^^ Governments, amounting on 
i^rU'o^i 31st March, 1879, to £2,406,066, is 
61&62.P.141. entered under the heading of "De- 
posits." Under this heading also appear all mis- 
cellaneous deposits, such as those by various 
departments, courts, &c. The total amount of 
deposits, including the £2,406,066 just mentioned, 
on March 31st, 1879, was £6,828,493. 

There is another class of deposits, the principal 

Political items of which are a fund entitled 
I^d'R^u Baboo Begum's Stipend Fund, the 
r^/R^^i: Nizamut Stipend Fund, and Prize 
1878-9. p. 164. F^dg^ The amount for which the 

Government was responsible on March 31st, 1879, 

was jei, 086,874. 

The Government of India was also responsible 

Deposits on the same date for £1,824,000, prin- 

Princes**^* cipally deposited by the late King of 
P. A R^ A. 1878.9. q^^ rpj^^ j^^^ j^ ^^^ repayable, but 

it involves a permanent annual liabihty to various 
charities and pensions. 
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The yarious Guaranteed Companies deposit 
, the capital, which from time to time 

Balance of * 

Capital of thcv raisc, with the Government 

fuaran teed 

Railway mitil they have occasion to use it. 
p° &^ R. a! Some of the companies, however, have 
' ^' overdrawn their capital account ; the 
amount thus overdrawn amounts to £821,384. 
The net amount held by the Government of India 
at the close of 1878-9 was ^6368,122. 

The item jei, 490,988, under "Bills payable,*' 
M^^ P*^" represents bills drawn on India by the 
ta**^^^^S!Ji Secretary of State, &c., outstanding on 
2^h June! March 31st, 1879. 

The sum of jEl,016,386 entered under 
" Miscellaneous " is thus made up : — 
Misceiia- jjast India Stock, — 

neous. ' 

East I. Home. Capital Unclaimed . . Je8,189 

Accts. 1877-8. ^ ^ 

Ace. No. 3. Dividends Unclaimed . • 22,196 

Estimated amount owing for stores . . 96,000 
Due to the Imperial Government for non- 
effective military charges. (This charge 
is adjusted from time to time as con- 
venient) ..... 890,000 

£1,016,386 

Assets. We now come to consider the Assets* 
The first item, *' Cash balances," was divided 

as follows : 
Cash ba- £12,792,163 was in the Indian Treasuries. 

'•^'tR.A. 1,117,926 „ England. 

18789, p. 65. 

^213,910,078 
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The next asset is ^^ Buildings, &o. in England." 
It includes £640,000, the estimated 

Buildings 

in England, value of the India Office, Cooper's Hill 

E. India Home 

Ace., 1877-8. College £100,000, and other property 

Aecoant No. 3. . . . ^r>i j • i 11 

of the Government m houses or lands. 

The next item is 7^ millions due by the 

Amounts Eastom Bengal Eailway, the Gudh 

ou??an?eed ^Jid Eohilkuud Eailway, and the 

JepTySiJfe' Madras Irrigation Company, for money 

te ^ advanced on account of guaxan- 

No. 3. f^QQ^ interest in excess of their net 

revenue balances. The sums thus owing by 

the other Railways were abandoned by the 

Secretary of State in 1870. Besides money due 

for interest a sum of J6372,000, the outstanding 

balance of a loan, is due by the Madras Ii rigation 

Company. 

We next come to 8^ millions lent by the 

Government to Native States, Munici- 

tive" States! paUties,&c.for purposes of improvement. 

9.'m66.^^^^ The rate of interest is generally 6 per 

cent. All public bodies, as a rule, 
borrow through the Government. 

The next item, '' Productive Public Works," 
is of the utmost importance, and it is desirable to 
scrutinize it with care. It represents : — 

J£ll,252,356 expended on Irrigation and 

Productive xt j.« 

PubUc Works. JN avigatiou. 

1878-9, p. 14. 21,964,209 on State Eailways. 

269,366 Madras Harbour Works. 

^633,476,921 
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The history of the expenditure classed as Pro- 
ductive Public Works is as follows : — 

8th Aug., 1864. ^ , r. ^ r^ 

In 1864 the Secretary of State 
definitely accepted the view — (1) that the State 
should itself undertake the construction of Irriga- 
tion Works, discarding the agency of companies; 
and (2) that, when the surplus funds of the 
Government were insufficient for this purpose, 
loans should be raised. 

Upon this it was pointed out that the sum 

Note by Col. P^obably available for such a purpose 

L. to^Go"^: ^^^^ ^^* exceed £300,000, and in no 

I't'^ia}^ case would it be more than ^2600,000 ; 

Feb., 1865. ' ' 

that the sum likely to be required during 
the next ten years for the proper extension of Irriga- 
tion Works was about 30 millions ; that a loan of 
20 millions was necessary to carry out the scheme 
satisfactorily; that the accounts of the works so 
constructed ought to be kept separate from the 
ordinary revenues ; that the aim should be the 
protection of the country from famine ; that no 
scheme ought to be taken up which did not 
promise to be fairly remunerative ; that the outlay 
of 20 millions would involve establishment charges 
of about £400,000 or £600,000, maintenance 
charges of £200,000 or £300,000, and an interest 
charge of a million, and that this might be earned 
as well as a surplus of profit ; that the earnings 
would gradually overtake the expenses, so that at 
the end of ten years the charge was not likely to 
be more than J million ; that this could either be 
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paid from revenues or added to the capital 
borrowed, the essential question being whether 
the works are really worth the sum spent on them ; 
that the financial risk was small, and one which 
Government was bound to run. 

In the development of this project, the Govern- 
18th July, ment of India, in 1873, drew up a 
1873. forecast of Irrigation and Eailway 
Expenditure for the years 1872-78. The capital 
expenditure on Canals, including JB4,689,000 already 
spent, was to be £30,325,000 ; about 8^ millions 
were to be spent in the six years 1872-78. The 
annual charge resulting from excess of interest 
over net revenue was calculated as ranging from 
38,760 Es. to 214,660 Es. 

On State Eailways 3 miUions were to be spent 
annually, resulting in 2,125 miles open in 1877-8, 
and an annual charge for excess of interest over 
nett earnings of ^6578,000 in 1877-8. 

Besides the direct expenditure on Productive 
Public Works, it was estimated that the gua- 
ranteed lines would involve an annual charge 
for the six years varying from £2,209,000 to 
£1,397,000, and the total annual charge for Irriga- 
tion and Eailways was to be : — 

1872-3 . . . £2,378,000 
1873-4 ... 2,127.000 
1874-5 . . . 2,019,000 
1875-6 . . . 1,991,000 

1876-7 . . 1,987,000 

1877-8 ... 1,990,000 

9 
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In 1875, some modificationB were made in this 
11th June, scheme ; the amomit to be ammally 
^®^^- borrowed for it was fixed at 4 millions, 
viz., je2,700,000 on railways, and jei,300,000 on 
Canals ; the annual charge on revenue for interest 
and maintenance was reckoned as gradually 
diminishingfromJB2,867,000for 1872-3 to £1,939,000 
for 1879-80. 

In 1876 Government announced that the 
fall in the value of silver had occasioned great 
embarrassment in carrying out this scheme; 
that the end of the loss, thus occasioned, 
F. s. for <^ould not be seen ; that it had become 
3ilt ^876"** necessary to refrain, as far as possible, 
p. 93. ' from increasing payments in England 
by increased borrowing, and that the sphere of 
operations must be contracted, so far as was possi- 
ble without incurring loss from sudden reduction 
of establishments and waste of material. The 
capital expenditure for Productive Public Works 
for the year was reduced to J63, 769,000; and for 
the future the Government resolved to restrict its 
outlay in this direction to the limit of the amomit 

Despatch of ^^^^ ^^8^* ^® advautsgeously bor- 
the ooyern- rowed in India, estimating that amount 

ment of India, ' " 

13th October, for the presout at 2 or 2J- millions per 

annum.* 
Misapprehension has existed as to the financial 
results of the works undertaken under this scheme, 

* This view was upheld by the East India Pablic Works Committee* and 
has been enforced by the Secretary of State.— Se« F. S. 1880-1, § 70. 
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owing to the fact that in some parts of India the 
accounts have until recently been so constructed 
as to show under other headings large portions of 
the earnings of the Canals. The last and most 
complete statement of their position is to be found 
in the Appendix to the Financial Statement for 
1880-1. It there appears that up to the close of 
that year, leaving aside the recently purchased 
East Indian Eailway, there wiU have been ex- 
pended on State Eailways : — 



state Rail- Productive Public Works 

ways. 
F.S. 1880-1. 
App. Table V. 



outlay . 
Ordinary outlay 

Total 



£26,633,000 
4,661,000 

^631,184,000 



The net earnings for each year since 1874-6 

A^' ^TM^ii ^^^^ ^ rapid increase resulting from the 

completion of the lines : — 



Miles Open • 
Net Earnings 


1874-6. 


1876-6. 


1876-7. 


1877-8. 


1878-9. 


Estimate. 
1879-80. 


Estimate. 
1880-1. 


221 
£44,982 


485 
96,027 


683 
92,680 


806 
181,884 


1.287 
236,481 


2,014 
364,800 


2,498 
696,000 



The net earnings of the East Indian Railway 
and guaranteed lines in 1880-1 are estimated at 
£6,646,000. Including guaranteed, the entire 
railway system will have earned about 4^ per cent, 
on a capital of 130 millions sterling. This may be 
compared with the 4 per cent, earned upon a 
capital of 166 millions by the 14 principal English 
railways in the first half of 1879, and the £5 3s. Id. 
per cent, earned in the first half of 1880. 

9 ♦ 
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Canals. On the works of Irrigation, for which 
capital and revenue accounts are kept, there will have 
been spent up to the close of the year 1880-81 : — 

Productive Public Works 

outlay . . . Jei2,679,800 

Ordinary outlay . . 7,619,000 

^620,298,800 



F.S. 1880-1. 
App. Table VI. 



F.S. 18801. The net earnings of Irrigation 

App. Table VIII. ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ j^y^^^ ._ 



Productive \ 
Public Works f 

Works not| 
classed as > 
Productiye - 

Total - - 


1874-6. 


1875-6. 


1876-7. 


1877-8. 


1878-9. 


Estimate. 
1879-80. 


Eatimatf^ 
1880-8L 


260,814 
80,292 


218,627 
101,088 


195.862 
101,807 


292,291 858,654 
95,404 127,050 


964,600 
201,200 


990,900 
221,700 


841,106 


319,715 


297,169 


! 1 

387,695 , 485,704 1,165,800 1,211,900 

' ■ 1 . 



This rapid increase is due partly to the com- 
pletion of the works, partly to the greater readi- 
ness of the people to make use of canal water, and 
partly to the improved form of accoimts showing 
the canal earnings more accurately. The very 
large increase observable in 1879-80 arises from 
the fact that for the first time, in that year, the 
earnings of the Madras canals have been entered 
under the proper heading. 

So much for the earnings of the canals as 
concerns the Government. Of their results to the 
people two instances, taken in widely removed 
parts of the country, will convey an adequate 
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idea. In the disastrous year 1876-7 there were in 
the Godaveri and Kistna Deltas about 800,000 acres 
under canal irrigation. The value of the rice 
raised on this acreage, where but for the canals 
not a blade would have been seen, has been offi- 
cially computed at 6 millions sterling, or about 
four times the entire capital spent up to the end 
of that year on the two canals. Besides support- 
ing the local population, nearly a million sterling's 
worth of food was exported by sea, and an amount, 
probably as large, by land to the surrounding 
Lmgated tracts and L Ni.am', territory. 

Since the canals were commenced in 1844 the 
exports of the Godaveri districts have risen from 
^100,000 to 1 j^ miUions, or 14-fold ; imports have 
increased six-fold. But for the canals, the dry 
season of 1876-7 must have involved wide-spread 
disaster : but it is believed that, leaving half the 
total value of the crops for merchants, brokers, and 
others, some 2i millions sterling found their way 
during the famine into the hands of the agricul- 
turists. 

The other instance is afforded by the Punjab 
canals. They have cost about 4 millions. If million 
of which is still locked up in unfinished works. The 
total charge for interest on complete and incomplete 
works was JBl, 970,000 up to the close of 1877-8. 
At that date the completed canals in this province 
had earned £3,830,000 net profits, or 2 millions 
in excess of 4^ per cent, interest on their cost. 
During the drought of 1877-8 their benefits were 
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extended to 1^ minion of actes, the greater portion 
of which would but for canal irrigation have been 
absolutely barren. During this period the land, 
irrigated by the two principal canals, produced 
food grains to the amount of 300,000 tons, worth 
2 miUions sterling, and enough to keep 1,800,000 
people for a year, while the non-food crops, — 
sugar, dyes, spices, &c. — were reckoned to have 
been worth another million. In other words, the 
value of the crops saved by the two canals in a 
single season was more than equal to the entire 
cost of the completed system ; or, to put the result 
in another way, the canals tnay be said to have 
earned the entire land revenue of the province with 
a million to spare. 

These were, of course, the results of an excep- 
tional reason ; but advantages of the same general 
character are secured for the whole of the 10 
millions of acres, which at the close of 1880-1 will 
be under canal irrigation. 

In order, however, to get a fair idea of the 
financial results of the State investment in Pro- 
ductive Works, it is necessary to remember that 
the whole scheme must still be regarded as in its 
infancy, that the majority of the projects are un- 
developed, that several of them are still unfinished, 
and that a large amount of the capital, on which 
the interest is calculated, is necessarily unproduc- 
tive. Of the 2,600 miles, for instance, of State 
lines open in the current year only 220 miles 
were open in 1874-6; and the traffic has in no 
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single instance had time to develop. The course 
of trade and the habits of the people cannot, of 
course, be changed in a day. As regards canals, 
much of the capital is for the present locked up in 
nnfijiished works, as to the ultimate success of 
which no reason^le doubt can be entertained. 
Tbxia the Sone canal, on which more than 2 mil- 
lions had been spent up to the close of 
i^s-f, p!'9^* 1878-9, is scarcely yet complete, and for 

the first time in that year earned a net 
profit je6,711; but in 1879-80 it earned a net profit 
of ^10,000, and this year will earn ^223,000. The 
Agra canal, which has cost f million, is only just 

finished ; it earned a net profit for the 
^iM^^vm. fij^st time in 1878-9 of jeiO,000, which 

increased in the following, year to 
iB16,000, and ia the present year wiU be £23,000. 
The Sirhind canal in the Punjab has had If millions 
spent upon it^but is still under construction, and has 
Bever earned a penny. The Liower Ganges canal had 
cost up to 31st March 1879, £1,389,000, but it is 
still unfinished and has not yet began to earn a 
net profit. The Orissa system, on which If 
millions have been spent, has, through very mis- 
guided economy, never been furnished with the 
necessary distributories, and has never yet, 
accordingly, been in a position to earn a profit ; 
but there is reason to hope that, despite some 
waste and mismanagement in its earUer days, it 
will ultimately prove remunerative. At present 
all these works tend, of course, to reduce the rate 
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of dividend earned by the whole capital em- 
barked. 

Nor is this the only consideration in estimating 
F. & R. A. ^^^ profits of Productive Public Works. 
1878.9, p/is! Of the 22^ miUions embarked in State 
Eailways, nearly 6 millions were spent on the 
Indus Valley Line and 3 millions on the Punjab 
Northern from Lahore to Attock. Both of these are 
strategical railways of the very highest importance, 
and no one doubts that they ought to be con- 
structed. Their earnings, however, consist in 
the saving of military transport, the economy of 
time, and the strengthening of our military position. 
It was scarcely expected that they would prove com- 
mercially remunerative in their net traffic eamingSt^ 
They are doing better in this respect than was 
hoped, and in the present year will earn £180,000 
net profits between them ; but their real import- 
ance depends on other considerations. 

The following Table gives a summarized view 
of all Public Works' expenditure since 

Parliamen- 

ury Return, 1871-2. Thcrc is showu iu Kne 1 the 

No. 279. . jj-i i. J- 

net expenditure from ordinary revenue 
on Public Works ; in line 2, the capital expen- 
diture on Productive Public Works ; in line 3, 
the net loss or gain of Guaranteed Eailways and Pro- 
ductive Public Works, including the interest on 
their capital ; in line 4, the interest on the 
public debt other than that incurred for Productive 
Public Works ; and in line 6, the interest on 
Productive Public Works included in line 3. 
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* Net gain to Govern men t 

From this it appears (1) that the Government 
has devoted annually smns varying from 3 to 4^ 
millions from ordinary revenue for public works 
of general improvement, and sums ranging between 
li and 4 J millions to Productive Public Works : 
(2) that the Productive Public Works are now 
so far developed as to earn a net profit of £313,000, 
besides If millions interest on the capital invested 
in them ; and (3) that the interest charge on the 
Public Debt, exclusive of that incurred for Pro- 
ductive Public Works, has sunk in the 10 years 
from JB6,386,000 to 3J millions, and, including the 
debt so incurred, from £6,603,000 to £6,488,000. 
The years previous to 1879-80 show the net earnings 
of the Productive PubUc Works about £700,000 
below the truth, owing to that portion of their earn- 
ings having been improperly entered imder Land 
Bevenue. The entire capital expenditure on rail- 
ways, Guaranteed and State, canals, and telegraphs, 
up to 31st March 1881 will be £162,368,000. 
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Facts such as the above (and it would not be 
difficult to multiply them), appear to prove that 
the scheme of Productive Public Works, to be 
constructed on borrowed capital7 wa.8 a wise 
and sound one ; that it has been skilfdUy and 
prudently carried out, and has, both as regards 
the revenues of the State and the benefits 
conferred on the people, fully justified the 
expectations of its originators. Parts of it have 
naturally been more successful than others, but 
the investment, as a whole, has tended enormousty 
to the wealth of the country in ordinary yeais and 
to its preservation in times of famine. 

Eeturning to the Statement of Assets,* we finds 
balance of £92,337,000, for which no accoimt is 

given. Against this must be set 
Balance, all the State property in India — 

the 8 millions spent from ordinaiy 
revenue on Productive Public Works, the 
entire telegraphic system, public buildings, 
barracks, jails, hospitals, courts, and churches — 
admirable high roads, and numerous costly im- 
provements which have been effected in every part 
of the country. Against the balance must also be 
set innumerable moral improvements, a century 
of peace, public order, and personal safety, such as 
India had never witnessed, during which wealth hss 
accumulated and the industries of peace, evidenced 
by a foreign trade of 120 millions sterling, have 
sprung into a vigorous life, full of promise of future 
national prosperity. 

* See page 112. 
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We have now ascertained (1) that the 
Indian Financiers have, since the establishment 
of the Budget System, succeeded in maintaining 
an equilibrium between revenue and expenditure ; 
(2) that the debt has been increased only for 
purposes remxmerative to the Government and 
beneficial to the coxmtry, and that the charge for 
interest, notwithstanding the outlay on Productive 
Public Works, does not increase ; and (3) that the 
Government is solvent, and in no danger of 
ceasing to be so. I now pass to the consideration 
of the means by which that equilibrium is 
effected, of the relation of existing taxation to the 
resources of the people. 

Of the 65 millions which formed the gross 

revenue of 1878-9, about 24 millions 

1878-9, p. 6. niay be excluded as not being the result 

of taxation in the strict sense of the 
word ; 9 J millions, for instance, were contributed 
by opium, 7J by the Productive Public Works, 
f million by other works ; | million by Tribute of 
Native States, £600,000 by the contributions of 
officials towards their future pensions ; and the rest 
principally consists of the gross receipts of depart- 
ments, such as the post office, education, &c., which 
involve a net loss to Government. The other 41 
millions were thus made up in round numbers : — 
Land Bevenue . . 22^ millions. 
Excise ... 2^ „ 

Stamps ... 3 ,, 

Customs ... 2i I, 
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Salt . • • • 7 millions. 

Provincial Bates • . 2 J „ 

License Tax . . 1 „ 

The land revenue is rather rent than taxation 
in the strict sense of the word, being the share of 
the profits of the soil to which the State, as land- 
lord, is by immemorial prescription entitled. In 

average years when arrears do not swell 

Land Revenue iv • i iv •■ » rt-* •i-i* 

the receipts, they are about 21 millions^ 
but from this large deductions have to be made on 
account of grants by our own or former Govern- 
ments, and — ^up to 1879-80 — of canal eamingB 
improperly credited. 

The real amount and incidence of this impost iB 
shown in the following table, framed on 
R 112. the best available estimate of the out- 
turn. 

Per-oentage oo 
Land Beyenne. estimated grow 
£ yalne of oropa. 
5-6 



Punjab 1,910,000 

North Western Proyinces and Oadb 5,565,000 

Bengal 4,050,000 

Central Proyinces .... 600,000 

Berar 525,000 

Bombay 2,970,000 

Madras 8,160,000 



7-8 
8-9 
8-8 
4.6 
76 
6-8 



An idea has prevailed, based on a tabular 
statement in the .Statistical Abstract 

Urn £^» 

p. 146. for 1877-8, that the land revenue is a 
heavier burthen at present than it was forty years ago. 
A more careful examination, however, has shown 
that the increase there shown from £12,480,000 in 
1840 to £22,830,000 in 1879 is owing partly to the 
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addition of 36 millions of people or 25 per cent., 
and 242,000 square miles of territory, with a land 
revenue of more than 6 millions, partly to an 
increase of 50 to 100 per cent, in the area of 
cultivation ; partly to the increase in the price of 
agricultural produce, and in no instance to the 
enlargement of the share claimed by Government 
in the profits of the soil. In Madras, for instance, 
the area assessed has increased from 9J millions of 
acres in 1850 to 20 millions in 1875-6, and though 
the land revenue is a milKon sterling higher, its 
incidence per acre is reduced by 4U. on dry land 
and 6.. on irrigated land, a, the Lo^TMo 
shows : — 

AnemoA Arm Ijind R«Tenae. ATenge Rate of Astenment per Acre. 

On D<y Liiiid. On Irrigated I^nd. 

Acn-B. jS. b. a. a. r. a. p. 

1862-3 - - 9,780,000 - 2,602,000 - - 1 5 11 - - 7 11 

1876-6 - . 20,021,000 • • 3,426,000 - - 1 11 - - 4 8 11 

Similarly in Bombay, the assessed area has 
increased from 12J millions of acres in 1856 to 
20J millions in 1875-6, and an increase of 
I millions in the land revenue has resulted, 
notwithstanding an average reduction of 4Jd. per 
acre in the assessment. 

Aaeeaaed Area. Lnnd Revenue. Aeeessmeni per Acre. 

Acres. £. r. a. p. 

1866-7- - - 12,660,000 • - 1,647,000 - 1 6 4 
1876-6 20,340,000 - - 2,830,000 - - 1 2 4 

In the same manner in the North- Western 
Provinces, where the land revenue is calculated on 
the supposed value of the rental, there is no doubt 
that the share of the rent claimed by the Govern- 
ment has much decreased. Originally the theory 
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was that Qbvemment took 85 or 90 per cent, of 
the net rental, leaving the landowner only 15 or 10 
per cent, for his own enjoyment. Under the settle- 
ments made by the British from 1833 to 1843, the 
Government proportion was reduced to two-thirds 
of the existing rental, the proprietors being farther 
left in enjoyment of any increment which might 
occur during the thirty years of the settlement. 
When the period of the settlement expired, this 
proportion was again reduced, and was fixed at 
50 per cent. ; but, notwithstanding this reduction 
in the share claimed by Government, the result of 
the general prosperity of the province and the in- 
creased out-turn of the crops has been to raise the 
land revenue from £3,680,000 to over 4 millions. 

In the Punjab it is notorious that the land 
revenue is infinitely lighter than that in any 
previous period, and the fact is corroborated by the 
enormous increase in the price of land since it 
passed under our rule from the cruel rack-renting 
of the Sikh Government. 

In Bengal the land revenue has necessarily 
remained unchanged, notwithstanding the in- 
crease of the landlord's share of the rental from a 
few hundred thousand pounds to more than 10 mil- 
lions sterling.* 

Besides the land revenue, the landed classes 
are liable to local rates, which are levied by way 

• At the Permament Settlement the land revenue of Ben^ was £2,850,000^ 
paid on a gross rental of abont 3} millions ; at present the land reTenae it 
£3,690,000, paid on a gross rental of more than 13 millions. 
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of a percentage on revenue or rent, and are 
devoted to various purposes of local improvement. 
In 1877-8, among other arrangements made for 
providing a margin of income over normal expendi- 
ture, a separate rate was imposed on the land in 
parts of India, and appeared in the accoimts as 
''Provincial Bates." In the following year, by 
Provincii - change in the form of accounts, 
a**bl' a. *^^ local fands, previously accounted 
1878-79. p. 25. for Separately, were entered in 
the Imperial accounts, along with the new 

taxes, under "Provincial Bates," thus 

See Memo. 

by Mr. H. causiug a large addition to both sides 

Wsterfield in i. ii i mi i • -i * . i 

Betimi 279. of of the accouut. The combmed total 
8th July. 1880 ^^^^^^^ ^ jg73_9 ^^ ^2,608,938, of 

which about £600,000 was new taxation. 

Assuming the land*owning classes to be 66 
per cent, of the population, or, say 102 millions, 
the incidence of the Land revenue and Provincial 
Bates is about 45. per head. 

Next in importance as a source of revenue is Salt, 

the gross receipts for which amounted 

p. iB R. A. to nearly 7 millions. The history of this 

1878-9. D. 30. 

Viceroy' in tax may bc thus summarized. About 
Ooancii,* 9th fifty ycars ago, the Government decided 

on abolishing the native system of tolls 
levied on roads and navigable rivers, which were 
foxmd to be increasingly inconvenient and oppres- 
sive, and to substitute for them a duty on salt. 
Accordingly, in 1837 the inland customs were abo- 
lished in Bombay, and a salt duty of Is. per maund 
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of 82^ lbs. was substituted. In 1844 Town dues 
and other similar taxes were abolished and the salt 
duty was raised to Is. 6i. for 82^^ lbs., the change 
resulting in a loss to the exchequer of £100,000. 
A similar reform was carried out in Madras, where 
a tobacco monopoly, trade tax, and other imposts 
were abandoned. Altogether the Government 
surrendered £600,000. The same policy was 
pursued in Bengal in 1836 and the North-Westem 
Provinces in 1843, and in the Punjab, where, at 
annexation, a vast system of import, transit and 
town duties was replaced by increased salt duties. 
The present salt duties accordingly, in eveiy 
instance, originated in valuable fiscal reforms, the 
object of which was to free the tax-payer from 
imposts described '* as so fuU of inequaUtieSy 
anomalies and complications that it would be in 
vain to inquire from what objection or wha.t abuses 
they were free." 

In 1868 the scheme of equalizing the salt 
duties in the various provinces was entertained, 
and in pursuance of this policy Lord Mayo in 
1869 raised the duty in Madras and Bombay 
to 2s. lid. for a " maund " of 82^^ lbs. At the end 
of 1877 the duties in Madras and Bombay were still 
further raised to 5s. for 82^ lbs., those in Bengal 
being lowered to 65. 3d. and those in the North- 
Westem Provinces to 5s. 6d. ; and, in July 1878, 
the duties in the North- Western Provinces were 
lowered to 5s., and those in Bengal to 5s. 9A 
The duties have, therefore, been equalized in every 
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part of India, and stand at 5s. per maund of 82^ lbs. 
except in Lower Bengal, where they are 9d. higher 
than elsewhere, and in Burmah and the Trans- 
Indus districts of the Punj ab, where they are nominal. 

In 1878 the arrangements for taking over the 
p. 8.1878-9. Native States' sources of salt supply 
**F^s 1880-1 ^®^® completed, and the customs line, 
88.90-97. 2000 miles long, was finally abolished 
in 1879. The result of the change has been to 
lower the duty to 130 millions of inhabitants, of 
British India, while raising it on 40 millions. On 
the whole, the consumption of salt has, under the 
recent arrangements, very largely increased in 
every part of the country. Comparing the con- 
sumption of 1879-80 with that of 1876-7, there is 
an increase of 945,218 maunds, or (34,722 tons), in 
Lower Bengal, with a loss of only £30,766 in 
revenue ; in northern India the increase is 
1,727,279 maunds, or (63,461 tons), with an in- 
crease of £208,896 in the revenue ; in Madras 
and Bombay there is an increase of 209,436 
maunds (7,694 tons), with an increase in revenue 
of £743,747. In Burmah the increase in con- 
sumption has been 630,078 maunds (19,472 tons), 
giving an increased revenue of £6,328. Thus the 
entire increase in the consumption amounts to 
126,339 tons, with an increase in the duty levied 
amounting to £927,216. 

The incidence of the Salt Tax, computed on 
the population who pay it, is Id. per head. 

The next great branch of revenue is Customs. 

10 
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They show, owing to tariff reforms, a flimfnialiiTig 

Customs. ici<^ome. The^ returns for 1860-1 were 

fsTs* p%6^ ^2,680,000 : for the last decade they 

have been about 21 millions per fj-TiTmrn : 

p. S. 1860-1, ^ • JT 

p. 86. for 1878-9 they were ^£2,326,000: 

s. A. 1877-8. ^^^ ^^^ *^^ present year they are 
p-^- estimated at 2 J millions. In 1878-9, 

Piece goods produced f 681 ,000, and twist 
and thread f90,000. Besides these, with the 
exception of f 288,000 yielded by spirits and 
JB69,000 by wines, the import tariff presents 
no item of any value. The Export Duty on rice 
produces about £560,000, and is now the only 
surviving Export Duty. Eepeated inquiries have 
been made into the effect of this impost, with the 
result of establishing that Indian Bice is so far a 
monopoly that its export is not, owing to the duty, 

exposed to unfair competition. It Ib, 
B8.86&87. ' however, jealously watched by the 

Government, and its abolition is 
probable. Indeed the whole customs' income, 
except that on wine and spirits, is doomed. 
"India," it has been repeatedly asserted, "is 
a coxmtry which from its poverty, the primitive 
and monotonous character of its industrial life 
and the peculiar character of its poUtical condition, 
seems to require above all things the most econo- 
mical treatment of its resources, and therefore the 
greatest possible freedom of its foreign exchanges." 
In the meantime the incidence of Customs* Duties 
on the general population is 3^. per head. 
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The Excise Duty on liquors and intoxicating 
Excise drugs, yields rather more than 2J mil- 

lions, and being a tax on a luxury of 
the poorer classes, its amount is a fair test of their 
prosperity. Its incidence on the total population 
is Sid per head. 

Of the 3 millions yielded by stamps, two- 
thirds are contributed by fees of litiga- 
tion, and, as Law and Justice are far 
from being seK-supporting, ought to be regarded 
rather as a contribution by litigants to the ex- 
penses of deciding their suits than as taxation 
proper. Its incidence on the whole population is 
3 Jrf. per head, but it is probably contributed mainly 
by the landed classes and traders. 

Various imposts under the title of License, 

Certificate, or Income Tax have been 

Assessed levied during the last twenty years. 

Mr. Wilson imposed an Income Tax of 
4}(2. in the pound on incomes between £20 and £50 

and 9^d. in the pound on all larger 
incomes ; and he suggested, as well, a 
License Tax, which, however, was never imposed. 
The tax on incomes under £50 was abandoned 
in 1862, and in 1863, the rate on other incomes 
was reduced from 4 to 3 per cent. In 1865 the 
Income Tax expired, and was not renewed ; but in 
1867, it was found necessary to introduce a gra- 
duated License Tax on incomes of £20 and up- 
wards, with a maximum incidence of 2 per cent., 
the lowest contribution being Si., and the highest 

10 • 
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£60. This was followed in 1868 by a Certificate 
Tax on incomes of JEdO and upwards, which in 1869 
was replaced by an Income Tax of 1 per cent, on 
such incomes ; this was raised in the course of the 
year to 1^^ per cent, and in 1870 to 3i per cent. 

In 1871» Sir B. Temple was able to lower the 
rate to a fraction over 1 per cent., and to raise the 
assessable minimum from JE50 to JE76, thus aban- 
doning H millions of revenue. On the whole, 

from 1860-1 to 1871-2 the tax yielded 
13^ millions. In 1872 the assessable 
Tm'TiiTn Tini was raised to £100. In 1873 it expired, 
and was not renewed. In 1877, in view of the 
necessity of providing a normal margin of 2 mil- 
lions of revenue over expenditure, a License 
Tax was imposed in the North- Western Pro- 
vinces, and in 1878 was extended to the rest of 
India. It produced £900,000 in the year 1878-9, 
and about ^6797,000 for 1879-80; for the year 
cl880-l, owing to the exclusion of aU incomes under 
JB60, it is expected to produce J miUion sterling. 
Viewing it as paid by the trading classes, num- 
bering 28 millions, its incidence is about 4d. per 
head. 

This, with the exception of Municipal payments 
SJL.1877^ for sanitation and other like purposes — 
p- »^- 1 J millions sterling paid by 13^ millions 

of people — completes the taxation of the people 
See Famine ^^ India. Including the land revenue it 
£jS"*plirt is estimated to fall at the rate of about 
- 1^ 4s. per head of the whole population^ 
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The shaxe of each class can be only roughly 
estimated : — 

The landowner pays for land revenue, as we 
have seen, a sum ranging between 3 per cent, and 
7 per cent, on the gross produce of his lands, and 
a farther fraction by way of provincial rates. 
If he goes to law, he may contribute something to 
stamps ; if he drinks, to excise ; and, if he prefers 
English to native cloth, to customs ; but when he 
has paid his la^d revenue, Ms only imperative tax 
is 7d. for salt. He is, probably, the most lightly 
taxed subject in the world, except the owner 
of personal property in India, — ^money in the 
ftmlB, &o.-who. Zgh » mOHonabe, ly, mider 
like conditions of abstinence from the luxuries 
of drink, litigation and English cloth, contribute 
nothing but Id. to the expenses of the State; 
such a man is obviously absurdly xmder-taxed. 
The artizan's position is the same ; the trader 
when he has paid Id. on salt, and, if his gains 
are over £50 per annum, his License Tax, may go 
free of farther taxation ; the only imperative tax 
on the agricultural labourer is the annual 7d. which 
he pays for salt. He is no doubt a very poor 
man, but his poverty can scarcely be said to 
be grievously enhanced by the exactions of the 
State. 

Attention has frequently been directed to the 
growth of the sum which the Indian Gov- 
ernment has annually to remit to England, 
nd of the serious proportion which this bears 
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to the entire revenues of the conntiy. Mr. 

Fawcett especially has pointed out that 

Debate on the . •• ^ „ •«« • in* i«i«^> 

Indian Budget, the 17 millions sterling which had m 
August, isao. ^^ p^^g^^^ y^^ ^ ^^ defrayed in 

England, represent, at present rates of exchange, 
not less than 204 millions of rupees, or nearly half 
the net income of the Government. Such a pay- 
ment is of course a serious drain, and it is desirable 
that it should be severely scrutinized, and if pos- 
sible curtailed. As regards much of it, there can 
be no question as to its generally beneficial results 
to the country. Five millions, for instance, out of 
the 17, represent the interest paid to English 
investors on 97 millions of capital invested in 
guaranteed railways ; but these railways earned in 
the year a gross income of 10| millions, more than 
half of which remained in the country as wi^es or 
profits. In 1879 the Indian railways gave employ- 
ment to 141,000 natives, while 43 millions of passen- 
gers, and 8 million tons of goods were conveyed, pre- 
sumably, to the profit of the parties concerned. 
The 5 millions, therefore, sent to England for 
guaranteed interest is merely the price of a fEur 
greater profit earned in India. The same thing is 
true, though not, perhaps, in so palpable a form, of 
the 2^ millions, which have to be remitted to 
defray the interest on the English debt. A laige 
portion of this debt has been incurred for works of 
irrigation, communication, and general improve- 
ment, by which the wealth of the country is being 
every year enormously increased ; the rest in the 
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wars which the building up of a great Empire has 
involved in the course of a century, and in the 
suppreseion of a mutiny, wUoh, JZles^ would 
have plunged the whole conntry into ohaos, and 
in »few weeks destroyed the pre^oue work of fifty 
years of peace. In the same manner the 1^^ millions 
remitted for civil pensions and furlough allowances 
may be regarded partly as a portion of the pay- 
ment for valuable services, not, on the whole, 
extravagantly rewarded, and greatly reduced of late 
years by the fall in exchange ; and partly as an- 
nuities earned by the previous subscriptions of the 
annuitants. Some economies might possibly be 
effected in the JS215,000, involved in the mainten- 
ance of the India Office and its officials ; still more in 
the jei,970,000 paid for "effective," and the 
^1,936,000 paid for " non-effective " military 
charges. These two items have been continually 
protested against by the custodians of Indian 
^Finance, and it is to be hoped that public atten- 
tion will not be diverted from the subject till 
either reform has been effected or its impossibility 
demonstrated. 

The following results appear to be established : — 

(1.) That the existing financial arrangements 
have sufficed to establish a substantial 
surplus of income over all expenditure, 
except that involved in war, famine relief, 
or other extraordinary expenditure of a 
like nature. 
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(2.) That the GoYemment of India enjoys at 
present the command of any sums it may 
require at 3} per cent, in England and ^ 
per cent, in Calcutta. 

(3.) That the scheme known as the Productive 
Public Works has been financially suc- 
cessful, earning a net profit on the capital 
employed, and conferring enormons bene- 
fits on the population, and that it should 
consequently be carried to completion 
without any needless delay ; that the 
limit of 2} milUons prescribed for outlay 
on works of this nature was accidentally 
fixed and should not be accepted as final. 

(4.) That the measures of decentralization 
have effected economy, stimulated local 
activity, and that further efforts in 
this direction should be vigorously and 
continuously made. 

(6.) That most items of expenditure in India 
have been successfully reduced, but 
that the Home charges, especially 
those connected with military outlay in 
England, have seriously increased of late 
years, and demand scrutiny with a view 
to possible retrenchment. 

(6.) That the military outlay in India consumes 
13 millions of the gross income of the 
Government. The scheme suggested by 
the Indian Army Conmiission, if other- 
wise feasible, has the great recommen- 
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dation of economizing 1| millions of this 
expenditure. 
(7.) That the taxation is, after every allowance 
has been made for the poverty of the 
mass of the people, in no case severe, 
and as regards some classes — ^notably the 
Bengal zemindars, the larger merchants 
and traders, and the owners of funded 
and other moveable property — exception- 
ally light ; that these classes do not make 
any proportionate return to the State for 
the opportunities of wealth and enjoy- 
ment conferred on them by the mainten- 
ance of peace and order, while the lower 
classes, which have derived less direct 
benefit from British rule, do contribute 
an appreciable portion of their earnings ; 
that in any future financial changes regaxd 
should be had to this inequality in the 
incidence of taxation, and to the propriety 
of obliging the wealthiest classes of the 
community to bear their fair part of the 
public burden. 
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The authorities to whioh reference is made in this ohapter 
follows : — 

B.L.G.B. Report of the Bengal Bent Law GommiBaion. O&loatte, 
1880. 
Z.S. The Zemindari Settlement of Bengal, Galontta. 1879. 



LAND TENUBES. 

The figures given in the first chapter* will have 

made it apparent that the really im- 
tfncSon^is portant distinction, as regards the 
wherriand^* different classes of cultivators in India, 
!md thosiB^' is between those parts of the country 
where they jn which the State continues to be, 

do not. ' 

wholly or mainly, the direct landlord 
of the occupant of the soil, and those in 
which there exists an intermediate class of 
rent - receivers. The former state of things 
prevails generally in the Bombay Presidency, in 
two-thirds of Madras, and in those parts of Upper 
India where the village communities till their own 

• pp. 91-15. 
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holdings : the latter is almost imiyersal in Bengal 
and a third of Madras, prevails largely in Oudh 
and the North- West Provinces, and, to a less 
degree, in the Punjab. 

Confusion has often been occasioned by the 
term " zemindari," as opposed to " ryotwari," 
being applied to parts of India where the occupant, 
as in the Punjab, holds, in a large number of 
instances, direct of the State. Between such 
occupants and the *' ryot " of Bombay or Madras, 
there is no distinction of importance, the only 
difference being that the Punjab cultivators are 
jointly and severally Uable for the land revenue 
assessed on their village. On the other hand the 
Bengal "ryot " is in a wholly different position, 
as he is a tenant of a landlord and not of the 
Government, with whom he has no direct rela- 
tions. 

In the present chapter an attempt will be 
made to discuss the position of both 

Topics of ^ 

present chap- classcs of occupauts, to tracc the course 

of the events by which that position 
has been reached, and to indicate the respects in 
which it miUtates against the prosperity of the 
classes concerned, and the direction in which 
improvement may be best effected. 

In those parts of India where the cultivator 
holds direct of the State, there can be no doubt 
Position of *^^* ^^ positiou has under British rule 
der^Qovcm^ gTcatly improved, both as regards the 
n«nt. amount of the State dehiand, its fixity, 
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and the mode of its collection. Tlie ustial sliare 
claimed from the cultivator by Native Govem- 

ments was three-fifths of the gross 

5th Report, . ° 

p. 16. produce of the soil, out of which the 

RJli.G.R. 448. . - 11 11 1 

zemmdar was generally allowed a 
tenth, or three-fiftieths of the whole, as a reward 
for his services in collection. The cultivator was 

thus left with two-fifths of his crop for 

SmaUcr * . . 

share of pro- his owu maintenance and the expenses 
by Govern- of Cultivation. But the share of the 

gross produce now claimed as liEUnd 
revenue has heen shown in Chapter IV., to have 

sunk under the British rule, from more 
^■" than half to a ptoportiin langi-g 
between three and eight per cent., and though local 
cesses add a fraction to this percentage, the pro- 
portion at present received by the Government is 
a mere fraction of that which, under Akbar's 
famous settlements was claimed as an unques- 
tioned and immemorial due. The marked rise in 

*^® price of land, which is observable 

throughout India, attests the import- 
ance of this reduction, and the degree in which 
the present race of cultivators appreciates the 
increased share of the profits of the soil which 
they are now allowed to retain. 

The nominal net land revenue of the Moghul 
Enormous Govemmeut, at the close of the 17th 
venue of ceutury, is stated to have been nearly 
perors. ^°^ 39 millions sterling, and the entire net 
iaf^9 Work ^n reveuuc nearly 80 millions ; and thouj^ 
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India, p. 104, it is inconceivable that this entire 

ftnd the autho- - ^ •11 

rities there amount Can ever have been practically 
^^^ ' realised, the figures suffice to indicate 

that the claims of the Government were something 
far in excess of those of the present day, when 
the net land revenue scarcely exceeds 19 millions, 
and all other taxation brings in only about the 
same amount. 

There is, indeed, reason to think that the 
present assessments fall short even of the reduced 
standard on which they are supposed to be based. 
Present land In the Punjab the theory appears to be 
Pimj^b! *" tliat the State claim should be one- 

^' ^^ sixth of the gross produce in fertile 
and irrigated tracts, and from one-twelfth to one- 
fifteenth where the crops are poor and precarious ; 
but the result for the entire province is that the 
land revenue is only 5.6 per cent, on the gross 
produce. In the North- Western Provinces the 

land revenue has been, during the pre- 

Land revenue . 

in the North- sent ccntury, reduced from mne-tenths 
vinces. of the supposcd rental to two-thirds, 

and ultimately to a half, and its present 
incidence on the gross produce is 7.8 per cent. 
Land revenue In Bombay and Madras elaborate pro- 
!^<f w?adw8. cesses of inquiry are in force for ascer- 

^•^^- taining the quality of each assessed 
area, and adjusting its assessment to prevalent 
prices. The incidence is 7.6 per cent, of the gross 
produce in Bombay and 6.3 in Madras. 

How far this reduction has been politic is a 
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question to be discussed hereafter ; for the present, 
it is enough to say that there appears no room for 

further relief in this direction, and 

further re- that if the State is to improve the 

uc ions. condition of its ryots, it muBt be by 

some other contrivance than merely diminishing 
its claim upon the soil. To what extent, then, is 
there room for such improvement ? 

The position of the holder under Government, 
whether he be a ryot in Madras or Bombay, or a 
member of a community in Upper India, falls in 

many respects but little short of 

Two respects i -i i • j^ i • -rr* • ^ • i ^ 

in which absolute proprietorship. He is liable, 
occupant under indeed, to the assesscd land xevenue, 
SSrSi^rt^^of and, so far, his holding may be said 
propnetorship. ^^ ^^ subjcct to a light reut-oharge, 

and to sale in case of default ; and this rent-charge 
the State has the power of adjusting according to 
certain known rules, at intervals of 30 years. 
But, subject to this, the land is, to all intents and 
purposes, his own ; he can sell, mortgage, lease, 
or bequeath it, according to his personal law, 
without interference on the part of Government, 
and it passes like any other property by the rule 
of inheritance. In two respects only is his position 
insecure. In the first place the rule of future 
assessment is not definitely and formally an- 
nounced ; in the next, he has nowhere but in 

the Bombay Presidency a legislative 

R. 146. 

guarantee, and m some cases no 
^^uarante^ at all, as to the share of the profits 
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of his own improvement that the State may, on 
the occasion of some future assessment, claim. 
Executive rules, for the purpose of securing the 
cultivator from enhancement on account of im- 
provements, have been issued in several Provinces, 
but these have not the force of law, and at any 
rate cannot inspire the same confidence as a 
legal enactment.* The Famine Commissioners 
Suggested recommcud that '^ a precise and per- 
changcs. mauent understanding should be come 
to on the subject and ratified by law," and that 

rules should be drawn up by which 
shouSTbc the position of the occupant, with 
^2?i!iucd^ regard to his improvements, may be 
hScMncnton clearly defined, without risk of mis- 
wi^f^«Bffcctcd *^® ^^ retractation, and that the 
improvements, guarantee against enhancement should 

in every case be sufficient to encourage the 
cultivator to improve his land. 

Equally desirable is it that there should be 
a distinct legislative announcement as to the 

Principles of principles on which, and the rate at 
settlement which, ou the occasiou of future 

should be 

announced. settlements, the land revenue will 
be assessed. These settlements in the earlier 
times of British rule were, to a great extent, 
leaps in the dark. The produce of the soil, the 
resources of the people, the rights and interests 
of different classes and individuals, had to be 
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ascertained and recorded by officials, whom every- 
one was interested in misleading. Great mistakes 
were made. Half a century's experience has now 
made it possible to conduct the process with fax 
greater approach to exactness. Wherever a good 
settlement has been carried out, we have a 
tolerably precise account of every acre of land; 
and in Upper India the settlement-records contain, 
farther, a precise genealogical account of the occu- 
pants, and their respective rights. The time seems 
now to be at hand when the Government may 
with safety declare the portion of the produce 
which it will for the future claim, and the rules 
by which the value of that portion will be 
calculated. The last remnant of uncertainty in 
the occupant's tenure would then be removed, and 
if, as Mr. Mill has laid down, ^Hhe idea of pro- 
perty does not necessarily imply that there should 
be no rent, any more than there should be no 
taxes," ** but only that the rent should be a fixed 
charge, not liable to be raised against the possessor 
by his own improvements or the will of a land- 
lord," he will become a proprietor; 
and whatever magic proprietary rights 
may possess in the East in promoting agricultural 
thrift and prosperity will, we may hope, operate 
still more efficiently than at present upon the 
- , Government domain. Great advantafi[6 

Land revenue ^ •'**©^ 

should be in the Working of any such scheme 

controlled by ° •' 

Agricultural would be derived from the existence of 

Department. 

a central body such as the Agricultural 
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Department, the creation of which has heen 
proposed, which would guard against departures 
from principle, or irregularities of procedure, 
and ensure to the subject the prominence among 
public affairs which its importance deserves. 
No tax so vitally affects the interests alike of the 
State and its subjects ; and it is impossible for the 
Government to take too great precautions against 
any error in dealing with it. No room should be 
left for the idiosyncrasies of individual officials to 
affect the assessment, or for the course pursued by 
the State to be swayed by the crotchets of some 
influential clique. 

Attention has frequently been directed to the 
possibiHty of fundamental improvements in the 

mode of reahsing the immemorial claim 

The Perma- - ^ • r i 

ncnt Settle- of Government to a portion of the 

agricultural produce. Towards the close 
of the last century the great experiment of the 
Permanent Settlement was tried in BengaL with 
the expectation that the class which, under its 
provisions, became the ostensible proprietors of 
the soil, would be prompted by motives of interest 
to develop its resources, and by motives of 
humanity, to put into practice towards the sub- 
ordinate occupants the benevolent intentions 
which the authors of the scheme undoubtedly 
entertained. The tide of ofl&cial opinion changed 
before the measure had been fully carried out, and 
Bengal, a third of Madras, and a single division in 
tho North- West Provinces are the only parts of 

11 
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India which became subject to its provisions. 
The question has, however, on more than one 
Schemes to occasiou been raised, whether the rest 
m^cn/set- ^^ *^® couutry should not be perma- 
ticment. ncntly assessed, or whether redemption 

of the land revenue, which of course implies 
permanent assessment, should not be allawed. 
From 1868 to 1862 the subject was under discus- 
sion in India and England, and a 
SeeCorre- dcspatch of the Secretary of State in 

spondence, ^ •' ^ 

Government the latter year reviewed the considers - 

of India to , 

Secretary of tious which, in the opiuion of the 
1858, 21 Oct.* Home Government, controlled the sub- 

1861, Secretary ., ji*jj j.i 3-j- 

of State's de- jcct and laid down the conditions 
1868. ' ^^ under which a permanent settlement 

might with propriety be conceded. He 
pointed out the great advantages to be expected 
from the strict limitation and clear announcement 
of the Government demand, and considered how 
far the possible sacrifice of revenue involved in 
such a measure was likely to be made up by the 
increased ability of the people to bear other forms 
of taxation, or, in any case, might be regarded as 
the purchase-money paid for the diffusion of a 
general feeling of contentment among the land- 
holders, their increased loyalty to a Government 
in whose continuance they would have acquired a 
personal interest, and their readier disposition 
to lay out money in developing tlje soil. Ulti- 
mately the proposal of redemption was vetoed, but 
the general principle of a Permanent Settlement 
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. Was sanctioned, and its immediate introduction 
, . allowed wherever the assessment was 

General pnn- 

cipic of a ab-eady so complete that no consider- 

Permanent it. 

Settlement able mcrcase to the land revenue was 

sanctioned, 

to be expected. Parts of the North- 
[Westem Provinces were believed to be already 
ripe for the measure, and Madras and Bombay 
likely soon to become so. 

Unexpected difficulties, however, were ex- 
perienced when the Indian authorities came to 
but not car- *^® practical introduction of the mea- 
ried out. g^j^g . ^j^g future probable increase of 

the revenue was shown scarcely to admit of 
estimate, the probable loss to the Government to 
be serious, and the scheme has since remained in 
abeyance. More recently it has been suggested 
Proposal for *^^* redemption should be allowed on 
on^^rc^ *^® terms of the land revenue being 
T^Cair'd E valued at 20 years' purchase, and the 
statT'ai'o t P^^^li^se- money being payable in 35 
1880. yearly payments at 5 per cent., to 

redeem both principal and interest. This would 
be tantamount to doubling the present land 
revenue for 35 years, at the end of which period 
the occupant would be absolute proprietor; the 
State meanwhile employing the additional pay- 
ment in the redemption of the Public Debt and 
in Productive Public Works. 

This proposal is made without reference to and, 
apparently, in ignorance of the prolonged dis- 
cussion which resulted in redemption being vetoed 

n * 
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by the Government in England, and the practical 
difficulties which brought the attempt to extend 
the Permanent Settlement in India to a standstilL 

The objections to any scheme of redemption 
may be shortly stated thus : 

1 . It is impossible to allow redemption without 
Objections ^^^^ definitely, once and for ever, de- 
tion!^**^*™^" termining the annual amount to be 

redeemed. But this it is extremely 
difficult and dangerous for the Government to do. 
The land revenue, though in one sense rent, is 
none the less a tax, and the only tax of any 
importance which a large proportion of the 
inhabitants pay, and it is the tax which is paid 
with least reluctance, and collected with least 
abuse. Its amount must be governed by the 
yield of the soil, the price of agricultural pro- 
duce, the value of silver, the course of trade as 
influencing that price, the advance of scientific 
agriculture, irrigation, communications, and various 
other considerations which it is impossible to 
predict. It is therefore in the highest degree 
dangerous for the State to fix a definite pecuniary 
sum for ever as the land tax, still more to allow 
that sum to be redeemed by one payment or a 
series of payments. The State may, indeed, for 
the sake of encouraging agricultural enterprise, 
announce that it will never claim more than the 
Redemption worth of a Certain share of the produce 

manint Setl ^^ *^® ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ altogether 
ticmcnt. different from and falls infinitely 
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short of an arrangement by which the interest of 
the Government in the soil would be bought out 
by a series of cash payments, and the future right 
to tax its produce debarred for ever. Such a 
transaction would be really only a boon to one 
section of the community at the expense of the 
rest, and may involve, as in the case of Bengal it 
has involved, the gravest financial consequences. 
It is a curious instance of the danger of any such 
arrangement that the Government of India in 
sanctioning the principle of a Permanent Settle- 
ment in 1862, excluded the possibihty of a fall in 
the value of silver from the considerations which 
had to be taken into account. 

2. Another objection to the scheme of re- 

demption is that it is unnecessary. 

Redemption. ^ •' 

unnecessary. The advantages of property consist not 
in the fact of the proprietor having nothing 
to pay in respect of his land, but in the fact that 
what he does pay is a fixed sum, which it is 
not in a landlord's power arbitrarily to increase, 
and this end can be adequately secured by an 
announcement on the part of the State of the 
share of the produce of the soil, and the results 
of improvements which it will hereafter claim. 

3. In the next place, any general scheme of 

redemption would be likely to result 
Si^rresuh i^t the land finding its way, not to the 
Sg to*money" thrifty and improving cultivator, but to 
lenders. ^j^^ money-lcndiug and money-owning 

classes, who would see at once the change of a 



/ 
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good investment, and bring about in the rest of 
India the unfortunate state of things which already 
exists in Bengal. Prosperous as the agricultural 
classes are in many parts, we hear too much of 
the pressure of the land revenue, the difficulty of 
collecting it, the necessity of remissions, the 
desirabiUty of an assessment fluctuating with the 
character of the season, to allow us to look with 
hopefulness on a scheme which involves the 
regular payment of double the present revenue 
for 35 years ; and even this, as the Government of 
^ . ^ , India points out, would not be an 

Government of -^ ' 

t^^^^orstetT* adequate compensation to the State 
8 June 1880. ' for the aunual revenue redeemed. At 

833. 

the present rate of money the purchase- 
money would have to be taken at more than 30 
years' purchase, instead of 20. On the other hand, 
if the moneyed classes bought the land and became 
landlords, we should ultimately be confronted 
everywhere with the same difficulties as those 
Effects of which have assumed so serious a 
landlord c?a88 character in Bengal. What the re- 
in Bengal, g^j^g ^j ^^^ Permanent Settlement 

in that province have been we shall examine 
more closely in the part of the chapter which 
deals with the relations of landlords and tenants ; 
for the present, it is enough to say that 
under its provisions the following state of things 
has come about. The original grantees are repre- 
sented by the owners of about 150,000 '^ estates," 
paying a revenue to Government of 3^ millions 
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sterling. The owners of these " estates," and the 
various classes of suhordinate ^* tenure holders," 
.7 a oon i^ number about a million, to whom 

£1,0, ^09* 

they have sub-leased their rights, 
enjoy a net rental of 13 millions ; under these 
two classes of landlords there is a vast body of 
cultivators, numbering about 10 miUions, 9 
millions of whom pay less rent than £2 a year, 
6 millions less than 10s., equivalent to a holding 
-, „^ of between two and three acres. The 

condition of this last class must 
necessarily be low, and, in fact, is described in 
numerous instances as deplorable. A recent 
Estimate of ^^ter has attempted to calculate the 
costto tenants amouut actuallv paid by them, and 

of Permanent J r j y 

Settlement, the loss incurred by them and the 

Z.S. vol. i. 6. PI . , 

state in consequence of the privileges 
accorded at the Permanent Settlement to the 
zemindars. The revenue in 1793 was about 3 
millions, and as the zemindar's share was fixed at 
a tenth of the revenue, it cannot have been more 
than between ^6300,000 and ^400,000. In the 
course of three-quarters of a century the Govern- 
ment revenue has increased to 3 J millions, while 
the zemindar's rental has grown from about a 
third of a million gross to more than 13 millions 
net.* In order, however, to get at the total 

• Mr. O'Kinealy in a very able and interesting note on •• Enhancement/* 
attached to the report of the Bengal Rent Law Commission (p. 465), 
arriveSf by a somewhat different calculation, at much the same result. 
He computes the increase of the zemindars' rent at 8J millions, and 
capitalising this at 20 years* purchase, puts the loss to the oocupants* 
of the soil iu more rental at 105 millions. 
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amount paid by the ryots we must add the 
expenses of collection and management, the illegal 
exactions which are, it may be feared, universal, 
and in many cases the expenses of litigation and 
a share of the expenditure on police. The total 
payments may thus, the author reckons, not fall 
short of 25 or 30 millions sterling. The result of 
the Permanent Settlement would thus appear to 
have been to allow a sum of between 25 and 30 
millions to be extorted from the occupants of the 
soil, out of which it receives, instead of the ^ihs 
which was the rule before and at the Permanent 
Settlement, hardly more than an eighth. In other 
words, we have, on the one hand, a surrender of a 
land revenue as large as or larger than the entire 
present receipts under this head from the whole of 
India, to which Government had an absolutely 
unquestioned title, and, on the other, the creation 
of a body of landlords, who are described as not 
particularly prosperous, and of whom their warmest 
T .. ^ advocate can scarcely venture to aflfirm 

Landlords *' 

and Tenants that they perform any one of the 

public duties which attach to the 
corresponding class in England, and of an 
enormous class of tenantry, whose unsatisfactory 
condition forces itself with increasing vehemence 
year by year on the public attention. In the 
meanwhile — though this anomaly is now being 
removed — the richest province of India has been, 
to a large extent, defended, administered, educated, 
BuppUed with roads, barracks, hospitals, railways 
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and canals, and relieved in famine, at the expense 
of the rest of the community. Ryots have been 
toihng in Madras, and starving in the Deccau, in 
order that gentlemen, like the Rajahs of Derbanga 
and Burdwan, may enjoy incomes of several hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year free from the rude 
contact of the tax collector's hand. 

With such a warning before us, we shall 
not, it may be hoped, be tempted into any per- 
manent ahenation of the most valuable portion 
of the State's resources, without a far clearer 
view than we at present possess of the possible 
results of such a measure, alike on the finances 
of the Government and the well-being of the 
people. 

As regards the collection of the laud revenue 
there are several points which deserve atten- 
tion. 

The system introduced by the British has been 

to fix a moderate assessment, and to postpone the 

demand or remit it altocether only 

BriUsh and ° ■' 

Native ays- under the stress of exceptional calami- 

tern* of col- . ,. . 

lecting land tics, such as famine or inundation. 
The native system was to fix the 
demand as high as a favourable season would 
render it possible for the cultivator to pay, and, 
necessarily, to lower or abandon it in unfavourable 
years. Considerable attention has of late been 
directed to the alleged results of the unvarying 
character of the British system, and the Govern- 
ment of India has instituted inquiries with a view 
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to the possibility of adjusting the annnal demand 
more readily to the condition in which the for- 
tunes of each season may have left the cultivator. 
In some cases, as, for instance, in districts where 
Fluctuating *^® Cultivation is unusually precarious 
when^^esfr'- — dependent, perhaps, on inundations^ 
able. which may or may not occur — ^the plan 

of a varying assessment has already been tried 
with success ; and it is probable that among 

the measures to be adopted in future 

R 130. 

for the relief of particular classes or 
communities, whose exceptional distress calls for 
special remedy, resort will be had to a more elastic 
system of revenue collection. 

The administrative difficulties, however, con- 
nected with such a scheme, are considerable, and 
the evidence from all parts of the country appears 
to establish that, ou the whole, the fixed character 
of the demand has contributed to the solid and 
permanent prosperity of the agricultural classes, 
though it is possible that, under a more elastic 
system, a larger revenue might be realised, and 
life to the less thrifty and energetic populations be 
rendered easier. The first step, however, towards 
a higher standard of comfort has not been taken 
so long as the agriculturist contents himself, as 
was the general rule under native systems, with 
the bare means of existence, paying aU the 
margin of his profits in prosperous years in retimi 
for indulgence shown to him in seasons of calamity. 

A fixed demand, however, does not exclude 



Bions 
revenue. 
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occasional concessions made to exceptional dis- 
Suspensions trcss, such as that produced by famines 
"' "of lU or other less general misfortune. Such 

concessions have, in fact, always been 
made, but their value has been, in some cases, 
diminished by the late date at which they have 
been granted, and the absence of settled principles 
and ' rules governing the grant. The Famine 
Commission has suggested, as a guide for future 
action, that in any case of general crop-loss, so 

severe as to sweep away the whole 

margin beyond what is necessary for 
the cultivator's subsistence, and to leave no fund 
out of which revenue can be paid, a relaxation in 
the demand, either in the form of suspension, or, in 

severer cases, complete remission, should 

T> 128. 

be allowed ; and that this rule should be 
accepted as indicating the proper course of action in 
less serious and widespread calamities. If this rule, 
or any reasonable approach to it, could be carried 
out, all that is necessary in the direction of elasticity 
of demand would appear to have been achieved. 

Another change in the form of collection has 
been recently reconamended to the Government, 
viz. that the land revenue should be taken in the 
Proposal to form of a share of the produce which 
venue %fty- would Vary with the character of each 
menu in gcason. This system its proposer re- 
EM.^^to'ljhe gards as ouc of " the two sheet 
8tet^*3iOct anchors'' (the "village organisation" 
1879. p. 6-7. being the other) from which "British 
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statescraft has parted,'* and as being " so soona 
and suitable to the condition of the people '* that 
the Government would be justified in making trial 
of it in various parts of the country. 

With regard to this proposal the Government 
Objections ^^ India has pointed out, first, that the 
i^tter^^to^' payment of revenue in kind never 
Stete,*"^ ""^ existed at all in many parts of the 
8 June 1880. Moghul Empire, and that everywhere 
but in a few outlying tracts it has become obso- 
lete. The Nawab Nazim of Bengal, the ruler of 
Oudh, the Mahratta Chiefs in Central India, 
Nagpur, and Poona, and Kunjeet Singh in the 
Produce- Punjab, all collected their revenues in 
toown^Sr cash. At the present day only two 
of*Mo h*^* native states are constrained by the 
Empire. extreme precariousness of their climate 

to take their revenues exclusively in kind; the 
great majority take it exclusively in cash, and 
the tendency of every improving state is to 
substitute cash for grain payments wherever they 
exist.* 

A rental in kind is, in fact, synonymous with 
an oppressed and degraded peasantry. The 
system opens the door to every species of exaction. 

* In Bengal cash-rents were prevalent, at least, as early as the 
Permanent Settlement. " In general,*' wrote Mr. Shore in 1789| 
** throughout Bengal the rents are paid hy the ryots in money/*" 
Minute of June 1789, pp. 222-5, B.R.L.C. 2, 449. 

There is, in fact, no reason to suppose that produce-rente ever existed 
in this province. " In Bengal," the Government wrote in 1822, "from 
the most antient times of which we have any clear accounts, the B] 
of money-rates would appear to have prevailed." — B.B.L.C. 471. 
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Everywhere the struggle is on the part of the 

tenant to escape from it, on the part 

Evil effects 

of produce- of the landlords to retain it. *^In 

parts of the Behar province," the 
Government observes, " produce-rents obtain, and 
there the tenant is infinitely worse off than he is in 
Bengal where money -rates are universal." In the 
Punjab the landlords have successfully resisted 
the tenants' attempt to get rid of the system by 
direct legislation. In the North- Western Pro- 
vinces the area of country where produce-rents 
prevail has, from year to year, steadily diminished, 
" the change being always demanded by the 
tenants, and reluctantly conceded by the land- 
lords." ^' To attempt forcibly to reimpose produce- 
rents over all the country would not only be a 
task beyond the power of the administration, it 
would be so unpopular as to risk a rebellion." 
The experience in the Madras Presidency has 
been to the same effect. There is ample evidence 
that there,* as elsewhere, rent in kind has been a 
source of oppression on the part of the landlords, 
demoralisation of the tenant, and discouragement 
of agricultural improvement, and that its abolition 
is regarded, by those who have experience of 
its working, as the condition precedent of all 
subsequent advance. So far from reverting to it, 



* Ab to the general question, as to Sir B. Templets evidence, and as 
to Punjab, see the Punjab Compilation, p. 554. — " Produce-rents have 
invariably the effect of reducing the tenant to a lower eoonoznioal 
Qonditiou than tenants of similar holdings at a cash-renti^l/' 
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the Government can in no way more effectiially 
promote the interests of the tenant class than by 
facilitating their endeavours to replace grain-rents 
by a cash-rental, and, wherever this is unprofitable, 
by providing against the hardships and abuses 
which the former system must inevitably entail. 

We may now leave the class of cases in which 
Government deals directly with the occupant of 
the soil, and come to that in which a landlord 
class has been interposed between the State on 
the one hand, and the cultivator on the other. 
Parts of ^^ *^^^ ^1^^^ belong, as we have seen, 
ia"nmord8^'^ the 10 miUious of ryots in Bengal, U 
exist. million tenants in the Punjab, nearly 

3 miUions in the North- West Provinces, 2 mil- 
lions in Oudh, about three-quarters of a million in 
the Central Provinces, and about a million in 
Madras, besides considerable bodies in Bombay. 
About half the number in the North- Western 
Provinces, a third iu the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces, and an imascertained fraction in 
Bengal, enjoy some sort of occupancy right, 

protecting them to a greater or less 

Privileged ^ n ^ 

classes of degree from arbitrary enhancement and 

tenants. . n • 

ejectment. It is probable that the 
Madras tenantry enjoy legally the same protection, 
though their privileges, unfortunately, have been 
obscured and imperilled. All the Oudh tenantry, 
however, a million tenants in the Punjab, 1 J million 
Tenants at ^ *^® North-Wcst Proviuccs, and large 
^*^* numbers in Bengal and the Central 
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Provinces, are ^* tenants at will," in the English 
sense of the word ; and it is their condition that 
principally causes anxiety, and calls, each year 
more and more imperatively, for remedial action 
on the part of the State. 

It may be convenient to review briefly the 
principal legislative measures, and other historical 
events, out of which the present state of things 
in Bengal, and, more or less, in the whole of India, 
has taken its rise. The system of revenue admi- 
nistration, which the first English administrators 
of the country found in force, took its rise from 
Early history arrangements devised and elaborated 
Md*uman1 ^7 ^^ar and his great minister, Todar 
question. 1^^^^ towards the close of the 16th 
century. The main underlying principle of this 
was that the State had a right to claim from 
every occupant of the soil a certain share of the 
produce, and to prescribe from time to time the 
rules by which this share should be determined. 
The country was divided into classes according to 

the quality of the soil, and the Govem- 

Todar Mull's ^ J y 

SctUement, mcut sharc of the estimated yield 

commuted into cash, at the average 
rates of the preceding decade : the amount thus 
arrived at was decennially adjusted to any changes 
in the price of produce, or other circumstances 
involving alteration ; in the meanwhile it con- 
stituted "the rent-rate of the district." But the 
simplicity of this system was soon marred by the 
requirements of the later Moghul sovereigns, and 
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the rapacity of the chieftains and officials, througli 
whose agency the revenue collections had to be 
made. The monarch, with an empty treasure- 
chest, found it difficult to resist the temptation of 
Irregular ex- Supplementing the original impost by 
actions. collateral charges ; and the nobility 

with loyal imitativeness followed the royal example 
on their own accoimt, so that, ultimately, these 
irregular exactions formed a burthen on the land 
scarcely less onerous than the revenue itself. 
Their oppressive character was speedily recognised 
by the British administrators. As early as 1769 

** supervisors " were appointed by the 
1769. President of Bengal for the purpose of 

R.L.C.R. 439. 1 • • n i • , t 

ascertaimng and reportmg on the con- 
dition of the ryot and the exactions of the 
zemindar, and of fixing the amount which the 
latter received from the ryot ''as his income or 
emolument." The zemindar had, the Begolation 
declared, taken advantage of his position to 
impose illegal taxes, and thus unfairly to augment 
his income: he had "extended his claims and 

availed himself of opportunities to lay 
ment pro- his hands on the revenues of Govem- 

mises to pro- 
tect the ryots' ment and on the properly of the rt/ot^ where 

"property." i i if . j i 

he had no foundation of right nor 
colour of pretence " The ryot was now to be 
■informed that Government would be ** his refuge 
and the redresser of his wrongs " ; that, " after 
supplying the legal dm of tlie Government^ he would be 
secure in the enjoyment of the remainder '' ; and 
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that the object of the Govemmeiit was ^^to abolish 
fraudulent and unauthorised demands, to redress 
his present grievances and secure him from aU further 
inviisions of his property." 

In 1772 the Company openly assumed the 
The settle- direct administration of the country, 
fikj^emeir** and issued a regulation for the settle- 
ite^tion. g^^ collection of the revenue. The 
R.L.C.R.440. Yqj^^ revenue was farmed for five years; 
the farmers were bound to give the people the 
usual advances for agricultural improvement, 
and prohibited, under severe penalties, from 
receiving larger rents from the ryot than the 
stipulated amount of the lease, on any pretence 
whatever, or from imposing any collateral impost ; 
and the supervisors were directed to prepare rent- 
rolls of every farm, to which the public might have 
access. 

In 1776, the Governor- General created a board 
for revenue purposes, and for conducting inquiries, 
which would be * * useful to secure to the njots the perpe- 
tual and undisturbed possession of their lands ^ and to secure 
them against arbitrary exactions.*' This Board laid down 

the rules for a fresh settlement in 1778. 
of 177^*"* One result of these arrangements was 

that numerous zemindars were dispos- 
sessed and superseded by farmers of revenue ; and, 
the matter having attracted the attention of Par- 
liament, the directors were required to 
of PttrUament. givc ordcrs for ** Settling and establish- 

24 Geo IIL 

0, 24, B.' 89. ing, upon principles of moderation and 

12 
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justice, aocording to the laws and oonstitntioii of 
India, the permanent rules by which the tributeSi 
rents, &o. of the native rajahs, zemindars, and other 
landholders, should be for the future paid to the 
Company." In obedience to this instruction the 

Court of Directors ordered an inqoiiy 

Inquiry 

ordered by into the rights of the landholders, 

Directors. _. ^ _ --liiji a. 

remarking that ^'the spirit of the Act 
would be best observed by fixing a permanent 
revenue." These inquiries resulted in the measures 
which became historical as the '* Permanent 
Settlement." 

Interminable controversies have been waged 
^^ _ as to the intention of these celebrated 

The Per- 
manent Set- enactments, and the legal position, 

tlement. * i . 

which, under their provisions, was 
assigned to the various classes interested in the 
land. Several points, however, are beyond dis- 
pute. Ist. That the Government 

ist. Govern- ^ 

ment claim, asssrted its right of claiming a speci- 

Regulation ^ & r 

ix. of 1798. fied portion of the produce of every 

acre of land, and of granting to an 
individual either the whole of this right or a 
portion of it. 2nd. That there was no idea of 
altering the immemorial law, according to which 
2nd. Ryot's " *^® resident ryot, simply as such, is 
Jf^* °^ °*'^'*- throughout the continent of India, 
StetL^t M possessed, as a rule, of hereditary 
rei!^ to^ occupaucy at the customary rates of 
®^'? A -4 the vicinity '; but that, on the 

amendmgAol J y > ^" "^ 

X. of 1869. contrary, the object was to place 
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that right on a safer basis, and to fenoe it 

round with additional safeguards, 
tomary rent!" 3rd. That these customary rates, 

rate believed i j • /v> ii. ^ j. • ±. 

tobeascer- however diflicult 01 ascertauiment 
tamable. ^j^^y ^^^ have Subsequently become, 

were regarded at the Permanent Settlement 
as ascertainable, and the means provided for 
ascertaining them forthwith, and for recording 
them in a manner which would guarantee the 
tenant against further exactions, the landlords 
being bound to maintain the official staff necessary 
for keeping the accounts in proper form and com- 
piling the necessary information for the adjustment 

of disputes between them and their 
pcrty"appUed tenants. 4th. That the term " pro- 
na1Sy"tS*the perty ** is applied in the regulations 
iSfrd^'lnd ahke to the interest of the landlord 
R^Ition ^^^ tenant, both being alike bound 
vui. of 1793, 8. jjQ comply with the State demand, 

^^^^Sj^i**^ and the intention of the Permanent 

1. of 1819. 

Settlement being to define that de- 
mand in the one case just as much as in the 
other, and thus ** to secure to the great body of 
the ryots the same equity and certainty in the 
amount of their rents, and the same undisturbed 
enjoyment of the fruits of their industry " as has 
been conceded to the zemindars. With regard to 

the zemindars, Lord Comwallis pointed 
3Peb. 1790, out that whilc ** their claim to a 

certain percentage upon the rents of 
their estates had been admitted, the right of 

12 • 
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Government to fix (he amount of those rents at its own 
Lord Com. discretion had never been denied or dixpuUi^^ 

of^^dicTrds' ^^^ ^^^ ^8 zemindars had in number- 
position. j^gg cases been dismissed for non- 
compliance with the State requirements, a 
" more nugatory or delusive species of properly 
could hardly exist." On the other handy the 
ryot's interest in the land was " property," inas- 
much as he was entitled to hold at a 

The ryot's is j x j • _l 

interest. fixcd rate, and was secure against 

arbitrary enhancement. ** Whoever," 
said Lord Comwallis, ^^ cultivates the lajid, the 
landlord can receive no more than the established 
rent. To permit him to dispossess one cultivator 
for the sole purpose of giving the land to another, 
would be vesting him with a power to commit a 

wanton act of oppression, from which 
R.L.C.R.442. j^^ could dcrivc uo benefit." 5th. 

That the enhancement of rent was either forbidden 

altogether, or allowed only at intervals 

ment ^^*^* ^Jid uudcr conditiouB prescribed by the 

stricted^^ ^*^" state. The arguments in favour of 

the former view seem to me irresistible. 

Lord Comwallis* view, at any rate, is recorded by 

himself. ** The rents of an estate," he 

B.L.C.B.442. , 1 . 

wrote, " can only be raised by mducing the 
ryots to cultivate the more valuable articles of pro- 
duce (i.e. in the cases in which a higher 

Feb.^i7M. ^®^* ^^® payable for the more valuable 

crop), and to clear the extensive tracts 
of waste which are to be found in almost eveiy 
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zemindari in Bengal." 6th. That the Government 
6th. Qovem- guarded in the strongest' manner against 

ment reserves ji • n ii t_ ii • •! j? t 

its right to the idea that the privileges conferred 
ryot?pro^^' on the zemindars derogated from its 
tection. right to interfere on behalf of the ryots. 

" It being the duty of the ruling power" — so runs 
the document which is the basis of the zemindar's 
Regulation i. ti^l® — " to protcct all classcs of people, 
of 179S. 8. 7. jijore particularly those who, from their 

situations, are most helpless, the Governor- 
General in Council will, whenever he may deem 
it proper, enact such regulations as he may think 
necessary for the protection of the dependent 
talookdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the 
soil " ; nor was the zemindar to be entitled to 
object to his assessment on the ground of any 
such interference. The same view was set out 
in the despatch in which the Court of Directors 
sanctioned Lord Comwallis' arrangements. " We 
expressly reserve the right," they wrote, *' which 
belongs to us as sovereigns, of mterposing our 

authority in making from time to time 
right asserted ^U such regulations as may be necessary 
S^v^m^^m. to prevent the ryots being improperly 

disturbed in their possessions, or loaded 
with unwarrantable exactions our inter- 
position, where it is necessary, seems also to be 
clearly consistent with the practice of the Moghul 

Government, under which it appeared 

2 Harrington, ' . i , . 

p. 188. to be a general maxim that the im- 

mediate cultivator of the soil, paying 
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the rent, should not be dispossessed of the land he 
occupied. This necessarily supposes that there 
were some measures and limits by which the rent 
could be defined, and that it was not left to the 
arbitrary determination of the zemindars. In 
point of fact the original amount seems to have 
been annually ascertained and fixed by the act of 
the sovereign." 

How in the face of these clearly announced 
Failure of pnuciples and solemn declarations the 
n^nfsiltde- ^T^t's positiou has for nearly a cen- 
^eaits *^^ heen allowed steadily to deteri- 
objeci. orate until in all instances his rights 

have been curtailed, and in many have altogether 
disappeared, is one of the least pleasing and least 
creditable chapters in the history of Anglo-Indian 
administration. Nieburh's sneer at the Permanent 
Settlement * ^ as one of the most unfortunate, but 
best intentioned, schemes that ever ruined a 
country," seems scarcely to exaggerate the de- 
plorable condition into which large portions of 
the Bengal tenants have been reduced by a 
century's experience of a measure which its 
authors believed would make them the happiest 
peasantry in the world. The discredit of the 
failure rests probably less with the designers of 
the Permanent Settlement than with subsequent 
administrators, who have failed to provide any 
adequate remedy for the defects, which almost 
from the outset became apparent. Scarcely had 
the measure been got into working when the 
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diflfioulties, predicted by Mr. Shore, began to 

render it abortive. The " established 

Difficulties 

in working rate " of rent which the Regulation 

throughout regards as discoverable, 
and makes the chief bulwark of the ryots' tenure, 
defied all administrative eflforts at discovery or 
definition. The zemindars were not slow to 
make the most of their newly acquired privileges, 
and to assert their *^ proprietorship" in a sense 
Growth of never contemplated by those who en- 
«r!rr!«>J^' dowed them with the name. Within 

propnetor- 

»^*p- 30 years the Directors perceived the 

mischief which an ambiguous phrase was working. 
** Consequences," they wrote, "the most injurious 

to the rights and interests of individuals 

Despatch of » n 

Pirectors, havc anscu from descnbmg those with 

15 Jan. 1819. 

whom the Permanent Settlement was 
made as the actual proprietors of the land.'' This 
mistake, they added, and the habit, which grew 
out of it, of describing the payments of the ryots 
as rent ** instead" of "revenue,** "have intro- 
duced confusion into the whole system of tenures, 
have given a specious colour to the pretensions of 
the zemindars in acting as if they were, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, proprietors, and as 
if the ryots had no permanent interest in the 
land but what they derived from them.** The 
heresy, however, thus authoritatively denounced, 
continued to gather ground, and has survived 
every legislative attempt to restore the pristine 
purity of faith. In 1859 it seemed likely that 
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its ascendancy was about to be seriously endan- 
gered. A Bill, introduced in that year, 
set forth in its ** statement of objects 
and reasons/' on the one hand, the ryots' right, as 
Its promise declared by the Eegulations, to receive 
as a BlU. Jeascs for their lands and to have their 
rates of rent adjusted on certain defined principles, 
and on the other, the landlords' liability to penal- 
ties for excessive rent or unauthorised impost. 
As the Bill originally stood, every ** resident 
ryot " was declared to have a right of 

Mem. by Mr. "^ ^ 

Mackenzie. occupaucy, and three years' residence 

K.Jj.0.x^ 110. j»ii // 'T i iff rrtt 

to constitute a " resident ryot. These 
promising intentions were, unfortunately, lost 
sight of before the Bill became law. The measure 
appears to have been very inadequately discussed,* 
and to have been, in fact, intended by its author 

rather to remedy certain defects in the 
Mr. Mackenzie, existing procedurc for the recovery of 

rents, than as a systematic statement 
of substantive law. The period prescribed in the 
Bill for the acquisition of occupancy rights was 

extended in the Act from 3 to 12 
ofthe Act." years, and though the Act gave no 

new powers of ejectment, and curtailed 
some that already existed, it has operated mis- 
chievously as regards the tenants in recognising 
and emphasising the existence of a wholly un- 

* " I suppose," says Mr. Mackenzie, a member of the Bent Law 
Commission, "that there never was a measure of equal moment bo 
inadequately oonsidered and debated." 
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privUeged class ; in providing the long period of 
12 years for the acquisition of occupancy rights, 
during which a spirit of antagonism between land- 
lord and tenant has time to be matured; in 
restricting the right to sit at fixed rents to a very 
limited class, and in providing for the future 
enhancement of the rates of occupancy-tenants, 
not so entitled, by a procedure which was calcu- 
lated to prove, and has in practice proved, a 
fruitful source of harassment to the less powerful 
of the classes interested. Meanwhile all parties 
General dis- ^like are dissatisficd with it, and with 
Jdth the^pre- *^® mcasures which have in several 
sent law. proviuces replaced or modified it ; land- 
lords no less than tenants call upon the legislature 
for a measure under which their rights would be 
better defined and more easily enforced. 

It would be a task far beyond the limits of 
this work to examine the details of the several 
enactments by which, on various occasions, the 
Government has attempted and is at the present 
moment attempting to adjust the conflicting 

claims of classes, which it was hoped 

Legislative it/^ii -i • t» 

attempts at 90 ycars had finally and satisfactorily 

reconciled. The moment for such a 
reconciliation has, it must be feared, passed for 
ever; but the grave political and social dangers, 
to which an impoverished, degraded, and rack- 
rented peasantry gives rise, are assuming every 
year a more menacing aspect, and the controversy 
has a tendency, as the pressure of the population 
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on the soil increases, to become continaally more 
embittered. Official evidence of the weightiest 
character, and tendered from the most varioas 
_ ^ quarters, makes it impossible to doubt 

Bad con- ^ ^ 

ditionof that the condition of the tenantry in 

tenants in 

Beharand scveral parts of India is a peril to 

elsewhere. . . t t , . .,. , 

society, and a disgrace to any civilised 
administration. The lawlessness with which the 
Behar landlords have been allowed in past times 
to set at defiance with impunity every legislative 
safeguard of the tenants' interest, the cruelty with 
which their iUegal exactions have been carried out, 
the deep and hopeless poverty of the unfortunate 
classes thus kept at a level only just above 
starvation point, are facts, which the reports of 
experienced officials and the admissions of the 
Bengal Government oblige us, however reluctantly, 

to accept as proved. *' In Behar," 
of^BengS^ writes the Lieutenant - Governor in 
^slprS??*' 1878, '^what is most wanted is some 

ready means of enabling the ryot to 
resist illegal restraint, illegal enhancement and 
illegal cesses, and to prove and maintain his 
occupancy rights. Apart from the backwardness 
and poverty of the ryot, there are many points in 
the existing system of zemindari management 

which seem to caU for speedy amend- 

Needs of mi i r 

the Behar mcut. The loosc systcm of zemindan 

accounts, the entire absence of leases 
and counterparts, the universal prevalence of illegal 
distraifUf the oppressions incident to a realisation of rents 
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in hindy the practice of amalgamating holdings so as to 
destroy evidence of continitous holding^ are evils which 
necessarily prevent any possible development of 
agricultural prosperity among the tenant class, and 
place them practically at the mercy of their land- 
lords, or of the thekadars (contractors for a lease), 
to whom ordinarily their landlords from time to 
time transfer their rights." 

The abuses thus denounced are, we may hope, 
not everywhere equally flagrant, nor the distress so 
acute ; but competition rents and an ever-increasing 
agricultural population, with no considerable outlet 

but agriculture for its energies, can, in 

Results of 

competition the long ruu, havc but one result. 

The competition for land must become 
keener, the terms, to which the competitors are 
prepared to submit, more and more unfavourable ; 
the general condition of the unprivileged tenants 
more depressed. ^* As the land is a fixed quantity," 
says Mr. J. 8. Mill, speaking of the cottier system 
of India and Ireland, *^ while population has an 
unlimited power of increase, unless something 
checks that increase, the competition for land soon 
forces up rent to the highest point consistent with 
keeping the population alive. The effects, there- 
fore, of cottier tenure depend on the extent to 
which the capacity of the population to increase is 
controlled either by custom, by individual prudence, 
or by starvation and disease." 

In India custom acts as a direct stimulus to 
the capacity of increase, and individual prudence 
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on this subject is discountenanced by reUgion, 

and as rare as in other low conditions 

Probable 

results in of societv. The only check on increase 

India. 

accordingly, supposing no extraneous 
influence to intervene, would be the physical 
inabihty of human beings to endure greater hard- 
ships Than those whiTh their preSit position 
entails. Meanwhile the competition rental will 
have outrun the utmost powers of the rent-payers. 
In Mr. Mills' language, ^^ when the habits of the 
people are such that their increase is never 
checked but by the impossibihty of obtaming a bare 
subsistence, and when this support can only be 
obtained from the land, all stipulations and 
agreements respecting the amount of rent are 
merely nominal. The competition for land makes 
the tenants undertake to pay more than it is 
possible that they should pay, and when they have 
paid all they can, more almost always remaiiis 
due." Such is the difficulty with which, as 
regards large classes of its subjects, the Govern- 
ment is everywhere confronted, and which British 
administrators find none the easier of solution, 
because it is one which, unhappily, we have to a 
large extent manufactured for ourselves. 

Without entering into details of the various 
remedial projects, whose merits have been long 

and warmly discussed, we may notice 

General "^ , ' •' 

principles scvcral general principles, which the 

of reform. i • j n ^^^ 

history of the matter appears to 
establish, and to which any hopeful scheme of 
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land-tenure reform must, as near as may be, 
conform. 

In the first place, whatever protection the 

existing law gives to the occupant of 

cflfectiveiy the soil, that protection the adminis- 

administered. . 

tration ought to secure to him, and 
wherever the legal provisions for securing it have 
proved inadequate, the law should be amended. 
Much of the hardship inflicted on the Behar 
tenant is admitted to have arisen, in past times, 
from barefaced, systematic violations of the law 
by the landowners, which the executive of that 
province — to their lasting dishonour it must be 
said — ^have lacked either the courage or the energy 
to repress. No one could be more qualified than 
the present ruler of Bengal to efface the traditional 
discredit of the provincial administration, and 
much has already been effected by his calm and 
sagacious arrangements. In order to secure com- 
pliance with the law, its breach should not be, as 
at present, the subject of a civil action by a 
frightened and resourceless peasant, but should be 
punishable under the criminal law, as any other 
offence against society. If, as the Bengal Govern- 
ment states, illegal distraint is *^ universally 
prevalent," it could be stopped in a few weeks by 
fine and imprisonment, unflinchingly and coura- 
geously imposed by criminal tribunals on wrong- 
doers. If written leases or receipts are to be 
given, the omission to give them should be 
punished, not by the possibility of a suit, but by 
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the certainty of a criminal prosecution and a penal 
sentence. 

In the next place the Government should aim 
Government ^* recovering its historical right of 
rigS*offiiing fixing the amount which the occupant 
the rents. ^f ^j^^ g^jj jg ^q ^^j ^q j^i^q reut-recoiver, 

and of adjusting this to a scale which will leave 
the cultivator reasonable means of livelihood. 
This has been done in numerous instances till 
within recent times by the officials who assessed 
the land revenue, and at the same time as the 
assessment ; and this is, beyond all question, the 
system most in accordance with that which 
prevailed in India when the British administration 
began. The Famine Commission recommends 
that this course should be pursued with regard to 

** occupancy " tenants ; but the princi- 
ple ought to be asserted with regard to 
every class of cultivator. The relative positions 
of "occupancy" and '* non-occupancy " tenants 
have been ^ curiously inverted by the increased 
demand for land. Originally the "resident" 
(khud-kust) or occupancy tenant was one who had 
agreed to settle permanently, and to hold at the 
prescribed rates. The non-occupancy tenant had 
not so agreed, and the landowner had frequently 
to tempt him to settle, by granting him temporarily 
more favourable terms than the occupancy tenants 
enjoyed. At present the non-resident tenant, 
from superabundant numbers, is at the landlord's 
mercy, and unless the right of fixing his rent is 
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asserted by the State, he will be kept at the lowest 
point to which a continually increasing competition 
oan reduce him. On similar grounds the right of 
ejectment should be abolished. No such power 
was, as we have seen, contemplated by Lord 
R.L.C.R. Comwallis, and it is, in fact, inconsis- 

P-*^- tent with the whole intention of the 

Permanent Settlement. Its existence by the 
common law of the country has repeatedly been 
Ejectment to denied, and the degree to which special 
be abolished, enactments have sanctioned it in 
particular cases, has been a topic of prolonged and 
apparently interminable controversy. But when 
the right of enhancement is abolished, the raison 
d^etre of ejectment disappears. The tenant's 
interest must be saleable in discharge of his arrears 
of rent, and this is all the security that the 
landowner needs : any further powers can only 
lead to oppression. 

In the next place the Government ought, in 
the interest not more of the tenant than of 

agricultural progress, to assert in the 
tenant to clearest manner the right of every 

tenant to improve his land by irrigation, 
weU-sinking, tree-planting, embankments, drainage, 
new crops, or whatever other means of increased 
productiveness the advance of agricultural or 
mechanical science brings within his reach. It is 
vitally necessary that the soil of the country 
should be utilized to the fullest possible extent ; 
and in face of this necessity the Government cannot 
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allow any portion of it to be held in a manner 
which precludes its complete utilization, as must 
be the case where the precariousness of the tenure 
discourages the occupant from any but the cheapest 
and least improving forms of tillage. As matters 
now stand, the right even of occupancy tenants to 
irrigate their lands has been sometimes disputed, 
and instances have occurred where landowners 
have either forbidden their tenants to make use 
of canal water which Government has brought 
within their reach, or have practically prevented 
its use by making it the excuse for an exorbitant 
enhancement of rent. As a general rule, it may 
be said that the Indian landlord never himself 
improves his land : the Government must, in the 
interest of the public, take care that the occu- 
pant shall not at any rate be prevented from 
improving it. 

It would foUow as a corollary that the tenant 
Tenants should, in cvcry case, be secure in the 

intheen^o" enjoyment of the profits arising from 
^proJt^^^^ his own improvements — a principle 
ments. which is uow fuUy recognised as regards 

occupancy tenants, but which needs to be appUed 
to all classes of cultivators, if the whole soil of the 
country is to be completely utihzed. 

One of the main precautions provided by the 
Permanent Settlement in the tenant's 

Record of . 

terms of mtcrcst was a record, carefully prepared 

and maintained, of the rights of either 
party. Every landlord was to give his tenant a 
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document setting forth the essential particulars of 
the holding, and all claims not so recorded were 
strictly disallowed. This provision, from one 
cause or another, has almost wholly fallen through, 
sometimes from the reluctance of the landlord to 
curtail his privileges, sometimes from the tenant's 
fear that the document might be used as an 
admission by him of claims on the landlord's part, 
which it was not convenient to dispute. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the provision 
was a wise one, and that the designers of the 
Permanent Settlement were right in holding that 
the first step against unfair encroachments is a 
distinct declaration of existing rights. The 
tenant's position will never be secure till this 
has been achieved, and the inquiries and surveys, 
which in some instances it must necessitate, 
ought to be at once undertaken. 

The changes just enimierated would result in 
the soil of India being cultivated by 

Result of . . "^ 

proposed pcrsous deeply interested in its improve- 
ment, safe from the oppressions to 
which competition rents give rise, and, to a large 
extent, influenced by all the prudential and econo- 
mical motives which are believed to be the growth 
of peasant proprietorship. They would involve 
considerable disturbance of rights, which, how- 
ever unsubstantial in their origin, have acquired 
solidity by the lapse of years and the tacit acqui- 
Compensa- csceucc of the Government. Such dis- 

tion would be , , i j • i i. • 

oec««Mry. tuibancc would mvolve compensation, 

13 
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wherever it could be shown that the equitable 
position of the landowner, as defined by the 
Legislature, was being altered for the worse, 
regard, however, being had to the historical 
relations of the various interests in the soil, to 
the duties which the original grantees under the 
Permanent Settlement undertook, and to the 
solemnly enunciated right of the Government to 
intervene, wherever it might in its opinion be 
necessary, on the cultivator's behalf. 

The mode in which these principles would be 
applied, and the course of action to be adopted with 

reference to their realisation, would 
meaVures re- naturally differ in various parts of the 
ferenf'parts" couutry. In Madras the position of 
try!^* ^^^^' *^^ whole class of cultivators on zemin- 

dari estates — ^which constitute a third 
of the Presidency — appears to have been endan- 
gered by an erroneous or ill-expressed judgment of 
the High Court, and the remissness of the Govem- 
„ , ^ , ment in taking measures to counteract 

Zemindan ^ 

tenants in itg effects. Here the immediate want 

Madras. 

is a legislative measure declaring the 
existence of rights which, till within a compara- 
tively recent period, it had never occurred to 
anyone to call in question. In the North- Western 

Provinces an unfortunate antagonism 

In the North- ^ 

Western Pro- between landlords and tenants has been 

vinccs. 

called into existence by the provision 
that rights of occupancy can be acquired by unin- 
terrupted cultivation for twelve years ; and the 
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landlords' natural inclination to enhance has been 
quickened by the system followed in the Revenue 
Settlements, of assessing the revenue, not on the 
existing rental, but on an estimate of the highest 
rents obtainable. Here relief would be afforded by 
restricting the occasions on whicli enhancement 
can be enforced, and if possible by having the 
rental fixed by the same official machinery and for 
the same period as the revenue. 

In Oudh there is grave reason to fear that the 
oudh ^^^Se privHeges, which after an em- 

bittered controversy were conceded a 
few years ago to certain classes of large landed 
proprietors, are resulting in an increasingly 
depressed condition of the tenantry, and that 
sweeping remedial measures, largely curtailing the 
privileges of the landlord, will at no distant date 
be found to be indispensable. 

In Bengal, and especially Behar, the landlord 
system has had the longest and com- 
pletest trial, and the result of unre- 
stricted competition for the land has been most 
clearly illustrated. We have now, after a cen- 
tury's experience, to deal with a question which> 
difficult at the outset, has become, with each 
year's fresh accretion of interests, prejudices, 
and customs, less easy of solution, and which is 
now so entangled in conflicting claims that its 
adjustment can scarcely be effected without bitter 
heart-burnings, class animosities, accusations of 
bad faith, and all the other inevitable ill-results of 

13 ♦ 
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a too long postponed reform. Beform, howeyeiy is 
admitted, even by those who are most alive to its 
difficulties, to be indispensable. Its successful 
accomplishment would be the crowning feat of 
Indian statesmanship. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



LEGISLATION AND COURTS. 

None of the problems to which the British admin- 
istration of India has given rise have been more 
difficult, or more interesting, than that involved in 
the provision of laws for the country, and of the 
machinery by which those laws may be interpreted 
and enforced. 

The first English rulers of Bengal speedily became 
aware of the serious nature of the duties which 
their newly-assumed position, as the supreme 
authority in questions of criminal and civil justice, 
Administra- iniposcd upou them. Every form of 
Mdcr t^e m" social Order— and law the most of all— 
ghuis. jiad suffered almost complete eclipse 

nnder the decrepitude of the later Moghul sovereigns. 
A feeble semblance of a judicial system was, indeed, 
maintained in the confines of the Mahomedan 
head-quarters at Moorshedabad ; but law, in the 
sense of the exact definition and adequate enforce* 
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ment of individaal rights, can haxdly be said to 
7th Report havo Gxisted. " The subjects of the 
oi s'^ij!^ Moghul Empire "—so it was officiaUy 
Fuid'i ^R^gu- reported of the tribunals in 1773 — 
s^i%^ '* derived little protection or security 
1^- from any of these courts, and in 

general, though forms of judicature were established 
and preserved, the despotic principles of the 
Government rendered them the instruments of 
power rather than of justice, not only unavailing 
to protect the people, but often the means of the 
most grievous oppressions under the cloak of 
the judicial character." The vague powers of the 
tribunals or the individuals who assumed the right 
to represent them, the practical impossibility of 
appeal, ** the frequent interppsition of the Govern- 
ment from motives of favour or displeasure," 
allowed the very machinery of justice to be utilised 
for the purposes of violence. The system, to use 
the language of Lord Moira in 1816, " left entirely 
at the discretion of the Amils (native magistrates), 
the lives and properties of all the population of 
their several jurisdictions. There was only an 
appeal to the immediate sovereign of the State, 
and he was generally inaccessible." 

The first step was the establishment of courts, 
Establishment which was Carried out in 1772, and, on 
of Courts. ^^ improved system, in 1780, general 
control being secured by the provisions of an 
appeal to the President and Council. In 1790 the 
Government assumed the direct superintendence 
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of the administration of criminal justice, which 
had till then been left in the hands of a high 
Mahomedan official. The law to be applied ''in 
all suits regarding inheritance, marriage, caste and 
^ , . other religious usages or institutions," 

BegulationB 

of 2i8t August was the Koran for Mahomedans, and 

1772. 

Fuid't Regu- the Shaster for the Hindus, a principle 

which has been mvanably enforced on 

all subsequent occasions. In 1793 Lord Comwallis 

gave to the courts a far more elaborate organisation, 

vested the collection of the revenue and the 

administration of justice in different officials, and 

declared that the Government itself, no less than 

its subjects, would thenceforth be amenable to the 

ordinary tribunals. The paramoimt ascendancy of 

law, even over the ruling power, was thus solemnly 

announced, and the courts became, as they have 

been ever since, the refuge to which the humblest 

could look for protection against every form of 

illegality. 

It would be unprofitable to follow the long course 

of practical experiment, which has 

provementof resulted in the form and constitution 
a»e court.. ^^ ^^^ ^^.^^^^ tribunals. It is enough 

to say that, by general admission, no part of the 
British system has made a deeper impression on 
the native mind, cfr inspired greater confidence. 
Continued and successful efforts have been made 
to raise the status and emoluments of the native 
judicial officers, and the administration of justice 
has been rendered in the higher classes of courts 
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entirely, and in all comparatively pure. A farther 
experiment in the direction of introducing into 
some localities a himibler and simpler order of 
court is now in the course of trial ; but it is by 
no means certain that the change will be found 
advantageous. On the other hand, experience 
appears to indicate that the people, as a rule, 
greatly prefer the British courts to native arbitra- 
tion, and are but little inclined to make use of the 
ample facilities provided by the law for this latter 
mode of adjudication. No change is less popular 
than a proposal to remove any class of rights or 
Letter of the ^laims ffom the jurisdiction of the 
Sdil^sS Ti^i courts to the discretion of executive 
1880. officers, or to restrict the somewhat 

excessive powers of appeal which Indian litigants 
now enjoy. 

The question as to the law to be administered 

Law to be ^^ *h® courts was ouc of which it was 
administered, f^j. j^gg ^^gy ^^ disposc. The principle 

laid down in 1772, under which the personal law 
Native Law ^^ ^^^ Hiudus and Mahomedans in 
cert^n^tub°° ^ religious or domestic matters was 
jccts. preserved to them, has been, a century 

later, re-enacted in the various measures which 
Bengal, Act have coustituted the civil courts. But 
VL of 1871. ^j^g j^jg q£ action was, from the outset, 

for various reasons, quite insufficient to meet aU 
the requirements of the case, and is at the present 
day more than ever inadequate. 

In the first place, there are classes, numerical^ 
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small, but socially and politically important, and 

yearly becoming more numerous and 

Inadequancy ^ " ^ 

of Native morc influential, who are altogether 

Law. 

without the pale of native law. Again, 
even as regards the great mass of the population, 
there are large areas of modem life for which 
neither Hindu nor Mahomedan law can by the 
boldest construction be made to provide. Hindu 
law, indeed, in its integrity, is adapted to nothing 
but the primitive existence of pastoral tribes 
enjoying their flocks in common, and mainly 
absorbed in religious ceremonial. This difficulty 
was recognised from the outset, and the courts 
were desired, where positive law failed them, to 
decide according to ** equity and good con- 
science." 

Other portions of the native systems, again, were 
^ too abhorrent from English sentiment and belief, 
to be tolerated by the ruling power, and have been 
Instances in deliberately swept away. The crime 
Law has'bcen ^^ apostasy, for instance, was visited 
•et aside. ]^y Hindu law with forfeiture of every 
civil and social right, but since 1850 no forfeiture 
Act XXI. of of rights or property can legally follow 
I860. Qj^ ^ change of religion or exclusion 

from caste. Complete religious toleration has 
thus become the law for populations, who certainly. 
if left to themselves, would regard a change of 
religion as justly punishable with any mimdane 
inconveniences which law or custom might attach 
to it. So again, the law or custom which forbade 
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the re-marriage of a Hindu widow has been cate^ 
Act XV. of gorically repealed. Native converts to 
^^^' Christianity can obtain a divorce from 

any husband or wife who withdraws from their 
Act XXI. of society in consequence of their change 
^®^- of creed, and a valid civil marriage has 

been provided for persons whose convictions have 
Act in. of carried them beyond the pale of any of 
^^'^^' the reUgions of the country. The 

British power has, in fact — to use Sir James 
Stephen's language — " faced the problem whether 
or not the Enghsh people meant to give the force 
of their law and social organisation to a system of 
intolerant idolatry,"* by estabUshing the fullest 
freedom of conscience throughout the whole of 
Suppression Iiidia. Other instances of interference 
Act^XLV^of ^*^ native custom are the prohibi- 
1860. tiQj^ Qf widow-burning, an abuse long 

tolerated, but which now falls within the scope of 
the ordinary law of homicide ; and the measures 
designed for the protection of boys from infamous 
Actxxvn. iisage in Upper India; and for the 
of 1871. suppression of infanticide in Bajpoo- 

Act vn. of ^^tolB, and elsewhere. The practices in 
1870. vogue at most Hindu temples as to 

young girls fall, also, there is good reason to 
suppose, within the scope of the penal code, if 
its enactments were rigidly construed agaiost 
them. 

* Narrative of Indian Legislation under Lord Jtfay#. 
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Besides, however, the task of supplementing the 
deficiencies of the native law, and 

Consolida- 

tion and re- Setting aside such parts of it as were 

considered unmoral or meqmtable, the 

legislature has been engaged, especially for the 

last twenty years, in a great work of simplification 

and re-arrangement. 

The earlier regulations were of the character of 
ofQcial instructions and explanations 

Obscurity of 

earlier Regu- rather than of legislative enactments ; 

and, as their nimiber increased, and 
the area of their application was enlarged, they 
became, in course of time, hopelessly unwieldy, 
entangled, and confusing. Human diUgence shrank 
from the task of searching amid the voluminous 
provisions of obsolete or repealed legislation for a 
germ of living law ; and grave illegalities not 
unfrequently occurred, owing to the ignorance 
which the chaotic condition of the statute book 
rendered almost inevitable.* The law on every 
topic had to be found in several disjointed and 

often conflicting enactments, and the 

Confused 

condition of unhappv ofBcial, bent on administra- 

theLaw. ^ . . 

tive activity, found himself constantly 
hampered by the impossibility of ascertaining the 
law under which he was empowered to act. The 



* It was disoovered, for inatanoe, in 1871, that almost every criminal 
which had taken place in Bengal and the North-Westem Provinces 
since 1829 had been irregular, owing to the absence of jurisdiction to try 
the more serious class of cases, and that this absence of jurisdiction had 
sMftped notice, owing to the confused language and entangled provimons 
el ttM Begolaiiontk 
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waste of tim6y temper, and effioienoy, thus occa- 
sioned, became yearly greater as notions of legality 
became more generaUy familial, and departures 
from the strict letter of the law less safe. 
This grave evil has now — thanks to the assi- 
duous labours of the legislative department, and, 
not least, of the skUful and erudite lawyer 
who at present presides over it — ^been entirely 
removed. 

A perfect forest of obsolete or unnecessary 
enactments has been cleared away, and the whole 
Work of ^^^9 ^^ almost every topic as to which 
Smost com!" the Legislature has been free to act, is 
pictc. j^Q^ contained in enactments, which 

for clearness of language and simplicity of arrange- 
ment leave little to be desired. The penal code — 
an invaluable monument of Lord Macaulay's 
versatile genius — has long been accepted as an 
almost perfect model of legislation ; and the 
improvements of the draughtsman's art to which 
the modern English statute-law bears witness, 
have been successfully imported into all the more 
recent Indian Acts. So many of the great chapters 
of law have been thus dealt with, that they require 
only to be transplaced from their present chrono- 
logical order into some systematic plan of arrange- 
ment, to present the appearance of a symmetrical 
and almost completed code. 

Great gaps, however, still exist, and the right 

Portions stui ^a^tl^od of dealing with them has been, 
unfinished. ^^^ g^jU jg^ ^ topic of somcwhat acute 
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controversy. On the one hand, there is always in 
the oificial world a latent dislike of legislation, 
grounded, perhaps, more on the immediate trouble 
which it involves than on any well-considered 
objection to the principles on which it proceeds, 
or the results to which it is directed. On the 
other handy those whose thoughts are occupied 
more with the shape, expression, and arrangement 
of the law than with its practical administration, 
are tempted to overlook the enormous incon- 
veniences to which premature or ill-designed 
legislation may give rise, and to forget that an 
ideally perfect enactment may prove positively 
mischievous, if it occasion unnecessary labour to 
the ofQcial interpreters of the law, or unnecessary 
bewilderment to the millions whose daily lives and 
habits it affects. 

Despite the difference of opinion, however, all 
General classes of Indian oflBicials have gradually 

JoSeutmtyof l>GCome convinced of the usefulness of 
Codification, ^n explicit and well-arranged code. 

The objections which, at one time, even intelli- 
gent and well-instructed judges were accustomed 
to offer to the progress of legislation, have been 
effectually answered by the practical demonstration 
of the increased facility with which — confessedly 
owing to legislation — their of&cial duties are now 
performed. 

Each enactment, as it appeared, has cleared a 
fresh area from confusions, obscurities, and contra- 
dictions, which were formerly a standing puzzlOi 
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and has obviated the necessity of troublesome 
and thankless researches, and so far relieved the 
Courts of the most harassing and unprofitable 
portion of their work. In the same way the 
executive officials have learnt to understand that a 
clearly expressed law is their friend instead of their 
enemy, and that administration by rule of thumb- 
however congenial to a certain order of mind — is 
mcompatible with well- ascertained rights, and the 
habits and feelings of a legally constituted and law- 
Untruth of abiding community. The fiction that 
Enghsh hale English rulers have drifted away from 
o^^LatTon ^omc patriarchal system of govem- 
the country, mcnt, Congenial to the people, and have 
substituted for it the principles and technicalities 
of English law, may still lurk in the minds of a few 
uneducated or prejudiced officers ; but no one can 
acquire the most common acquaintance with Indian 
administration and Indian laws without becoming 
convinced of the absurdity of the accusation. 
Some of the main principles of English Govern- 
ment we have» indeed, introduced 
ideas intro- — ^unvarying and invariable justice, 

duced. 

the sense of individual right, the notion 
of proprietorship, the equal amenability of high 
and low, ruler and subject, to the law. The very 
conception of ownership of land was impossible so 
long as the mhng power and its delegates swept 
off — as under native government they habitually 
did — whatever margin of profit the boimty of the 
soil aooorded to the cultivator who tilled it. 
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Justice, in the Indian peasant's understanding of 
the word, often meant little more than the 
capricious good-nature of an irresponsible despot, 
or the skilful administration of a bribe. . The work 
of the British administration has been to substitute 
for this state of things a regime of order and justice 
as Enghshmen conceive it. "Government by 
law " is, as Sir James Stephen pointed out, *' the 
only real security for life or property, and is, there- 
fore, the indispensable condition of the growth of 
wealth." A century of security has enormously 
added to the wealth of the country, and that 
increased wealth has, by a necessary re-action, 
continually given greater prominence and import- 
ance to law, and even introduced some legal con- 
ceptions which were previously almost imknown. 
So far the charge of innovation may be cheerfully 
admitted. 

Alongside, however, of this process, there has 
been going on another of a highly Conservative 

character. The English courts were de- 

Strict pre- . , 

•ervation of sired to administer native law in all the 

social and domestic affairs of natives, 
and continued efforts have accordingly been directed 
to ascertaining exactly what that law is, and to 
shaping the decisions of the courts in strict con- 
formity to its requirements. The consequence is 
that the law, instead of being, as it formerly was, a 
loose system of floating custom, has been stereo- 
typed into the precision and fixity of a statute. 
Hindus assuredly have never known so muoh about 
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their sacred books as their foreign rulers have 

taught them, or have had their con- 
increased 

rigidity of ^ tents so rigidly apphed to the adjudi. 

cation of their claims. The growth of 
custom, which amid the disorders of preceding 
Governments was ever3rwhere at work, enabling 
communities or individuals to bend the sacred 
texts or to escape from their mandates as con- 
venience required, has been arrested, and the law, 
as it existed a himdred years ago, is preserved from 
disintegration, so far as the erudition of scholars, 
the accuracy of lawyers, and a rigid adherence to 
precedents on the part of the courts can secure it. 
Hindu law accordingly, if it is ever to get rid of its 
grotesque or unmeaning parts, must be purged of 
them by express legislation. The judicious desire 
of the rulers of the country to leave the native 
law untouched, has thus given it an unbending 
character and a binding efficacy which it previously 
lacked. Tlie English in India have committed many 
mistakes, but rash interference with native law is 
assuredly not among them. The very fact, however, 
that the unconscious process of modification has 
been arrested will, sooner or later, render the con- 
scious action of the law-reformer indispensable. 

Assuming that the question of giving a civil code 
Secretary of to India is uo longer an open one, we 
me^^f^dtl"' niay pass to the consideration of the 
2othJuiy.i876. jj^^^us by wMch the completion of its 

unfinished portions may be most safely and oon- 
veniently accomplished. 
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And, first, as to the structure of the legislating 
body. Is the Legislative Council, as at present 
constituted, the best instrument which could be 
designed for the purpose ? It consists of five ordinary 
members of the Viceroy's Executive Council, the 
Commander-in-Chief (if appointed, to be Extra- 
ordinary Member of Council), the Lieutenant- 
Governor or other head executive official of the 
province in which, for the time, the Council is 
held, and not more than twelve nor less than six 
additional members appointed by the Viceroy, of 
24 4 26 Vic. whom hjiif 1 11 US t be uou- official. This 

arrangement was adopted in 1861, in 
modification of that provided by the Act of 1864, 
16 A 17 Vic. iiiider which, for the first time, the Legal 
o. 96. Member of the Viceroy's Council was 

admitted to its executive deliberations; and 
** Legislative Councillors," including the Chief 
Justice and another Judge of the Supreme 
Court, were appointed by the Government of 
India and the local administrations to assist in 
legislating for the whole country. By the Act 
of 1861 separate legislatures were created for the 
w .. ^ Government of Bombay and Madras, 

Indian Coun- *' 

cii's Act of and provision was made for the creation 

hereafter of similar bodies in other pro- 
vinces ; at the same time the judicial element 
was eliminated from the Viceregal Council. 
Little part Siucc then the courts have taken no 

cws^n L^! sli^© i^ *^® ^^^^ 0^ legislation, except 
gisiation. jj^ ^j^^ f^^j^ ^f occasional criticism of 

14 
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Bills preyiously introduced into the Conncily 
and circulated for an expression of opinion. 
Many of the most important measures have been 
originated, discussed, revised, and idtimately 
passed, without any co-operation of the least 
degree of importance on the part of the judges. 
On the other hand the nominees appointed to 

serve as additional Members of Coimcil 

Composition 

of the coun- are necessarily m almost every mstance 

officials or commercial gentlemen, with- 
out the special knowledge and training necessary 
to enable them to render really useful aid in the 
technical details of legislation. A civilian's educa- 
tion and Une of study are as remote as possible 
from those of a Parhamentary draftsman, but the 
knowledge and skill of Parhamentary draftsmen 
are what is really wanted. Moreover, as the 
Legislative Coimcil, though without executive 
powers or responsibiUties, could occasionally make 
itself felt in executive matters which required 
legislation to carry them through, it became 
necessary for the Government, in nominating 
members, to guard against the possibility of a 
troublesome opposition. The Parhamentary form 
given to the procedure of the Council, allowed a 
member on whom other people's responsibihties 
happened to sit hghtly, to offer formidable impedi- 
ments to the transaction of pubhc business, and 
even to excite pubhc feeling on matters on which 
it is above everything desirable to avoid excitement. 
On such questionSi for instance^ as the imposition 
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of a License or Income Tax, conflicting opinions 
may reasonably be, and are, entertained ; but 
everyone would agree that popular agitation is the 
least desirable method of settUng the question. 
Yet additional Members of Council have not always 
been able to resist the temptation of posing as 
popular agitators, backing their rhetoric by appeals 
to provincial dissatisfaction and delivering forcible 
opposition speeches against Government, for 
whose embarrassments they felt no responsibility 
and but little regret. Now opposition oratory, 
though a necessary and healthy ingredient in the 
proceedings of a deliberative assembly, is a real 
danger in a body such as the Legislative Council, 
which has no executive duties or responsibilities, 
which is not intended to dehberate on matters of 
general poUcy, and which may, accordingly, in the 
hands of an injudicious or unscrupulous member, 
prove only a convenient platform for disparaging 
the policy on which the Government, in its 
executive capacity, has determined. 

DeHberation of course there must be, but by the 
time a matter has reached the Legislative Council 
the conclusion has been arrived at, and public 
attacks on it, especially if of a rhetorical character, 
can do nothing but stir up feelings against it, which 
might probably otherwise not exist, or at all events 
not assume so distinct a form. This is especially 
the case with measures of taxation, which are 
always necessarily unpopular, and are not likely 
to be better liked for the assaults of semi-ofQcial 

14 * 
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dentmciators. Thus it has come about that while, 
on the one hand, the only people practically famijiar 
with the working of the law have been excluded 
from the Legislature ; on the other hand its 
members are necessarily appointed, not so much 
for their exceptional capacity for law-making, as 
from the confidence that they will, at any rate, 
not utilise their position so as to give trouble to 
the Executive. 

Attempts have been made on various occasions 
Law Com- *^ providc for the design and initiation 
missions. q£ codifying mcasurcs for India, by 
means of English experts sitting as a Law Com- 
mission and framing Bills which the Legislative 
Council of the Indian Government might subse- 
8 A 4 w. IV. quently pass into law. The Act which 
o. 106. renewed the Company's Charter in 1833 

provided for the appointment of such a body, with 
a view to the reform of the judicial system and 
the enactment of laws generally applicable to all 
Valuable classes of the inhabitants; and the 
by'^thc^Law^ Same provision was enacted on the 
t^^s'Sb'st^mwe J'e^^wal of the Charter twenty years 
^*^- later. The distinguished statesmen 

and lawyers who served on the commissions thus 
appointed made contributions of the highest 
importance to the substantive law of the countiy. 
The Penal ^^^ Pcual Codc, which is counected 
Code. ^tj^ ^y^Q name of Lord Macaulaji 

placed the whole law of offences on a systematic 
and intelligible basis, and supplied a perfectly 
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invaliiable model of methodical arrangement and 
lucid language for the guidance of subsequent 
legislators. A second great instalment of law was 
famished in a Code of Testamentary and other Suc- 
indianSuc ccssiou Acts for domiciled Europeans 
cession Act. ^^^ other classcs for whom the native 

law did not provide. This Act, however, was 
designedly Kttle more than a skilful reproduction, 
in statutory language, of the rules which governed 
the English courts, and when the portions of the 
law immediately affecting native interests came to 
be taken in hand, it was discovered that not even 
Difficulties ^^^ most eminent abilities and widest 
Sd^Law professional experience would enable a 
Commissions. ]jq^j ^f English lawyers, with no 

special familiarity with India, to frame enactments 
which would adequately meet the requirements of 
populations whose ideas and habits were cast in 
an altogether different mould, and whose law was 
based on altogether different conceptions from 
those of the western communities. Difficulties, 
too, were experienced in adjusting the relations of 
the commission — which had no recognised legis- 
lative powers — to the Indian Council, whose 
legislative powers were conferred in language 
hardly compatible with a subordinate position, or 
with the passive acceptance of measures in the 
construction of which it had no part, and of whose 

advisability it might not feel assured. 

Indian Law " . . t . i. 

Commission In morc rcccut time a consideration of 

of 1879. 

these difficulties, and of the great cost 
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of the first Indian Law Commission — £223,000 in 

Government fourteen years — led to the temporary 

JetSof'^state.aPPO^^ 0^ *wo of the Indian 

10 May. 1877. Judges who, with the Legal Member of 

Council, were directed to consider the subjects on 
which codification of the law was most urgently 
required, the order in which these subjects should 
be taken up, and the general course of action to be 
adopted. The report of this commission explained 
in detail the classes of subjects for which legis- 
lation was considered especially desirable, and 
recommended the immediate passing of several 
measures with a view to supplying the most serious 
deficiencies of the statutory law. The projects 
of codification thus submitted embraced (1) bills 
of exchange and other negotiable instruments; 
(2) mortgages, leases, and other forms of transfer 
of property ; (3) alluvion ; (4) master and servant ; 
(6) easements ; (6) trusts. These are now, by the 
permission of the Secretary of State, to be referred 
to Select Committees of the Legislative Council, 
and to be circulated in India for the consideration 
and criticism of the local authorities. 

It would be premature to hazard a conjecture 
as to the modifications which local experience 
may suggest in the projects thus submitted. 
This much, however, is clear — the codification of 
Indian law cannot be very far from completion 
when these are the topics which principally 
call for the action of the Legislature, and 
which, in the opinion of those moslb familiar 
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with Indian courts, ought to be first taken in 
hand. The fact is that, sua si bona norintf the 
people of India have abeady a code on ahnost all 
branches of law on which codification is in any 
way a pressing necessity. The daily affairs of 
thi m. society, and «ligion «e governed by 
personal customary laws, with which, as a matter 
of policy, no legislative interference is attempted ; 
and, even on the subjects for which codification 
is proposed, the customs of the country provide a 
rule which, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, is 
practically sufficient. As to the first subject, for 
instance — negotiable instruments — no less an 
authority than Sir Arthur Hobhouse satisfied 
himself in 1875, by personal inquiry, that *' no 
Government difficulty occurrcd in practice, that it 

of India to Sec- ^ . ^ .' 

retary of state, was a vcry rare thing for a dispute on 

4th March « i i • 

1876. a negotiable instrument to come mto 

an Indian court of law ; that nobody wanted any 
change ; that unless hundis (i.e. the great bulk of 
the negotiable instruments of the coimtry) were 
excepted from the measure, the native community 
would dishke it extremely, and that even with 
regard to the English transactions, the intro- 
duction of a code would probably only create 
difficulty where none now existed.'' Similar in- 
quiries would probably result in a similar view as 
to most of the other subjects with which the 
proposed enactments deal. They may be necessary 
to round the symmetry of the Indian Code ; but 
ihey will fill no gap where the absence of law is 
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aontely felt to be a practical inconTenience ; 
on the contrary they are, for the most part, 
deprecated by those whose interests are most 
immediately concerned. 

But though general codes of substantive law 
cannot be regarded as a pressing necessity, legis- 
lation is greatly needed in other directions. The 
Direction in courts are, to a large extent, occupied 
uuon/sfe." ^^ discussious of poiuts which the 
quired. existing statutory law has left in ob- 

Bcurity, arising either from inaccuracy of language, 

insufficiency of explanation, or the ap- 

Amendments . . 

of existing sta- plicatiou of enactments to new and 

altered circumstances for which it was 
impossible for the legislator to provide. Another 
firuitful source of difficulty and dispute is furnished 
Amendments ^Y portious of the native law, which 
of native law. successive ruliugs of the courts have 
failed to rescue from the confusions or incon- 
sistencies of the sacred texts. The effect of a 
Hindu widow's unchastity, for instance, on her 
rights of inheritance has been over and over again 
debated in the courts, and decided in opposite 
senses, according to the view taken, on each 
occasion, of precepts and analogies which might, 
with equal propriety, be claimed as supporting 
either interpretation. Again, the effect of alien- 
ations by a managing member of a Hindu family 
is a point on which text-books and custom are 
alike indistinct, and which, notwithstanding in- 
numerable rulings of the courts, is still a constant 
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topic of dispute. Upon points such as these 
where the most conscientious endeavours to ascer- 
tain and define Hindu law, have resulted in a 
conflict of opinion, the intervention of the Legis- 
lature would, I believe, be regarded as a boon by 
classes now exposed, at every turn, to the risk of 
ruinous litigation. 

Upon both these classes of subjects legislation 
is desirable, as well as on a variety of matters of 
detail for which the existing law makes no 
adequate provision, and which can best be dealt 
with in special measures as from time to time the 
Gradual dc- Hccessity for them forces itself on 
I^^sSTg uw^ public opinion. The desideratum would, 
desirable. accordingly, appear to be not so much 
the enactment of general codes dealing systemati- 
cally with great chapters of Indian law, as a 
gradual accretion of written rule, and its develop- 
ment in one direction or another, according as 
practical experience points the way, and the 
ascertained wants of society call for interference. 
For legislation of this kind it is necessary that the 
courts should be carefully watched with a view to 
ascertaining the points at which the judges find 
the task of enimciating and applying the law 
especially difficult. The machinery by which this 
might be effected was long ago suggested to the 
Recommenda- *^^® Government by the distinguished 
Lawcommfs" authors of the Indian Penal Code, 
tion. They recommended that every case 

where a difference of opinion arose as to its 
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construction, or even a doubt was entertained as 
to its meaning, should be offioiaJly reported, and 
that any defects thus ascertained should be forth- 
with remedied by legislation. A continual process 
of law amendment, of the safest and least incon- 
venient order, would thus be going on, and the 
necessity for costly reports of judicial interpreta- 
tions of the law would not arise. " An addition of 
a few pages to the code,'' they observed, ** will 
stand in the place of several volumes of reports, 
and will be of far more value than such reports, 
inasmuch as the additions to the code will proceed 
from the Legislature, and will be of unquestioned 
authority ; whereas the reports will only give the 
opinions of the judges, which other judges might 
venture to set aside." The Indian Law Commis- 
sioners, in a subsequent report, carried the same 
recommendation still further, and advised that 
besides embodying in each new edition of the code 
all "judge-made law" of the preceding period, 
the opportunity should also be taken " to amend 
the body of law under revision in every practicable 
way, and especially to provide such new rules of 
law as might be required by the rise of new 
interests and new circumstances in the progress of 
society." 

The course of law amendment and law constmo- 

tion thus indicated has, unfortunately! 

fiiment of the bccu Very partially pursued. A for- 

Law Coin* , 

missioners' midablc body of ** judge-made law," in 

the shape of reported oaaes, has groim 
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up, and the idea that difficulties experienced on 
the Bench should be promptly reported to, and 
remedied by the Legislature, was never further 
from completion. The remedy is, I beheve, to be 
Proposals for ^uud in recurriug to the programme 
th?L?ritu"^ suggested by the Law Commissioners, 
Uvc Council, j^y developing still further the arrange- 
ments which they proposed for prompt inter- 
course between the courts and the Legislature 
and by providing more efficient . machinery for 
carrying these arrangements into execution. With 

this view it would be desirable to 

Judicial ele- 
ment should restore the judicial element in the 

be restored. 

Council, thus returning to the policy 
of the Act of 1864, and, indeed, of the Kegulating 
Act of 1773, which necessitated the submission of 
Eules and Kegulations made by the Governor- 
General to the Supreme Court. Not only the 
Chief Justices of the High Courts, but any other 
judges, either of the High Courts or subordinate 
local tribunals, who showed aptitude or inclination 
for the work, should be made additional members 
of the Council for the purpose of legislation. At 

the same time it should be distinctly 

The sphere ■• . -• i 

of the Legis- laid dowu that the duties of the Coun- 

lative Council 

•houid be re- cil are coufined to giving a legislative 
'"*"•'• form to measures on which the Govern- 

has resolved, and precautions should be taken 
against the risk of its interference with the 
decisions of the Secretary of State, and the 
executive action of the Viceroy and his colleagues. 
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The chief law officers of the Crown should also 
Law Officers * ^® ex-officio members, and should be 
to be joined, expected to advisc, as responsible ex- 
perts, on proposed enactments, and to recognise 
the improvement of the law as one of the most 
Personal important of their, duties. Personal 
shouid^e^dis- attendance, where it was inconvenient, 
pensed with, might be dispensed with ; in fact, the 
formal meetings of the Council and its quasi- 
parliamentary procedure might advantageously be 
replaced by the ordinary arrangement^ of a 
commission. The proposed measure, the views of 
Reports to ^^^ supporters and opponents, and the 
totheoovem- gTouuds of approval or dissent, should 
ment. ^ gg^^,]^ instance be laid before the 

Government, and the Viceroy in Council might 
then order it to become law. 

In order to secure an accurate account of doubt- 
ful points to which the administration 

Anofficerin 

each Appei- of the law gives rise, there should be 
report doubt- in each Appellate Court an officer 

entrusted with the duty of drawing up 
a short statement of the difficulty. This should be 
revised by the sitting judge, who should add his 
suggestions of the amendments or additions for 
which it seemed to call : this, again, would go before 
the Chief Justice, who would pass it on with his 
own recommendations to the Legislative Council 
Here it would be finally considered, and a report 
would be adopted, upon which the Government 
might act, either in direct legislation or by directing 
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the report to be published and circulated for the 
information of the pubKc. 

Provision would thus be made for a safe, natural, 
and almost automatic growth of legal enactment 
at those points at which practical experience 
showed it to be necessary. Nothing would become 
law till the community had felt the inconvenience 
of its want, and was prepared to welcome the 
Automatic promulgation of a settled rule ; nor 
growth of law. ii^til the most acceptable form of 
legislation had been ascertained by actual obser- 
vation of the facts and interests immediately 
concerned. On the one hand the law would be 
still ^^ jud/je-made," inasmuch as it would be based 
on the daily experience of the courts, and the 
practical necessity of finding a rule of decision 
applicable to each new phase of human life that 
comes within the scope of judicial action. On the 
other hand it would have aU the many advantages 
of statutory enactment in laying down an unam- 
biguous rule, and in sweeping away, as only 
statutory enactment can, the obscurities and 
confusions to which the tangled mesh of human 
affairs is apt, sooner or later, to give rise. The 
natural growth of law by means of its exposition 
by the judges, and the application of old rules to 
new circumstances, would go on as at present, only 
aided, supplemented, and controlled by legislative 
action wherever the need of a fresh enactment 
became apparent. In this way the codification of 
Indian law might be in a few years almost 
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imperceptibly completed, and at the same time an 
Codification Opportunity would be afforded to the 
perMpUbly™' J^^tives for the calm consideration and 
completed. intelligent reform of such parts of their 
laws as have become obsolete, unnecessary, or 

distasteful, and thus for replacing by a 

Opportunity ' x- o ^ 

for reform of couscious proccss of rcfonu, that uncon- 

native laws. 

scious, but not the less useful, growth 
of custom which the English administration has 
had the effect of arresting* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AGRICULTUBAL AND INDUSTRIAL IMPBOYEMENTS. 

Ip the account — summarized at the outset — of the 

condition and prospects of India be at 

Neglect of r r 

opportunities all corrcct, there can be little doubt as 

to the general direction in which the 
active intervention of the Government, with a 
view to promote the welfare of the people, is most 
likely to be useful. A population of peasants, 
ignorant of everything but the simplest and 
humblest forms of life, is maintaining itself, by 
rude and comparatively unprofitable agriculture, 
at a low level of existence. The life of millions is 
one of few pleasures and constant hardships, varied 
by signal privations whenever any vicissitude of a 
precarious season lessens the available supplies of 
food in any locality. Meanwhile, the whole 
physical world around them, rich in innumerable 
opportunities for the creation of wealth, is, to a 
great extent, unutilized and almost unexplored. 
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One special agricultural product — opium — of 

which India has at present almost a 

agricultural mouopoly, has been developed under 

development. ^^^^ ^naiiagement into importance ; 

and raw cotton, rice, grain, and oil-seeds have 
become promising exporting industries. But, 
after all, large portions of the country remain in 
the condition of semi-reclaimed jimgle or complete 
desert ; while the 200 millions of acres under 
cultivation produce but a fraction of the out-turn 
which would be obtained by scientific methods of 
culture and the outlay which such methods involve. 
The eager observation and assiduous industry of 
Ingenuity generations of peasant-cultivators has, 
cipliiy^to"''' iiideed, resulted in many valuable 
mo8t"o^ s^en- discoverics and many ingenious con- 
der means, trivauccs ; but the invention and 
ingenuity of the people have been busied more 
with making the most of very slender means, than 
with the costly contrivances in which capital and 
science combine to turn natural advantages to the 
best account, and to secure a remunerative return 
even from sterile soils and an imgenial climate. 
The native cultivator, guided by traditional rules 
and methods, no doubt gets a better crop with his 
ill-constructed implements and half-starved cattle 
than an European would obtain under similar 
conditions ; but the ignorant labourers, who have 
for so many generations done little more than 
scratch the surface of the soil, had necessarily a 
very inadequate conception of its vast resources. 
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We have seen* that, supposing the average out-turn 
of India to be raised to that of Great Britain, the 
sustenance of an additional population, twice the 
size of that which at present occupies the country, 
would be provided ; and it is proved, almost to 
demonstration, that nothing but ignorance and 
poverty prevents this average from being obtained. 
In the few instances in which proper cultivation 
Effect of ^^s been carried out in India, the out- 
agricuiture in *^^^ ^^^ immediately risen to something 
England. j^q^ fg^j. fj^Qjj^ the highest English rates. 

Even this, however, is acknowledged to be far 
below the standard which the general application 
of scientific methods would render attainable. 
That distinguished pioneer of agricultural science, 
Mr. Lawes of Kothamstead, has for many years in 
succession raised an average of thirty-nine bushels 
of wheat from properlj- manured land ; and in some 
countries where peasant proprietorship has induced 
exceptionally careful tillage — Jersey for instance — 
the average out-turn of wheat is said to be thirty- 
seven bushels. The causes of the small out-turn in 

India have been explained by every 

Causes of . . *i y 

smau agricui- skilled agriculturist who has examined 

the subject. The universal habit of 
using cattle-dung for fuel — the loss of vast masses 
of manure occasioned by the cattle being turned 
out to graze on waste and mountain lands — the 
entire neglect of stall-feeding — the absence of 

• p. 18. 

16 
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fodder crops — the light ploughing in localities 
where the cultivation of a few inches greater depth 
would open up practically a virgin soil — the total 
ignorance of the artificial manures, which, within 
the last half-century, have revolutionized English 
agriculture — the recklessness with which, wherever 
canal water is supplied, heavy crops are taken oflf 
the soil year after year, without any compensating 
return being made to it — all point to the necessary 
result, which statistics independently establish, 
that the yield over vast areas is not much above 
the lowest to which an exhausted soil can be 
reduced. In fact, Mr. Lawe's experiments in 
England have established that by continuously 
cropping the same soil with the same crop for a 
period of thirty years, without any manure or 
other restorative appliance, an outcome about the 
same as the Indian average will be obtained. 

The wasteful and unscientific character of the 
national agriculture is all the more serious because 
agriculture is, speaking broadly, in most parts of 

the country, and to a vast maioritv of 

Agriculture , 1. 1 

the *oniy the pcoplc, the only means of uvelihood. 

It has, indeed, since the introduction 
of cheap means of locomotion, become a far more 
profitable business than before ; and the growth of 
the Indian Export trade from 11 millions to 
nearly 70, attests the vast increase of national 
wealth which railways are bringing about. But 
the whole of this, with an insignificant exception, 
consists of raw grains, or of partially manipulated 
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agricultural produce, such as indigo or opium ; and 
the materials which India thus sends away are 
just those which, if the necessary appliances and 
skill were available, her own people might utilize 
with most advantage for themselves. The Indian 
exports of raw cotton, for instance, average 11 or 
12 millions sterling; while, on the other hand, 
Manchester sends annually to India 19 millions of 
cotton twist and manufactures. India, again, 
exports between 15 and 20 million lbs. of raw 
tobacco, which the handicraftsmen of other 
nations — certainly not greater adepts at skilful 
manipulation than her own — work up into other 
and more profitable forms. Again, though India 
has admirable facilities for the production of sugar, 
so rude is the Indian manufacture of this staple, 
that it has never taken a place in foreign markets. 
Only 620,000 cwt. — worth about I65. per cwt. — ' 
are, on the average of years, exported; and the 
imported sugar is so superior in quality that, though 
less by 100,000 cwt. in quantity, it is worth 
£300,000 more than the exported article. Again, 
India exports 24 million lbs. of wool, and imports 
three-quarters of a million's sterling worth of 
wooUen goods — a branch of manufacturing industry 
which, till recent times, has been altogether 
unattempted. Many millions of hides, again, are 
yearly exported, while the manufacture of leather^ 
of any but the rudest order, has been, till within the 
last few years, almost unknown. Another field for 
profitable enterprize is afforded by the various silk 

16 • 
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ooooons and fibres, with which most ports of 
India abound, the importance of which, for manu- 
facturing purposes, the capitaKsts of Europe are 
now only beginning to appreciate. 

In each of these branches of trade there is every 
reason to believe that thriving industries might be 
set on foot. The raw article is produced on the 
spot in abundance, a practically unlimited supply 
of the cheapest possible labour is available ; and 
there is a population in India of 260 millions as 
customers of the manufactured article, to say 
nothing of the trade with surrounding countries— 
Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, Central Asia, China, 
Japan, and, there is reason to beheve, Australia. 

The cases just mentioned, however, are but 
striking instances of the generally undeveloped 

condition of the resources of the 

Manufac- 
turing re- coimtry, and of the enormous waste 

sources of , 

country un- involvcd in the neglect of such favour- 
able opportunities of manufacture. In 
every direction vast natural resources are lying 
either wholly unused or turned to very poor 
account. The splendid forests, still only partially 
protected from the destruction wrought by popular 
ignorance and recklessness, are in themselves a 
grand source of future wealth, if only reasonable 
measures of preservation can be enforced agamst 
popular prejudice and selfishness on the one 
hand, and official indifference or sentimentality 
on the other. The growth of timber in almost 
every part of India is so easy and rapid that 
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we may reasonably hope, as knowledge on the 
subject increases, to see many tracts — ^now sun- 
cracked and ravine-torn deserts — ^reclaimed by 
proper culture for profitable human use. The 
mineral wealth in many parts of the country, 
again, in iron and coal, is ascertained to be con- 
siderable ; and the remarkable outburst of specu- 
lation which has recently taken place in gold- 
mining, though it cannot be regarded without 
apprehension, is probably only the first of a series 
of attempts on the part of European capitalists to 
find a profitable outlet for their unused resources in 
this direction. The few experiments hitherto made 
by the Indian Government as to the possibility of 
iron manufacture, have been fitful, unsystematic, 
inadequate, and altogether unworthy of the im- 
portance of the subject. If it be possible, as some 
good authorities have maintained, to produce iron 
on the spot at prices which can, on the average, 
compete with those of England, a great field for 
industrial enterprise would be opened up ; and the 
chance of success deserves all that the State can do 
in the way of money and attention to bring it about. 
Some obvious means, which suggest themselves 
Protection ^^r the promotion of local industries, 
impossible, whatever be their intrinsic merits or 
defects, are, from the special circumstances of 
India, out of the question. The powerful interest 
of the English manufacturers, sorely pressed by 
the disadvantages under which the protective 
tariffs of other nations place them, will assuredly 
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at all times render it impossible for any Gk>veni- 
ment permanently to permit in India any Customs 
arrangements which would give the Indian manu- 
facturer an advantage over his European rival. It 
is, therefore, unnecessary to touch further on the 
much-disputed question of the Indian cotton 
duties than to say that our experience since the 
recent changes of the tariff has indicated the 
extreme sensitiveness of English trade to the 
incidence of an import duty, and the readiness 
with which it responds to any relaxation of an 
mifavourable tariff. The exemption of certain 
. , classes of goods a year or two ago from 

Revolution ^ -^ ,..ni 

fa the trade duty has already revolutionized the 

effected by . 

change of trade. The change did not begin to 
**^' make itself felt tiU July 1879 ; at that 

date the respective quantities of dutiable and 
duty-free cotton imports stood as follows : — * 

I>utiable Non-dutiable 

Gooda. Goods. 

AprU to July 1879. (Millions of Ibe.) (MUUona of lbs. 

Monthly average imports 8} 1 J 

Before March of the following year, so rapid had 
been the movement of the trade in adapting the 
manufacture so as to escape from the duty, that 
the relations of dutiable to non-dutiable goods 
had been completely reversed, and the quantities 
stood thus : — 

Dutiable Non-dutiabU 

Goods. Goods. 

March 1880. (Millona of lbs.) (MiUiona of DaJ 

Imports ... 2 9 

* B€vUw of MoHHms Trade of BriUik India for 1879-80. T. B. O^OonBor. 
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And before Jnne of that year the non-dutiable 
imports had risen to 86i per cent, of the whole.* 

The change continued to operate during the 
first six months of the year 1880-81, as the following 
figures indicate. 

MiUims of Yards of Grey Goods imported from 
1st April to 30th September. 

1878. 1879. 1880. 

Dutiable . . 358 323 164 

Free. . . 9 99 361 



Total . 367 422 625 

Total value in 
millions ster- 
ling .. 4 4J 6 
These figures establish, beyond the possibility of 
dispute, that the English trade is sensibly affected 
even by so small a burthen as a 5 per cent, import 
duty ; and they have led to the suggestion that, 
_ , with a view to avoiding the incon- 

Proposal to ^ 

levyanuni- vcnience occasioued to the trade by 
au classes of the favouT showu to Certain classes of 
^ ' goods, the present differential tariff 

should be replaced by a small duty levied indis- 
criminately on all. This contention has been 
strengthened by the circumstance that the increase 
in the imports of the superior classes of goods, 
known as '* white " and *' coloured," which were 
unaffected by the change of duties, has been still 
more pronounced than that in the inferior classes 

* lUtfiew of Maritime Trade of BrUieh India for 1879-80. T. E. O'Connor. 
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wliich benefited exclusively in the relaxation. 
The imports of these classes for the six months, as 
contrasted with the two preceding years, are as 
follows : — 

Millions of Yards of White and Coloured Goods imparted 
from 1st April to 30th September. 

1878. 1879, 1880. 

White . . 99 96 125 

Coloured . 73 75 143 

From these figures it must be inferred that the 
large increase of total cotton imports in 1880 was 
due, not so much to any change of tariff, as to the 
recovery of the country from the paralysing effects 
of the recent famine, and the increased purchasing 
power of the community. The imposition of a 
duty, however, on all classes of goods alike, 
irrespective of quality, would be to give up the 
principle, which Parliament, the Secretary of 
State, and the Indian Government have so 
frequently and so solemnly enunciated with regard 
to a protective tariff; and the reimposition of a 
charge on classes of goods which have been once 
exempted, would be the signal for an outcry which 
no Government would dare to face, A simpler 
remedy for the alleged inconvenience is, fortunately, 
Proposal to available. The relaxation already 
dutiit^on*^^ accorded to "grey" piece goods will 
grey goods, entail a loss of revenue for the year of, 
probably, JB300,000 out of the JE490,000 which 
were formerly derived from this class of imports. 
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If the grievances alleged to arise from a differential 
tariff are really insurmountable, the better course 
would be to abandon the remaining j£190,0G0 now 
levied on the finer kinds of **grey" goods, and 
thus leave the whole of this class untaxed. There 
will then be only about JE400,000 yielded by the 
finer yams, and by " white " and " coloured " 
goods ; and, if our present financial prosperity 
continues, it will no doubt be possible, at no 
distant date, to surrender this last fragment of the 
cotton duties, and thus to leave this great branch 
of industry open to the unrestricted competition of 
the world. 

Apart from the political importance of such a 
result in terminating a dangerous collision of 
interests between England and India, its economic 

importance would be immense. The 

Important ^ 

political and fact that 250 mUlions of people can 

economical 

results of such buy better clothes, at a cheaper rate 

a chancre 

than would otherwise be possible, is a 
consideration of such magnitude, that the interests 
of a small class of manufacturers and their 
employes, however desirable it may be on public 
grounds to consult them, cannot, for an instant, be 
weighed against it. Any practical discussion of 
the subject must, it is clear, proceed on the assump- 
tion that the industries of India must depend for 
their success on other causes than a protection 
tariff. 

Protection, then, being out of the question, we 
have to inquire how industrial enterprise in India 
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can be best enabled to meet the competition d 
Europe ? In the first place it will not be enough, 
as with the wealthier and more enterprising and 
How is indus- Speculative populations of the west, 
^"b/Su** fo^^ *^® State to confine its action to the 
op«d? removal of xmfavourable conditions, 

and trust to the activity of individuals to utilise 
every opportunity to the utmost. In India there 
is no great supply of capital seeking investment, 
nor are there in any class the habits and tempera- 
ments which lead to bold, vigorous, and persevering 
endeavours to discover and utilise fresh oppor- 
tunities of acquiring wealth. The great enter- 
prise, in which 162 millions have been advan- 
tageously laid out in railways, canals, and tele- 
graphs, has been due wholly to State intervention ; 
Little wealth ^^ ^^^ couceived and elaborated wholly 
ent^i^iSnL*^ ^y Government officials; and though 
India. ^^ guaranteed companies are entrusted, 

subject to official control and supervision, with the 
management of their lines, the whole motive 
force throughout has been supplied by the State, 
and the unfortunate and somewhat discreditable 
collapse of the Orissa and Madras Irrigation 
Companies has attested with distinctness the 
difficulty, in irrigation schemes at any rate, of 
private enterprise carrying through such unde^ 
takings successfully. It may safely be said that 
but for the intervention of the Government, IndiA 
at the present moment would either have no rail- 
ways, canalsi or telegraphs at aU, or would be 
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bortihened by a series of ill-designed, ill-managed, 

and insolvent concerns, which, like the 

Productive j ^^^ j* i n * i * t j* j 

Public Works two ill-iated projects just mentioned, 
•Gheme. ^j^^ Government would be forced at 

last, on grounds of public interest, to rescue from 
the necessary consequences of injudicious design 
and unskilful management. 

In other cases valuable industries have been 
called into existence, and brought into successful 
Instances of Operation by the State acting as 
ventiSn*b^the" pi^^i^^^rj selecting the field of action, 
^^*«- trying the experiment, demonstrating 

its success, and then handing over the business 
to private individuals. Tea-planting has been 
thus established, and is carried on over 200,000 
acres, the yearly exports having risen to 34 
millions of pounds, of the value of about 3 
millions sterling. Cinchona and tobacco are, in 
like maimer, being carried by State agency through 
the perilous stages of infancy, and are on the high 
road to become great and robust industries. On 
the whole there can be little doubt but that, if only 
sufficient time, money, and attention were given to 
the subject, there is still a practically unlimited 
field for State action in this direction. It is 
satisfactory to know that so much has been 
achieved, but it is important to remember how 
much remains to be done, and that for three 
quarters of a century of British rule scarcely any- 
thing of the kind was attempted. There is a 
tendency in the minds of Englishmen to consider 
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that camps, courts, and jails make up the entire 
round of the fimotions of Government, and that 
The develop. ^0 loug as there are soldiers to fight, 
Sl^entiJ^rise niagistrates to administer justice, and 

S?Go "mmem P^^^®^ *^ ^®®P ^^^^^f *^® ^tate 

teMnwSf**^ niay, with propriety and advantage, 
order. leave industrial enterprise to take care 

of itself. This doctrine, which may be sound in 
Europe, is as certainly quite inapplicable to India. 
Although protection from foreign invasion, the 
maintenance of order, and the difiusion of a feeling 
of security are conditions precedent to all indus- 
trial progress, the accomplishment of these 
invaluable objects does not complete the task of 
the Government ; the direct, deliberate, systematic 
promotion of industrial enterprise is, though a 
later, not a Jess important duty, and its thorough 
recognition by the State would, I believe, be the 
most important administrative reform of which the 
Indian system is at present susceptible. 

A striking instance of the serious consequences 
of the absence of this recognition is afforded by 
the present attitude of the State to the question of 
agricultural improvement. We have seen that the 
vast cultivated area of India — nearly 200 millions 
of acres — stands in the greatest possible need of 
improved cultivation. But the efforts of the 
Inadequate Govcmment to promotc this improve- 
Government mcut havc hithcrto bccu unsystematic, 
agncuuurai iU-designcd, and almost wholly abortive. 
improvement, j^ ^j^^ ^^^ pj^^^ ^j^^ experiment of the 
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Permanent Settlement, viewed in its effects on 
agricultural progress, has been a very partial sue- 
cess. Under it, indeed, the increasing population, 
during a century of unbroken peace and all but 
unbroken prosperity, has swelled over a large fresh 
area of culturable land; but the zemindars have, 
with rare exceptions, never been improving land- 
lords : the hope that they would reclaim, embank, 
drain, irrigate, introduce new staples, and at any 
rate promote the weKare of the peasantry, has 
never been realised ; they, and those to whom 

their rights have passed, have seldom 

Effects on i 

agriculture douc morc than lease out the uncul- 
Permanent tivated portious of their estates to re- 

Settlement. •••• . . -ii ••! i* 

claiming tenants ; m the majority of 
instances the landlords are now purely rent- 
receivers, doing nothing for the land, and spending 
none of the rental on the improvement of the soil. 
On the other hand, by the invasion of the occu- 
pants* rights and the reduction of large classes 
to the level of poverty-stricken and rack-rented 
tenants-at-well, the landowners have presented a 
formidable obstacle to the gradual improvements 
which cultivators with secure tenure and an 
interest in the soil would have been certain to 
effect. A tenantry in the condition of the Behar 
ryot, holding on a precarious tenure under great 
proprietors and " contractors " whose one interest 
it is to force up the rents, is the best guarantee 
for improvident, wasteful tillage and an exhausted 
soil. 
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In the next place the action of the Qt>vemmeni 
in its endeavoors to assist in the de- 
Qovwnmem velopment of agriculture has not been 
im'ol^o'l^Tnent effectivc. Thcrc has been for many 
' years legal provision for the advaace 

of public money for the purpose of agricultural 
improvement; but, speaking generally, this has 
become almost a dead letter from one end of India 
to another. In the great province of Bengal with 
its 55 miUions of cultivated acres, less than £50 
were, in the year 1877-78, advanced imder the Act; 
je6,860 in the Norths Western Provinces, jei,600 in 

Bombay, and £760 in the Central Pro- 
vinces. More activity was shown in the 
Punjab; and in Madras the famine, then prevalent, 
stimulated the concession of advances for well- 
digging ; but, on the whole, the system cannot be 
regarded as in any material degree contributing to 
improved cultivation. Compare this with the 
course of things in the United Kingdom, where the 

rental of land rose between 1857 and 1876 
und^prove- ^y ^^^® *^^ ^^ miUious Sterling, thus 
und* *^ ^"^ increasing the capital of theland-owners* 

at thirty years' purchase, by no less than 
331 millions. During this period, as an eminent 
agricultural authority computes, 15 miUions sterling 

have been advanced by the State, or 
^^^t,^y!^^ hy various public companies for the 

purpose of land improvement, while a 
sum, perhaps three times as large, has been 
expended by individual capitalists. Here tibanf 
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following an outlay of 60 millions, is an increased 
capital of five times the amount, not, of course, 
all due immediately to the expenditure on im- 
provement, but, to a very great extent, con- 
nected with it. But if 48 millions of acres in 
the United Kingdom admitted of such an outlay, 
and responded to it at once in increased rentals, 
why have 200 millions of acres in India, — ^much 
less well-tilled and in the hands of very much 
poorer cultivators, — been allowed to remain 
altogether without this invaluable means of 
improvement ? The question has been considered 
Causes of the ^7 *^® Famine Commissioners, and 
sSumfn''^' ^^^ failure is, according to them, to be 
India. explained by various defects in the 

existing organisation, by the obstacles created 
by inefficient native officials, to whom such grants 
give extra trouble; by the delays, expense and 
troublesome formalities accompanying the grant, 
by the charge of interest, the small number of 
years over which the repayments are spread, the 
early date at which they commence, and the rigid 
rules as to punctual repayment. 

The Commissioners suggest several reforms ; in 
particular they recommend that the 

Proposals of 

Famine Com- period fixcd for the discharge of the 

advance should be longer, and that its 
repayment should be effected by means of instal- 
ments so adjusted as to discharge principal and 
interest alike, in a given number of years ; this 
should in no case, they consider, be less than four- 
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teen and might be as many as twenty-five; in 
the latter case only 7 per cent, need be charged. 
These changes would undoubtedly tend to render 
the system more generally popular with the land- 
owners and to promote its more extensive use. 
The main cause of the failure, however, is pro- 
bably to be found in the fact that the 

Main cause i /* i^ 

of failure is management of these advances has 
darsupenn- been uobody's business in particular, 
en ence. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ merely superadded to the 

other multifarious duties of the district officer and 
his subordinates ; while at head-quarters there has 
been no official responsible for the general working 
of the scheme or interested in its success, or the 
means for increasing its efficiency. 

The remedy for which this state of things 
appears to call is the creation of a 

A department j i . i • i i. • -a 

of agriculture department whose especial business it 
m ustry. gj^^^^ ^^ ^^ supervisc and assist the 

agricultural and industrial development of the 
country, and which should be responsible for 
giving every practicable assistance to such forms 
of enterprise as appeared to require the assistance 
of the State, land improvement amongst the rest. 
Its operations in connexion with advances for land 

improvement would consist in superin- 

Its duties as . . 

regards ad- tending the subordinate official agency 

vances for 

land improve- by which the propriety of the grant 

must, in each case, be determined, and 
its employment watched ; in seeing that none of 
that official oppression, for which Indian sooiety 
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gives such facilities, is allowed to deter the people 
from making use of the system, and in encouraging 
applications for grants whenever it seems likely 
that judicious outlay would increase the produc- 
tiveness of the soil. Well-digging especially would 

coi^^Q^d attention. There are mil- 

Wells. 

lions of acres in India, beyond the 
reach of canal irrigation and exposed to constant 
risk of drought, which might be exempted from 
this terrible risk and rendered infinitely more 
productive, if they were adequately supplied with 
the wells. In some locaUties — parts of the Bom- 
bay Presidency for instance — it is questionable 
whether the money laid out in canals would not 
have been more wisely spent on a mode of irriga- 
tion better suited to the physical circumstances of 
the country. All the attention of the Public Works 
Department and its officials has been devoted to 
canals, and all the expenditure has been incurred 
on their behalf to the complete neglect of the 
humbler means of improvement. To Sir George 
Couper and the able and vigorous Director of 
Agriculture in the North - Western Provinces 
belongs the credit of having first recognised the 
necessity of dealing with the subject on an ade- 
quate scale, and in the systematic manner which 
its importance deserves. In a single instance in 
Bengal the enthusiasm of an individual officer* has 
borne valuable fruit in the construction or restora- 
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tion of over 2,000 wells, which the people have 
been induced by his advice and assistance to 
undertake ; and it is certain that there is scarcely 
a district in India, where money, judiciously 
employed in well-sinking, would not earn a good 
rate of interest besides conferring enormous 
benefits on the country. The hindrances to well- 
sinking — and in some provinces the increase in 
the number of wells is lamentably slow — are want 
of capital and enterprise on the part of landowners, 
the precarious footing of tenants, and family or 
village disputes, which render joint action impos- 
sible. To each of these obstructions the action of 
the State should be vigorously and courageously 
applied. The landowner should be obliged to 
learn that he cannot be allowed to go on receiving 
rents from tenants, who Hve in yearly danger of 
starvation by famine, when his land might be 
eflSciently protected by wells from this terrible 
contingency. If he has not spirit or resources for 
the necessary expenditure, the State will incur it 
on his behaK, and add the interest of the expendi- 
ture to the revenue for which his land is already 
responsible : the tenant should be encouraged in 
every way to insist on his holding being thus 
improved and protected, and where the tenant 
himself constructs he should be secure against any 
enhancement of rent on account of the increased 
value of the land, or against ejectment without 
compensation. Wlierever a right of occupancy 
exists, the right to pink wells should be explicitly 
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declared. In cases where the dissensions of tribe 
or family make any joint enterprise impossible, the 
Government should imdertake it and assess the 
payments on those benefited by the improvement. 
In this way several millions sterling might be 
advantageously employed, and vast tracts of 
country be rendered comparatively safe against 
the direst forms of misery. The energising and 
controlling influence of a central department, with 
ample knowledge and resources, is, however, 
indispensable for the completion of so vast a task. 
When it is considered how much ability, experi- 
ence, patience, and skill have been essential to 
the completion of our canals and railways, it need 
not excite surprise if a correspondingly serious 
effort is required to carry through the no less 
important and difiicult project of well-construction, 
by State agency or under State superintendence, 
to a successful close. 

But the functions of a Department of Agricul- 
ture and Industry would, of course, 

Other duties . . 

of a Depart- extcud to a great variety of subjects; 
culture and it would Superintend experiments too 

large and costly to be undertaken 
by individuals ; it would collect, systematise, and 
diffuse information, and utihse the experience 
gathered in different circumstances and from 
remote localities ; it would organise agricultural 
fairs, exhibitions, and associations by which local 
interest might be aroused ; it would afford facilities 
to European oapitalists anxious to embark in Indi 

16 • 
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projects ; it would introduce new staples and new 
implements, and encourage by proper rewards the 
eflforts of invefitors to meet the wants of the 
country ; it would supplement the isolated and 
spasmodic eflforts of individuals by the continuous 
systematic action of a well-equipped and well- 
informed bureau. 

When we consider the strenuous efforts of the 
Continental States in this direction — ^that there are, 
for instance, in France no less than 800 agricid- 
tural associations, 20 model agricultural institu- 
tions, 9 chairs for an agricultural professoriat, and 
4 agricultural institutes, and that almost every 
petty state in Europe has correspondingly im- 
portant and costly arrangements for the promotion 
of scientific agriculture — while in India scarcely a 
germ of anything of this sort exists, the urgent 
need of such a department, and the importance of 
the work which it would have to undertake, requires 
no further enforcement. For one thing, experi- 
ments of the exact, elaborate, scientific 

Need of 

scientific ex- order, from which alone any usefd 

periments. 

result can be hoped, are at present im- 
possible ; there are neither experts fit to conduct 
experiments, nor the material means of doing so. 
Institutions, such as that which Mr. Lawes has 
for many years maintained on a magnificent scale 
at Eothamstead, are required in every Indian 
province, if any advance toward scientific agricul- 
ture is to be eflfected. Many thousands of acres, 
for instance, have of late years become barren 
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from saline efflorescence, but of its real causes 
and remedies little has been ascertained, except 
that the recklessness of canal engineers has in 
many instances contributed to its formation by 
closing up the natural drainage of the country, and 
so water-logging the soil. 

In the same way the structure of Indian soils, 
the effects of intense solar heat, violent electrical 
changes, sand-storms, hot winds and the downpour 
of the monsoon — the protection from drought 
which, in some soils, may be obtained by deep 
ploughing — these and a hundred other vital 
questions are, scientifically speaking, unexplored. 
A few isolated inquiries and incomplete experi- 
ments have taught us only how much there is to 
learn, and what enormous consequences the sub- 
stitution of knowledge for ignorance on such 
subjects might produce. But at present the 
Indian Government possesses no machinery by 
which these aU-important results may be brought 
about. 

Nor is it in agriculture alone that State aid, on 
a methodical system and important scale, is 

required. Every branch of industrial 

Other func- * . "^ . i r • 

tions of the enterprise stands m need of assistance 

Department. • xi. • x r T J- 

such as, m the circumstances of India, 
the Government alone can give. The development 
of manufactures should be taken up seriously and 
pursued with patience and deHberation by officers 
qualified by skill and knowledge to deal with 
each particular branch. All this will cost money, 
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of course, but the outlay would be well i^paid. 

Technical ^^® necessity for technical education 
Education. — ^f ^^}^Q]^ the English nation has 

at last become convinced — is ten times greater 
in India, where technical knowledge is often 
confined to a handful of European experts, and 
the few natives who have under their super- 
intendence acquired a superficial knowledge of 

some particular handicraft. The arts 
of India, now endangered by endeavours 
to supply the European market with cheap 
repetitions of precious antique models, or still 
worse, with vulgar parodies of European forms, 
need to be guarded by State intervention from a 
degeneracy which would rob them of aU their 
value. A high standard of taste and workmanship 
has to be maintained, and encouragement has to 
be afforded to the slow elaboration of costly work, 
for which the ordinary chances of the market are 
scarcely sufficient attraction. Thus guided and 
assisted, India, it might be hoped, would soon take 
her place among the great industrial nations of the 
world. 

The creation of an Agiicultural and Industrial 
Department, with a central office at the head- 
quarters of the Government of India, and sub- 
ordinate branches in the several provinces, is, I 
venture to think, the most pressing administrative 
want of the day. It would involve the expenditure 
of large sums in organising the machinery with 
which it would have to work, and securing the 
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services of the experts, through whom alone it 
could render efl&cient service. Men skilled in 
various branches of technical science must be 
tempted into the service of the Government, and 
be so remunerated and honoured as to render them 
content with their position. The Civil Service 
must open its ranks to physicists as at present to 
lawyers and scholars ; and technical education, 
varied and thorough, such as that which is now 
offered to Englishmen by the ** Yorkshire College " 
at Leeds, must be brought within the reach of 
the Indian masses. Much patience and skill will 
no doubt, be necessary for the successful intro- 
duction of a system, which, though long familiar 
on the Continent, has hardly as yet taken root in 
England. Many mistakes will be committed, and 
much needless outlay probably be incurred; but 
whatever be the cost of the system, the advantages 
which might be expected from its introduction are 
so great, and the need for such assistance is so 
urgent, that the task of devising and elaborating 
the means for its establishment in India ought no 
longer to be deferred. The country is perfectly 
well able to pay for this new avenue to comfort 
and wealth for millions, now toiling at unre- 
munerative tasks, or enduring in enforced idleness 
the grievous burthen of hereditary penury. If this 
were not so, it would be necessary to inquire how 
the fimds for laying out this via sahitis might be 
best retrenched from less essential topics of 
expenditure. As it is, the Indian Government is 
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in the happy position of the proprietor of a vast 
undeveloped estate, who has only to decide to 
which of various schemes of profitable improve- 
ment his surplus rental shall be devoted, kni who 
can borrow on favourable terms as much money 
as he pleases for projects too large to be attempted 
without recourse to a loan. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



FASCINE AND FAMINE BELIEF. 

Laboe portions of India are and must ever be 
.. . liable to serious agricultural vicissi- 

Liability of ^ 

India to tudes. The autumn harvest, which to 

fftmine. 

a large extent supplies the staple diet 
of the population, depends on the adequacy and time- 
liness of that great rain-bearing current known as 
the south-west monsoon ; while the winter harvest, 
which in Upper India is the more valuable of the 
two, requires for its success, not only that the 
summer rains should be sufficient for the prepara- 
tion of the soil, but that there should be through- 
out the winter occasional rainfall sufficient to 
mature the crop. 
Both the summer and winter rainfaU, however, 
are subject to frequent disturbances. 

Variable 

character of Not Only docs the volumc of the vapour- 

Ihe monsoon. 

laden current vary from year to year 
in amount and strength of movement as it ap- 
proaches the coast of India, but its advance across 
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the country depends on numerous physical 
influences of which little is known beyond the 
irregularity of their action and effects. The main 
cause of the in-draught of air during the summer 
monsoon is the increased heat and consequent 
diminution of atmospheric pressure in the northern 
part of India, and a corresponding increase of 
pressure in the south ; and the slightest disturb- 
ance of the gradual diminution of pressure from 
south to north is certain to produce grave results 
on the rainfall. The controlling causes of the 
variations in atmospheric pressure are but partially 
imderstood; but it is the opinion of those best 
acquainted with the subject that, besides the great 
cosmical conditions which are probably connected 
with changes in the surface of the sun, and which 
affect the entire globe, there are certain local 
influences in India connected with the snowfall of 
the Himalayas, and the eflfect of the winter rains 
in cooling the atmosphere, which render the move- 
ments and character of the monsoon exceptionally 
difficult of calculation. That portion of the 
current which, advancing across the Indian Ocean, 
first strikes the Western Ghats, sheds a vast por- 
tion of its contents on the opposing mountam 
heights ; the region immediately to the eastward, 
consequently, gets but a scanty supply. Again, 
the more easterly inland portions of southern India 
Course of depend for their rain-supply mainly on 
the monsoon, g^^ in-draught from the Bay of Bengal 
which occurs late in the autunm, and this fte- 
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quently is either diverted by cyclones or other 
interruptions in the bay, or spends itself near the 
coast. Upper India, again, owes its rainfall partly 
to a stream of air which has first to traverse the 
Great Indian Desert and the sultry plains of Sindh 
and Rajpootana, partly to a current which, checked 
in its eastward course by the mountain ranges 
of Burmah, travels up the Bay of Bengal, is 
arrested by the mountain ranges in the north- 
east of that province, is again diverted to the 
westward by the Himalayas, and sheds itself, as it 
travels up the valley of the Ganges, on the great 
|)lain coimtry of Bengal. It is obvious that before 
the North- Western Provinces and the Punjab are 
reached, the current must to a great extent have 
spent its force, and that any accidental obstacle, 
such as, for instance, the intervention of a tract 
of country in which the atmospheric pressure hap- 
pens to be in excess, may altogether arrest it. The 
consequence is that, although there are large parts 
of India where the rainfall is uniformly ample, 
there are many regions which are in ordinary years 
reached by an attenuated rain-current, and which 
are continually liable to have their slender supply 
altogether cut short, or so seriously curtailed as 
to ensure disaster. The southern parts of the 
Pimjab which lie remote from the Himalayas and 

bordering on the great desert — the 
India espe- southem and western parts of the 
to*^ugh^ North- Western Provinces, and notably 

the region between Delhi and Agra — 
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the north and west of Eajpootana — the uplands 
of Bombay beyond the Western Ghats, and the 
high inland tracts of Madras, Hyderabad, and 
Mysore, — are all so situated that the force of the 
monsoon is always greatly diminished before it 
reaches them, and that a feeble monsoon is very 
likely either not to reach them at all, or to be too 
late to save the crops. 

In these districts it is that the scene of famine 
disaster has usually been found. Other portions of 
the country, though suffering at fax longer inter- 
vals, are not entirely exempt, as the calamity 
which befell Orissa in 1865, after an interval of 
eighty years, attested with terrible emphasis ; and 
the famine in Behar in 1873, though controversies 
have always existed as to the extent of the 
disaster, was at any rate sufficiently serious to 
remind us that, even in Bengal, distress, arisihg 
from crop failure on a serious scale, is a contin- 
gency for which the people and the Government 
must be prepared. 

The following table, taken from the report of 
the Famine Commission, shows the 

List of 

famines. principal famines of the century, the 

number of asterisks indicating roughly 
the degree of severity of each : — 
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Province. 
1808 North- West Provinces** 
1828-6 Madras** 

Bombay* . • 
1882-8 Madras*** . 

Bombay* • • 

Hyderabad* • • 
1887-8 North- West Provinces*** 

Bajpootana** • • 
1845 Bombay* • • 
1868-4 Madras** 

Hyderabad** • 
1860-1 North- West Provinces** 

Punjab** • • 

Native States** 
1866-6 Bengal*** 

Madras** • 

Mysore* • 

Hyderabad* • 

Bombay* 
1868-9 Rajpootana*** 

North- West Provinces** 

Punjab** 

Central Provinces** 

Bombay* 
1878-4 Bengal** 

North-West Provinces* 

Oudh* . 
1876-8 Madras*** . 
Mysore*** 
Hyderabad** . 
Bombay*** . 
North-West Provinces** 

Oudh** . 
Punjab** 
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The general results of these figures may be 
summed up by saying that, except 

General re- _______ 

suit as to Burmah and East Bengal, where the 

frequency 

of famines, rainfall n^ver fails, and Scindh, where 

R. 25. 

rain never comes and the population 
depends solely on river-'irrigation, some part or 
other of India suffers from famine two years in 
every nine; that on the average 20 millions of 
people, or a twelfth of the population, are affected 
on each occasion, ^and • that, consequently, the 
result is equivalent to the whole population of 240 
millions suffering once in* fifty-four years, or 
rather less often than twice in a century. As four- 
fifths of the number .are British subjects it would 
follow that, on the average, 3J millions are 
affected annually. The five great famines of 
the present century have each affected, on the 
average, a population of 40 millions, and they 
have occurred at intervals varying from two or 
three years to forty, and averaging on the whole 
twelve years. Previous to the Orissa famine of 
1865-66 Bengal had been exempt for eighty-one 

years, and the two greatest known famines of the 

' • * 

North- Western Provinces, those of 1783 and 1837, 
were separated by an interval of fifty-three years. 
On the whole it may be said that in each of the 
provinces, except Bengal, a famine of some sort 
may be expected every eleven or twelve years, and 
a great famine about twice in a century. Taking 
the whole of India, a famine of some sort may be 
expected in one province or another every fourth 
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or fifth year, and a bad famine one year in 
twelve. 

Before the introduction of railways a wide- 
spread famine was naturally regarded as a calamity, 
Change the rcsults of which, any human effort 

byVaUways was whoUy Unable to control, or even 
biiuy Jf°*''" materiaUy aUeviate. Cattle being the 
famine reUef. ^jjy meaus of transport, and the cattle 

being, necessarily, amongst the earliest sufferers, it 
was impossible to carry food, even if food had been 
procurable, on any such scale as would compensate 
for the loss of a crop or provide for any but the 
merest fraction of the suffering population. A 
famine was, accordingly, felt to be among the great 
natural visitations — of the same class as cyclones, 
storm- waves, or earthquakes — with which the 
human race is impotent to struggle. Now, how- 
ever, that we have 10,000 miles of railway-line 
available for food transport, and can increase 
this mileage to any extent we please, the 
task of relieving famine distress is — if not com- 
pletely, at any rate to a very material extent — 
brought within the range of practical administra- 
tion. 

During the famine year of 1877, 3J millions of 
tons of food were moved by railways from one 

part of the country to another, and it 
ways in is believed that, in addition to two 

millions of tons brought into the dis- 
tressed districts of the south by sea and distributed 
bv tlie railways inland during the period of dearth, 
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the railways themselves imported 1 or 1} millions 
of tons. Taking one ton as food enough for six 
persons for a year, these figures would imply that 
a year's food for 19 or 20 millions of people was 
conveyed during the famine to the scene of distress, 
and that human Ufe to this extent was saved. 
This result, however, was effected with the mere 
rudiments of a railway system. None of the most 
affected parts were traversed by more than a single 
line, and the great province of Mysore depended 
for the existence of a large portion of its population, 
for months together, on a single branch line from 
the already over-taxed Madras Eailway. Large 
portions of the coimtry, again, were beyond the 
sphere of railway operations, and were dependent 
for food on cattle transport from the various depots 
to which the railways brought it. Still the fact 
that food was actually sent, during the famine, from 
a distance of more than 2,000 miles to the dis- 
tressed provinces, and that, even at existing rates, 
Cheapness of i*^ pricc would uot uecessarily be 
port!"*^ *'^*"*" ©i^anced to the trader more than by 
^- ^"^i- three farthings per pound by this long 

transport — indicates clearly enough the possibiKtjr 
of establishing such an equilibrium of prices 
throughout the country and such a speedy re- 
adjustment of any temporary disturbance of that 
equilibrium as would render famine, in the real 
sense of the word, as impossible in India as it is, 
at present, in England. 

It is with a view to this state of things that 
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famines must now be considered, and it is, accord- 
Littie to be ^^g^Jj usoless to look back for instruc- 
famine^^™ tion to famines which occurred previous 
duction^of^" *^ *^® existence of these facilities, 
railways. aided, as they are, by the scarcely 
less important agency of the 20,000 miles of 
telegraph wire which now afford means of in- 
stantaneous communication with every part of the 
country. 

If we may accept the recent famine of 1876-78 

in Southern India — the worst for com- 

limit of pro- biucd exteiits and severity on record — 

bable future i v i n j* i ' 

famines. as the extreme measure of our future 

liability, we find that it was *' intense " 
over an area of 105,000 square miles with a popu- 
lation of 19 millions, " severe " over an area of 
66,000 square miles with a population of 11 mil- 
lions, and ** slight " over an area of 34,000 square 
miles and a population of 6 millions. Those parts 
only in which the famine was *' intense" or 
** severe " were foimd to require assistance, so that 
a population of 30 millions, spread over an area 
of 170,000 square miles, and in more or less acute 
distress for a period ranging between one and two 
years, may be taken as the utmost probable limit 
of simultaneous distress. It must be remembered, 
however, that, on this occasion, the drought in 
the south was followed by the worst failure of the 
autumn rains ever known in Upper India, and that 
the North- West Provinces, having lost most of the 
autumn crop, were rescued at the last moment, by 

17 
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a lucky fall of rain, from a calamity which would 
have added terribly to the proportion of the famine 
in the south. Taking this latter, however, as our 

standard, we find that in Madras more 
reii^eYin *^^^ three- quarters of a million of 
Bomb*ay*"*^ sufferers, or 6 per cent, of the dis- 
tressed population, were relieved daily 
for nearly two years, the daily numbers rising in 
the worst months as high as 2^ millions. In 
Bombay about 320,000 people, or 3^ per cent, of 
the affected population, were relieved daily for 
upwards of a year, the maximum numbers reach- 
ing half a million daily. In the Bengal famine of 
The Behar 1873-74, wherc relief was profuse and 
famine of often indiscriminating, about 10 per 

cent, of the affected population received 
help, in some form or other, for a period averaging 
nine months, and this ratio was doubled during 
the worst months. Judging from these experi- 
ences, and the general history of the 
numb^e*r?to subject, the Famine Commissioners 
R!26^and33. calculatc that the largest population, 

likely to be severely affected by famine 
on any one occasion may be put at 30 miUions. 
Of these 15 per cent., or 4^ millions, are likely to 
require relief during the worst months of the 
famine, and 7 or 8 per cent., or about 2 J millions, 
to require continuous assistance for a year. These 
proportions, the Commissioners point out, provide 
for relief on a scale about double that given in the 
Madras and Bombay famine of 1876-78. Assum- 
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ing, as we may, that 3J millions of British 
subjects, on the average, suffer annually from 

famine, relief, on the scale now pro- 
tfttutt ''''^^ posed, would be afforded annually to 

246,000 persons, and this at £5 per 
head, would involve an annual outlay of IJ mil- 
lions, a sum which corresponds, with satisfactory 
exactness, to the IJ millions which the Govern- 
ment of India now dedicates annually to this 
object. 

The main features of Indian famines are 

extremely uniform. The first rumours 
cidcntsof of trouble come from district officers 

in the shape of reports of a delayed, 
inadequate, or irregular monsoon. The fields are 
described as drying up ; a few weeks more must 
decide whether the crop can be saved : the people 
are anxious, the money-lenders alarmed, prices are 
rising in anticipation of the approaching dearth. 
Still the much-wished-for clouds delay their 
arrival, or, still more tantalising, gather and pass 
away, leaving none of their treasure behind. The 
uncheckered sky blazes on pitilessly, day after 
day, as if in derision of the scorched, brown plains 
below : presently there is no more room for doubt 
or for hope : the harvest is destroyed : the season 
of plenty, of cheap prices, of high wages, of 
abundant meals, of comparative ease, of lajdng by 
a little hoard for the year's consumption, of paying 
off the long-owed arrear of rent or revenue, of the 
simple rustic festivity — has passed, leaving behind 

17 • 
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it a population with empty gamers^ and light 
porseSy face to face with at least six months of 
struggle and privation. The first effect of the 

drought has been to stop all field 

First efiects 

of drought. labour, and thus to throw the great 

mass of the labouring population out of 
employment. For one thing, such labour has 
become useless and impracticable : and if it were 
not so, the landowners, with lowered funds and 
shortened credit, are unable to incur any expense. 
In the houses of the well-to-do, the precious stores 
of grain are hoarded with a more jealous care than 
ever : prices rise to double, treble, and sometimes 
four times their usual rate : everyone is on short 
commons : the pasture fails, the trees have been 
stripped, the very thatches used as forage — the 
cattle are dying by thousands. The population, 
anxious, restless and alarmed, begins to move: 
great streams of wanderers flow oflf in the direc- 
tion of parts of the country where rumour reports 
that the drought has not extended : other poverty- 
stricken crowds pour into the great cities and lie 
squaKd and half -famished about the streets : 
others, again, quit their villages, where life is no 
longer possible, and wander, aimless and dejected, 
about the country, soon, too often, to sink ex- 
hausted by the wayside, or to be brought prostrate 
and moribund into the rural pohce-station. The 
small landowners and tenants curtail every ex- 
pense, hoard every resource, and prepare them- 
selves for a period of endurance which, tradition 
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warns them, must last till the winter crops ripen, 
or, if they fail, for a year or more : all those who 
live upon others (and their tribe is legion) begin to 
be pinched : the professional mendicant, who lives 
ordinarily in comparative ease on the subscriptions 
of the charitable, finds his suppHes running short : 
then the petty village artizans and traders begin 
to suffer as the ordinary traffic of the village is 
curtailed : in a few weeks the official of a famine- 
stricken district may find a population of hundreds 
of thousands of enfeebled, frightened, demoraUsed 
people on his hands, with nothing but his energy, 
promptitude, and skill between them and destruc- 
tion. 

Such is the administrative problem which the 
Problem Govcmment is called upon in some part 

ment^has^to™ ^^ *^® couutry or another every four or 
solve. gyg years to solve — a strain of no 

insignificant character alike on its official 
machinery and its finances, when it is re- 
membered that the additional burthen has to a 
very large extent to be borne by shoulders 
already sorely overweighted with the multi- 
farious claims of an Administration which is every 
year becoming more thorough and efficient, and, 
consequently, making larger demands on the 
energies of those by whom it is carried on. On 

this account, if on no other, it is of 

of official supreme importance that the Adminis- 

ciency. tratiou, ffom its highest to its lowest 

grades, should be in the hands of vigorous, able 
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men, with the nerve, courage, fertiUty of resonrce, 
buoyancy of spirit, and firmness of resolution 
necessary to cope with a grave emergency. The 
history of Indian famines could not be truly 
written without the admission that, amid many 
honourable records of zeal and ability, there have 
been instances in which the inherent miseries of 
the situation have been aggravated by the personal 
shortcomings of those entrusted with its manage- 
ment. If the highest local authority fails in 
foresight, judgment, or vigour, the course of a 
famine becomes that of a battle fought by a 
commander who lacks the requisites of successfol 
strategy. Confusion, unpreparedness, ignorance, 
or misappreciation of facts, vacillating councils, 
contradictory orders, hesitation at head-quarters, 
disobedience and disorder in the ranks — all these 
ingredients of defeat have, on more occasions than 
one, contributed to turn the combat with famine 
into something httle short of a disaster. In the 
same way, if the general discipline of the service 
in any province is lax — if promotion has been 
granted on other groimds than competence — 
if the supervision has been occasional and per- 
functory — if men have been allowed, as has 
frequently been the case, to drift, by mere length 
of service, into posts for which they are by 
character or temperament unfitted, nothing can 
avert a catastrophe. A fire on board a ship with 
incompetent officers and an undisciplined and 
disorderly crew, is not less easy of control or more 
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likely to be got under than famine in a province 
where indolence, favouritism, or a spirit of hissez 
/aire have been allowed to sap the efficiency of the 
official body. Every executive officer in India, 
it must be remembered, from a Governor down 
wards, may have to take part iu the administra- 
tion of famine relief, and in this, at whatever 
point nerve, character, or judgment are wanting, 
there is certain to be a disaster. The service must, 
accordingly, if we are to hope for success in the 
struggle, be maintained at a high pitch of discipline 
and efficiency, and its ranks, as far as possible, be 
filled with men adequate not only for the discharge 
of current duties, but with a reserve of power ready 
for periods of exceptional strain. 

Personal zeal and ability, however, will avail 
Necessity of but little ou such occasious unless they 
piStmemof*" are aided by the knowledge and fore- 
^^^f^Yne sight which are attainable only by 
Relief. systematic and continuous action on 

the part of the State, formulating the results of 
numerous isolated experiences, and extending the 
area of observation over long periods of time. For 
this purpose the Famine Commission has recom- 
mended the creation of a Department, both with 
the Government of India and in every province, 
one of whose special duties it would be to coUect 
information as to the agricultural prospects of the 
country, to read that information in the light of 
past experience, and to judge of the degree and 
form of relief which the Government should, on 
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each occasion, be prepared to concede. For sup- 
plying, in the first instance, the neces- 

Machinery * r j* ^j* ijii^ 

for collecting sary information, it is proposed that 
sStistics!^^ there should be a regular staff of offi- 
cials, one person in each village being 
legally responsible for its agricultural returns; 
these officers, again, would be suitably supervised 
and all ultimately controlled by the Provincial 
Director of Agriculture, under whom the provin- 
cial returns would be prepared and submitted to 
the central bureau with the Government of India. 
This scheme would involve the creation of new 
offices in villages under the Permanent Settle- 
ment, or otherwise excluded from the ordinary 
revenue system of the country; but the cost is 
one which the proprietors of such estates may not 
unreasonably be called upon to defray. The result 
would be that, not only would the Government 
obtain a really trustworthy idea of the agricul- 
tural out-turn in ordinary seasons, but that on 
any occasion of crop failure the amount of loss 
and the consequent distress would be accurately 
gauged by experts, and the proper measures of 
reUef be adopted without hesitation, vacillation, 
or delay. Hitherto it has sometimes happened 
that the earhest and most vitally important period 
of a famine has been spent in more or less acri- 
monious controversies, between the Government 
of India and the local administration, as to the 
extent of the calamity and the policy to be pur- 
sued in dealing with it. Part of the additional 
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expense inyolyed in the creation of sncli a 
department, might legitimately be defrayed out of 
the 1^ millions which the Government of India 
now annually devotes to famine-relief. Anange- 
ments for the collection of such information and 
for its intelUgent use are, in fact, famine-reUef 
measures of none the less vital importance because 
they are taken betore the famine has actually begun. 
Another proposal for securing a high standard 
of efficiency in the management of 

Famine r • • j i_ » j v • i» 

Commissioner, fammes IS, that ou the occasion of 

any serious drought, the administration 
of rehef, in all its various branches, should be 
concentrated in a single officer, of known aptitude, 
and, if possible, special experience — who shduld 
be placed in command of all relief operations, 
be personally responsible for their adequacy, and 
become the channel by which all instructions 
issued by the Government on the subject, would 
reach the officers concerned. 

Assuming that the Government is in possession 

of the necessary knowledge, and has at 

combated in its commaud a body of officials capable 

famine relief. , 

of carrying out its orders efficiently, 
and duly organized for the encoimter, we next 
come to the precise mode in which relief is to be 
given. The main evils to be met are : (1) a great 
ii) High prices, enhancement of prices which makes life 
of ag:ricuitu?ai difficult to all, and impossible to many ; 
(3) Actual de- (2) the paralysis of agricultural em- 

ticiency of •■ j i. v • v j.i_ 

i6o4. ployment, by which the wage-earning 
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portion of the community is thrown oat of 
work; and (3), in some instances^ an actual in- 
suflElciency of the food necessary for the support 
of the population. Of these troubles, the first and 
the third are, to a large extent, within the immediate 
control of the State. The question whether there 
shall ever again exist in any part of India that 
dreadful state of things, when food is not obtain- 
able at any price, or that scarcely less 
ways on dreadful condition when the enhance- 

ment of price is practically prohibitory 
to all but the wealthy, is entirely one of railway- 
construction. As, even now, food can be carried 
at three-farthings per lb. from one end of India to 
another — a rate which will, we may hope, be 
considerably reduced — and as there is always 
food to be had at normal prices in one province 
or another, it is obvious that anything like absence 
of food or prohibitive enhancement of price must 
become impossible in . every part of the country 
which is brought fairly within the scope of the 
railway system. Throughout the late famine 
there were districts where grain was almost value- 
less from its profuse abundance and the absence 
of any means of carrying it to a profitable market : 
a few himdred miles away it was selling for 
months together at prices which implied such 
general distress as defied the utmost efforts of 
the State to counteract its dire results on the 
population. Eailway extension is, in fact, beyond 
all comparison, the most potent remedy against 
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families, but at the present rate of progress it will 
be long before this remedy is more than very par- 
tially applied. About 1,100 miles of new line were 

opened in 1880-81, and 1,100 more are 
i88i', § 48*^° under construction during the present 

year : but the annual expenditure of If 
millions, which is the present Imperial grant for 
railway construction, spread over the enormous 
area of IJ millions of square miles, which has to be 
covered, cannot, it is obvious, do more than 
alleviate in an almost inappreciable degree the 
pressing deficiences of the country in this 
respect. 

The sum of 2 J millions has been accepted as 
the limit of annual expenditure upon productive 
public works, from an idea, — certainly not borne 
out by the present state of things — that this is 
„ ,. ^ the largest sum which could be advan- 

Policy of trust- ^ 

ing to private tagcously raised in India ; * and it is 

cnterpnse. 

hoped that private European enter- 
prise will supplement the acknowledged short- 

comings of the Government in respect 

£. B. 1881| § 84. 

of canal and railway construction. 
Leaving aside the consideration of the policy 
of aba'ndoning a magnificent source of 

State interest ^ ,^ 

in railway pubHc incomc, which Indian railways 

construction. ^ 

will certainly hereafter become, there 
remains the question how far it is permissible for 
Government to leave to the chances of private 

* Despatch of the Government of India to the Secretary of State, 
U Oetober 1876. 
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enteiprise the completion of a task for which no 
body has such good opportunities as itself, and in 
the completion of which no public company could 
be so deeply interested. Eailways pay in India 
not so much in direct returns on capital invested, 
as in the enormous stimulus which they give to 
agriculture and trade, the numerous avenues to 
wealth which they open up, and the immimity 
which they aflford from the horrors of famine. In 
none of these objects have European capitaLists 
the least personal interest; and the necessary 
consequence of throwing this branch of enterprise 
open to speculators will be that, while lines which 
are quite certain to pay largely — such as, for 

instance, that now under consideration, 

F S 1880 81 •^ 

5 '90'. " * from Calcutta to Jessore and Khoolnea 

— may be taken up by companies, and 
their profits thus be lost to the State, less pro- 
fitable but equally important lines will be left 
upon the hands of Government, which will thus 
find itself in the monopoly of all the tinrenmnera- 
tive projects. 

Another objection, from a famine point of view, 
to the policy of allowing railway construction to 
pass into the hands of companies, is that any- 
thing which creates a diversity of 
diversity interest or of system, is so far a 

diminution of the utility of railways in 
the relief of distress. The great essential for 
famine reUef is that the entire railway system 
of the country should be uniform, harmonioiifli 
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oontriyed on a general, preconceived plan, with 
each of its details so adjusted to all the rest as 
best to promote the common end. The various 
lines, for instance, must be so designed as that 
each may be able to dispose of the traflGic 
which the others may bring to it, and that the 
chain, so to speak, may be of equal strength 
throughout. Above all, the traflGic regulations 
must be prescribed from a central authority, and 
exempt from the possibihty of local diversity of 
plan. On the occasion of the last famine there 
were blocks of traflfic at certain points, where 
different systems joined, and friction ensued, 
which produced the most serious consequences ; 
and the same result would be inevitable if India 
were covered by a variety of companies, each with 
its own views and interests to promote, and all 
owing but a partial allegiance to the central 

authority. On the other hand, there 

Success of "^ . 

State manage- is nothing m OUT past experience to 

ment of rail- , -iTi.iin 

ways and Post justify the beuef that the agents of 

public companies will be more eflScient 
or economical than Government oflScials. The 
guaranteed companies can boast of no single 
point of superiority over the State Lines ; and 
the two occasions on which companies have been 
entrusted with irrigation projects — the Orissa and 
Madras Companies — are the very worst instances, 
which the history of public works in India affords, 
of ill-considered design, unskilful management, 
and ignominious failure. On both occasions the 



i 
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GoYemment has been obliged, on gronn^R of 
public policy, to take over a bankrupt concern 
for a sum lamentably in excess of that for which 
its own officers could have constructed the work 
in question. On the other hand, the really 
splendid results achieved by the Post Office are a 
cogent proof that the State is at least as competent 
as any private body to conduct a huge commercial 
undertaking with economy to itself and satis- 
faction to the public. 

As regards this branch of the subject, accord- 
Present ex- i^gtyj there is, I venture to submit, 
T^Swlyl\n^ good ground for doubting whether the 
sufficient. expenditure on railways has not been 
unnecessarily restricted, and the industrial de- 
velopment of the country and its immimity from 
famine been unnecessarily postponed by the rules 
at present prescribed as to expenditure on pro- 
ductive pubKc works. To put the matter in a few 
words, the Government of India has a normal 
surplus of 4 or 6 millions, besides the pio- 
vincial surpluses ; it has excellent facilities for 
borrowing on favourable terms ; it has a vast 
territory, mostly unprovided with railways, and 
requiring at the very least 10,000 miles more than 
at present ; but in which railways, besides im- 
mediately increasing the wealth of the people and 
protecting them to a large extent from dearth, 
promise a large eventual return. So successfiil 
have been the productive works hitherto xmder- 
taken that the net charge on account of them is 
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3 J millions less than it was twelve years ago. So 

improved is the credit of the Govem- 
j '97.* ' ' ment that, notwithstanding all additions 

to its debt, its interest charge is 
yearly decreasing, and still further opportunities 
of reducing it will soon occur. In these circum- 
stances, are If millions and a share of a precarious 
sum of J million in years when there happens 
to be no famine expenditure, the utmost which 
a far-sighted, sagacious, and enterprising pro- 
prietor would expend on his estate ? Would he 
not rather consider how much was necessary to 
develop and 'secure his lands, how much could be 
advantageously borrowed, and proceed thereupon 
to carry out such improvements as he could with 
the least possible delay ? 

We have seen how powerful is the action of 
railways in mitigating the effects of drought to the 
classes who have the where- with- all to buy food, 
and that, so far as these classes are concerned, the 
extension of railways is the best measure of 
protection. 

There are, however, other means by which 
Suspension dircct relief can be afforded to these 
of lajTr^^^^" classes. The payment of their revenue 
revenue. jj^g^y ]jq postponed to morc favourable 

times, a corresponding concession being secured 
for the tenants in those cases in which the revenue 
payer is a landlord. This form of reUef has fre- 
quently been the topic of controversy. Under 
native governments, where the nominal revenue 
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is generally the highest that can he paid in a 
prosperous year, such concessions are a matter of 
course, but with the diminution and fixedness of 
the State demand introduced by the English, the 
principle in view has been that the margin of good 
years should provide for bad, and that only in very 
exceptional cases should indulgence be allowed, 
StiU it has been found that postponement of the 
State demand is a very substantial assistance to 
the people, and one which, with their existing 
habits, cannot safely be foregone. Experience has 
shown that the arrears are generally paid up in the 
course of a year or two, ultimate remission being 
foimd necessary only in extraordinary disasters. 
The small degree in which the landowning classes, 
Small effects ^^ ^ wholc, are prostratod by such a 
?and-15<3dfng" Calamity in modern times was evi- 
ciasses. deuccd by the fact that throughout 

the recent famine in Madras and Bombay, the 
area of land, held of the Government, actually 

increased, and the revenue was oon- 

R. 80. .111 

siderably greater than the average of 
preceding years. No more reassuring proof of the 
substantial prosperity of this part of the popu- 
lation could be given. As to this form of relief 
the chief lessons taught by experience appear to 
be that it should be afforded with sufficient prompt- 
ness to allow its full benefit being felt — on settled 
rules, so as to avoid favouritism and corruption ; 
and that it should be invariably accompanied by 
precautions for securing that the indulgence con- 
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ceded to the landlords, should not be monopolised 

by them, but extended in due proportion to their 

tenants. For this, in all parts of India except 

the North- Western Provinces, legislation would be 

necessary. 

Another mode of helping the landowners 

Advances for through the seasou of pressure is the 
und^improvc- ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ systcm of State loans 

p. 128. £q^ agricultural improvements, to which 
reference has already been made. This, wherever 

it can be carried out, has the excellent 
result of enabling a landowner per- 
manently to increase the resources of his land 
by giving employment at a time when thousands 
are out of work, when every rupee spent in wages 
goes far to lessen the general disruption of society 
and its attendant evils. For this purpose the 
action of a well-organised department already 
familiar with the subject, would be simply in- 
valuable. 

ELitherto we have been dealing with classes, 
The labourers which, howevcr straightened in their 
oblccts oV^^ fortunes by famine, do not, as a rule, 
relief. require the assistance of the State in 

the form of public charity . We now come to those 
whom a famine actually reduces to pauperism — the 
great wage-earning class, both regular agricultural 
labourers and village servants and artificers, to 
whom a drought impHes loss of employment, and 
thus of sustenance. The agricultural labourer is, 
for the most part, even in prosperous times, hardly 

18 
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removed from what in an European society wonld 
be regarded as abject poverty. He is greatly shut 
out from the sympathies of the superior classes, 
and his relief could not safely be entrusted to their 
hands. It is essential that the State should help 
him. On the other hand, it is absolutely necessary, 
if general pauperization and demoralization are to 
be escaped, that he should not be encouraged to 
throw himself unnecessarily upon pubUc charity, 
and that indiscriminate charity, with its long 
train of abuses, should be sedulously avoided. 
The general result, to which the experience of past 

famines has led, is that the only satis- 
pcrien^e"; factory mode of testing necessity is by 
Jcikfby^^pubiic t^c establishment of public works and 
rbTe'lodk^^^ by making the grant of reUef con- 

ditional on the performance of a task, 
so adjusted as to be well within the labourer's 
powers, in return for which he receives a wage 
suflficient, at ruling prices, to sustain him in health 
and strength. The bulk of the labouring popu- 
lation being thus provided for, those who from 
age, infirmity, or other causes, are unable to 

work, are relieved in their villages 

noxnc relief -t . • • a •*! 

for the feeble. Under as exact supervision, and with 

as many precautions against neglect, 
on the one hand, and imposture on the other, as 
the resources of the Government allow; while 

provision is made in poor houses for 

Poor houses * ^ 

for the home- those portions of the population which 

having got astray from their villages, 
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or having no houses, are from any cause unfit for 
employment on public works. 

Such, in rough outline, is the system which I 
believe, without exception, all the 

Details of the ' r » 

system much most experienced administrators of 

disputed. 

famine relief have approved. As to its 
details there is scarcely one as to which strong 
differences of opinion have not prevailed, nor 
would it be right that I should attempt to examine 
them here. The Government of India will pro- 
bably deliver its judgment on the facts and 
arguments recently laid before it by the Com- 
mission ; but experience will sufl&ce to show how 
far those arguments are sound. It would be use- 
less and unfair to pretend in such a volume as the 
present to discuss the subject, or even to array 
the numerous and highly diversified subjects which 
present themselves under each heading for dis- 
cussion. The relief of hundreds of thousands of 
the poorest people, whose ordinary routine of life 
has been suddenly broken up and who find them* 
selves, enfeebled and resourceless, face to face with 
suffering and death in one of its most dreadful 
forms — must always be a work full of difficulty, 
pain, and disappointment. Promptitude— system — 
a distinct policy clearly enunciated and efficiently 
carried out — the avoidance of all that can alarm 
people who are already, and most justly, panic- 
stricken — judicious firmness in resisting tmdue 
concessions — watchful humanity in seeing that 
general rules do not work oppressively to in- 

18 • 
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dividuals — the courage, patience and devotion which 
happUy are never wanting where tasks of toil and 
danger have to be accomplished, — these have on 
past occasions done much, and will in the future, 
we may hope, do still more towards the alleviation 
of suffering and the prevention of mortality ; but a 
famine can never be otherwise than a long tragedy, 
and the only really consoling view of the matter 
is that which shows us, in the future, a community 
better fortified in all its ranks against climatic 
vicissitudes, which are among the essential con- 
ditions of its existence, and more able to grapple 
with difficulties which, though great, are certainly 
not more serious than those which many of the 
Western nations have successfully overcome. 
Towards this goal the people of India appear to 
be advancing at a rate at which the philanthropist 
may rejoice, and which the Government, to which 
that advance is mainly due, may, with excusable 
pride, reckon among the most splendid and most 
solidly satisfactory of its administrative achieve- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



8UMA1ABT AND 00NGLU8I0N. 



rh S'aWa Trpo? 7r6\iv re ical Oeoi/^ 



xoivoif^ a/y&vas: divre^ iv Travrjyvpei 
fiovXeucofieada : koI to fihf KtCKm eypv 
OTTG)? ypovL^ov hj fievel, jSovkevriov. 
Srq) Be koX Bet (JHtpfidjcav irauovuov, 
TjToi Kearney rj refiovre^ ev^povto^, 
ireipaaofMeaOa wrjfi airorph^cu voaov. 

AoAM. 815. 

I SHALL endeavour, in conclusion, to summarise the 

results which the foregoing chapters 
Summwy. have bccu intended to establish, and 

to enumerate the principal improve- 
ments to which, in my judgment, it is desirable 
that public attention should be directed. As 
regards the latter, the strongest claim to attention 
that I can urge, is that, in every instance, without 
exception, they originate with persons practically 
acquainted with India and its inhabitants. Many 
of them, it will be seen, have been specifically 
recommended by the Famine Commissioners and 
are examined at length in their report. 
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The population of India, four-fifths of it 
. directly or indirectly agricultural, is 

already in the occupation of the greater 
portion of the country, in many instances crowd- 
ing on the soil and pressing close 
pp.Tio. ' on the means of subsistence : almost 

everywhere the numbers are greatly 
in excess of the requirements of agriculture. 

There are, however, several areas of 
pp. 18-20. considerable size, on which a surplus 

population might find scope, supposing 
natural inclination, the dread of change, super- 
stition, and the other discouraging influences to 
be overcome. 

Several of the most destructive agencies — 
invasions, inter-tribal war, and local violence- 
have been either wholly removed or materially 
restricted ; it is probable accordingly that the 

population has increased and is in- 

Increase of * * , , 

population, creasmg. It is, however, still checked 

by a high general death-rate, and by 
occasional great enhancements of mortality ; while 
the increase has been met partly by large additions 
to the cultivated area, partly by the larger yield 
secured by irrigation, partly by a general reduction 
of the share in the profits of the soil claimed by 
the State. This share, which under the preceding 
dynasties was often so high as to sweep off the 
entire margin of profit, has under British rule been 

reduced, in the largest and most fertile 
province to 3 per cent, of the gross 
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out-turn, and in others to rates ranging below 5 
and 7^ per cent. 

The soil is tilled in Madras, Bombay, and large 

portions of Upper India, by occupants 
pp."2Y.26! who hold direct of the State; in 

Bengal wholly, and in the North- West 
Provinces and Oudh partially, and to a less 
degree in the Punjab, by tenants holding under 
the persons who hold of Government. There are 

unmistakable indications that, on the 
?onditk»n whole, the wealth and general well- 
hoidSig being of these classes have greatly 

P^Tso. increased of late years, and that, in 

many instances, they enjoy a sub- 
stantial prosperity ; there are, however, several 
localities and classes which form important ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, and which call for 
remedial measures. Below the landholders come 

a large class of labourers, who are 
p.^sjl'^^*^*' scarcely removed from poverty, and 

are wholly unable to resist any ex- 
ceptional strain; the fortunes of another large 
class, the village servants and rural artificers, are 
closely bound up with the prosperity of the 
agricultural classes, and sink when they are in 
distress. Throughout every grade in society are 
large numbers of family and other dependants, 
whose rights are generally recognised ; at the 
bottom of aU is a large class of professional 
mendicants. 

Over the whole of Bengal, a third of Madras^ 
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most of Oudh, and large portions of the North- 

West Provinces and the Punjab, a class 

Landlords 

and Tenants, of rent-receivers has been created, 

or grown up, between the Government 
and the occupants of the soil ; the rights of the 
occupant, which originally did not fall short of 
complete fixity of tenure, subject to a moderate 
rent-charge periodically fixed by the State, have 
from various causes, often accidental, degenerated 
into a rack-rented tenancy-at-will, the necessary 
evils of which are enhanced by illegalities which 
the authorities have been either unable or un- 
willing to prevent. 

The tillage of the country, though often in- 
genious, is rude and imperfect, and the 
^^^ "^ * agricultural outcome is greatly below 
what scientific culture — guided by knowledge and 
aided by the necessary capital — could midoubtedly 

secure. The Indian average, 11 bushels 

n 1ft v-* ' 

per acre, is 17 bushels below that of 
England, and is in fact that to which in England 
the soil can be reduced by continuous cropping 
and neglect of manure. In India for all but 
special crops the neglect of manure is universal ; 
the fields around the village get some benefit, but 
cattle-dung is universally used for fuel, and the 
destruction of timber, and the universal absence of 
village or communal wood-lands necessitates the 
practice. Cattle are never stall-fed, nor are forage 
crops grown. 

Witli the exception of agriculture no industrial 
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enterprise, on any important scale, exists. All 

but a fraction of the exports are raw 

Absence of 

manufactures, produce ; all the imports manufactured ; 

the mineral resources of the country are 
scarcely touched ; no manufacturing industry, ex- 
cept cotton and jute, has as yet succeeded in 
getting an established footing. The handicrafts 
for whicli India was famous, and for which the 
people have a natural aptitude, have in some 
instances been ruined by English competition, and 
in general are not progressing in importance or 
excellence ; on the other hand, the introduction 
of means of cheap and rapid communication, 
though very partial, has been attended by a 
development of foreign trade more remarkable 
even than that which has been experienced during 
the last fifty years in England. 

The balance-sheets of revenue and expenditure, 

excluding that on Productive Public 
posUion^up Works, show that from the close of 
1^8 °7" ""^ the mutmy up to the end of 1878-79, 

there was a net surplus, for the seven- 
teen years, of more than a miUion sterling, 

or, excluding expenditure on famine 

relief, and the loss by exchange, of 
26 millions. 

The publication of the Financial Resolution for 

1881-82, which has taken place while 
posUion, the present volume was in the press, 
i88?-82/^ enables me to complete the table of 

revenue and expenditure, and to bring 
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it down to the close of the financial yeari which 
will end on 31st March 1882. For the sake of 
distinctness, I exclude from it, on the one hand, 
all outgoings and incomings connected with the 
Afghan War, and, on the other, the English con- 
tribution of 5 millions ; and, as in the table at 
page 101, all capital expenditure on Produotive 
Public Works, 

Statimemt showing GroM Bevenne and Expenditure of Indii 
for 1878-79» 1879-80, 1880.81» and 1881-82, exdodinf 
capital Expenditure on Productive Public Works, and 
Expenditure and Receipts in connection with the AfgliM 
War and Frontier Railways, and the English contribntioiL 
The annual loss by Exchange is shown in the last colimuL 

{Three O'A omitted,) 



Bevenue. 


Expenditure. 


Surplus. 


NetliOflsby 
Bxohaiige. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1878-79 ... 66,199 


62,607 


2,592 


2,884 


1879-80 ... 68,121 


68,180 


4,941 


2,926 


1880-81 (R.E.) 68,281 


62,885 


5,896 


2,667 


1881-82 (B.E.) 69,418 


66,467 


8,961 


8,068 



270,969 264,089 16,880 11,480 

The figures for 1880-81 axe the regular 
estimates framed a few weeks before the close 
of the account; those for 1881-82 are pure 
estimates. The only divergence from the published 
accounts, are that I have taken the net opium 
revenue for 1881-82, not at the conventional 
estimate of 6^ millions, but at 8 millions, the 
average of the last years, and about half a million 
less than the receipts of the present year ; and I 
have treated as surplus, and not as ezpenditore, 
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the 1} million provided in 1881-82 for ** famine 
relief, protective works, or reduction of debt/* 
The figures show that, apart from the Afghan War 
and frontier lines, the surplus of the four years, 
notwithstanding a loss of 11} millions by Exchange, 
is estimated at 16f millions. 

On productive works about 167 millions will 
by the close of 1881-82 have been 

Productive "^ 

PubUc Works, expended. Notwithstanding that many 

parts of the scheme are incomplete, 
and all are new, net earnings of 5 per cent, are 
now realised. The net earnings of the railways 
are about 6^ millions, and of canals about 
JB1,192,000. These profits will unquestionably 
largely improve as the schemes mature. 

The cost of the Afghan War, and the Frontier 
Mihtary Lines, constructed with a view to its 
prosecution, is estimated as follows : — 



{Three O'a 


omitted.) 










1878-79. 


1879-80. 


1880«1. 

Begnlar 

Estimate. 


Iffl1-8L 

Bad«et 

Bitiznate 


TotaL 


Estpenditure — 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


War .... 


676 


4,817 


11,389 


2,271 


19,168 


Frontier Railways . 


— 


1,334 


2,228 


790 


4,362 


Punjab Northern Railway 


676 


337 

6,488 


686 


98 
3,159 


1,020 


Total Expenditure . 


14,202 


24,626 


JieeeipU^ 






War .... 


— 


60 


291 


61 


402 


Gain to Railways and 
Telegraphs . 


119 


318 


246 


2 


680 


English Contribution 


119 
667 


368 
6.126 


2,000 


3,000 

3,063 

% 


6,000 


Total Receipts 


2,637 


6,088 


Net Charge to India 


11,666 


18,448 
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The net oost of war to India has, accordingly, 
during the four years been about 18^ millions; 
during the same period the surplus, apart from the 
war, has been about 16| millions, and the result on 
the finances of the country will, if the present 
estimates hold good, be that the surplus of the 
four years will suffice to defray the whole of Indians 
share of the war, except 1 J milUon sterling. 

If this be in any degree a correct outline of the 
facts of the case, the first observation which 
suggests itself is the proverbial advisability of 
leaving well alone. What would people have in 
the way of administrative success that India, as at 

present administered, does not present? 
^fTndUn"'"^' P^bUc tranquiUity and order ? How 
rrtuon^' ^any of the 240 miUions, who now 

inhabit India, have ever heard a gun 
fired in earnest ? Unbroken peace reigns, as it 
never reigned before — even in moments of ex- 
haustion — from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin. 
Security of person and property ? Crime is far less 
rife than in England, and women and children can, 
and habitually do, travel by night for hundreds of 
miles, by lonely roads, with no better protection 
than the general peaceableness of the community 
and the efficiency of the police. Increase of 
wealth ? Are not proofs of it patent, cogent, 
irresistible ? Foreign trade has increased at a rate 

imrivalled even by the astounding com- 

mei\nal growth of England ; ludia is 

already the greatest customer of English produce, 
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consuming a fourth of her entire exports ; and for 
every JEIOO which she thus spent in 1869, she 
spent JE170 in 1880. What does this mean if not 
a vast rapid general increase of national wealth ? 

State expenditure in the development 

p* X37* 

of the country? Nearly 170 millions 
have been laid out in engineering projects, and 
with such signal success that the scheme, still 
incomplete, is already remunerative ; 8 miQions of 

acres have been secured from famine, 

p. 36. 

and have had their annual value at 
least trebled by canals, and 9,000 miles of railway 
have brought opportunities of wealth within the 
reach of the remotest portions of the empire. 
Easy taxation ? It is proved to demonstration 
that never has taxation been so light ; the incidence 

of land-revenue was never less ; salt 

pp. 189-149. 

was never so cheap ; all the present 
license tax and land- cesses together bring in about 
half the Income Tax, levied in 1860-61 on an 
infinitely poorer community. Financial economy ? 
The history of the last ten years is one of 
continuous effort, resulting in highly successful 
measures of retrenchment, and in a great measure 

of financial decentralization, by which, 

p. 102. 

while the Imperial treasury has been 
relieved, the Provincial Governments have been 
stimulated to economy, of which already they are 
beginning to reap the fruits. In fact, whatever 
test we apply, the result appears to be that the 
present administration, though doubtless suscep- 
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tible of improvement, is substantially successful 
in all the great ends of goyemment ; that 
it is carrying forward a great and beneficial 
work at a satisfactory rate, and that there is 
nothing whatever in its condition to justify 
the suggestion of heroic remedies or fundamental 
reforms. 

When, therefore, popular writers assure us that 
^ India is *' bankrupt," that her inhahi- 

No reason for * 

fundamental tauts are po verty-strickeu and oppressed, 

and that she is '^ bleeding to death'* 
tmder the mismanagement of her present rulers, 
when quasi-ofOicial critics recommend us to suppress 
the Viceroy, to break up India into independent 
provinces, to abolish the Public Works Department, 
to replace the present civilians by regimental 
oflficers, to revolutionize our revenue system in one 
direction, and our legal system in another — ^in 
fact, to abandon all that the long, patiently and 
painfully acquired experience of a century has 
bequeathed to us, the first duty of those who are 
personally acquainted with the facts, is to protest 
against the assumption of failure in which alone 
such sweeping measures of change oould find 
justification, and against the abandonment of the 
methods by which such excellent results have 
been achieved, in favour of suggestions which &I1 
little short of being revolutionary, which fly in the 
face of all practical experience, and are not sano* 
tioned by a single practical authority. India is doing 
excellently well, if well-meaning but partially 



informed critics will but let her alone; but the 
complaint which Sir T. Munro once urged against 
Indian administrators, may in our day, with more 
justice, be brought against their critics in England. 
" One great error," he says, ** in this country 
during a long course of years, has been too much 
precipitation in attempting to better the con- 
dition of the people, with hardly any knowledge 
of the means by which it was to be accom- 
plished, and indeed without seeming to think 
that any other means than good intentions were 
necessary." 

The first recommendation accordingly, which 
the facts just summarised appear to justify, is 
a judicious adherence to a policy which has 
estabUshed such strong claims to our confidence. 
We ought to develop those parts of it whose 
success has been especially conspicuous— such as, 
for instance, the scheme of Productive Public 
Works — to postpone not a year longer than 
necessary the execution of projects which will 
immediately add to the well-being of millions, and 
will ultimately enrich the State; and to refuse 
stedfastly to be diverted from the prescribed course 
of action either by the clamour of ignorant cijtics 
or the dictation of influential cliques. We ought 
also to await with confidence, courage, and hope- 
fulness the maturing of results, which it needed 
the eye of faith in our predecessors to discern, 
but which, at present, scepticism itself can hardly 
fail to recognise as on the eve of accomplishment. 
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The assumption that this is the generally 
correct view of the Indian Govern- 
pro^^eZ °^ ment does not, of course, obviate the 
reforms. necessity of diligent effort to improve 

those parts of its mechanism which experience 
has shown to be obsolete, inadequate, or ineffi- 
cacious. Among such reforms the following may 
be noticed as especially deserving of considera- 
tion. 

1. The distinctions which now exist between 
the Governments of Madras and Bom- 

Abolition of 

distinction bay and those of the other main 

between Go- 
vernorships divisions of the Empire should be 

Provinces. aboHshcd, Bengal being placed, at least, 

on an equaUty : the unmanageable pro- 
portions of Bengal should be reduced by relieving 
_ . . , it of Behar and Orissa : Orissa should 

Temtonal re- 
distribution, be formed, with accretions from the 
pp. 78-79. _, , -n. . 

Central Provmces, mto a new Pro- 
vince : Behar should be added to the North- 
western Provinces ; which should be divided into 
the Provinces of Lucknow and Allahabad : the 
present Central Provinces should be absorbed by 
their neighbours : the object of all these changes 
would be to expedite the transaction of business 
between the Government of India and the sub- 
ordinate administrations, to avoid friction, to 
ensure the necessary control, and to put an end 
to the absurd provincial esprit-de'Corps and mutual 
jealousies, which are now a frequent cause of 
administrative diflSculty. 
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2. Among minor administrative reforms are, the 

reduction of oversized districts in Mad- 
Minor ad- -i -1 I iv p 

ministrative J^^s, and wherever else the area of any 
re orms. district is such as makes its effectual 

control from a single executive centre impossible. 
Reduction ^^ *^® samc Presidency the Govern- 
diaJricu!""^ ment of India has decided that the 
p. 94. present Revenue Board might, with 

advantage to the service, be replaced by Com- 
Substitution niissioncrs, each, as in other parts of 
sfoi^errfor*' ^^^^j entrusted with the local super- 
of^evenue*^^ vision of a group of collectorates. 
P-^^- Experience has proved that every- 

where, and certainly not least in Madras, the 
intervention of a Board of Revenue between the 
Government and its executive officers is an incon- 
venient lengthening of the official chain, and that in 
times of emergency — such, for instance, as famine 
— it presents a serious impediment to prompt action. 

3. In the Civil Service a high standard of dis- 
Maintenance cipliuc and efficiency should be more 
8tjm*^a^d of strictly maintained ; the principle of 
effidency*"^ promotiou by merit should be more 
p- ^- strictly enforced, especially in the case 
of collectors and judges, to whom the executive 
and judicial supervision of an entire district is 
entrusted. Provision should be made for the 
removal, with the least possible scandal or hard- 
ship, of incompetent members of the service, and 
for the more general admission of native officials 
to such posts as they are qualified to fill. 

19 
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4. A Department should be created whose essential 
Creation of a fanction it should foe to collect and 

Department of _g -t , • ia. i j.x'j-» a. 

Apiculture, formulate agncultural statistics, to 
sutistics*"^ promote agricultural and other indus- 
P'^* trial enterprise, and especially to re- 

gulate the advances of loans for purposes of land 
improvement. One of the incidental duties of 
this department would be the systematic obser- 
vation of famines, and of the phenomena which 
precede them, and the guidance of the executive 
in the administration of famine relief, In normal 
seasons it would be busied with the machinery of 
securing correct reports of the condition of the 
country, with stimulating local improvements, with 
trying experiments, introducing new staples and 
implements, and in supervising the centres of 

technical education and experimental 
f^^s""'""*'^ farms, which, it is hoped, will here- 
P' ^^' after be started in every Province. 

6. A class of officers with high scientific attain- 
introduction meuts, especially in subjects connected 
expfrt8*"into with industrial enterprise, and, above 
siTrvTce!^ all, agriculturc, should be introduced 
P- ^^- into the Civil Service. They would 

fulfil the duties of the Agricultural Department, 
and would be able both to carry out such observa- 
tions and experiments as are considered desirable, 
and to superintend the arrangements for tech- 
nical education in agriculture or other branches 
of industry. The examination of candidates for 
the Civil Service should be modified with a view to 
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encouraging generally among its members profi- 
ciency in such branches of scientific knowledge 
as will enable them to contribute towards the 
same results. 

6. The rulers of the country should more fully 

recognize the view that the develop- 

Development j. n -i i • i • it 

of the material mcut ot its material resources is a task 

resources of i • i it . , . , ^ 

the country which the spccial circumstanccs of 
nised ^VsK India, and of its connection with 
oJJJerament. England, render it necessary for the 
p. 236. Government to take into its own hands, 

and carry out by its own machinery. They should 
devote to it unhesitatingly such a share of the 
public expenditure as, with a view to the compara- 
tive importance of other interests concerned, is con- 
sidered possible ; the Government itself embarking 
in projects and acting as pioneer where the ex- 
periment is too difficult and costly for private 
enterprise, and retiring as soon as success is 
estabhshed — railways and irrigation, however, 
should be kept in the hands of the State, both as 
too important future sources of revenue to be given 
up, and as too intimately connected with the in- 
terests of the people to be allowed to pass out of 
official management. 

7. A liberal allotment of public money should be 

devoted to (1) scientific investigation of 
pilbii^°und8 the resources of the country, systema- 
invesUgaUon tically and continuously carried out on 
melit*'^^*"" ^ scale proportionate to the magni- 
P* ^^' tude of the interests concerned j (2) to 

19 • 
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technical education in the most promising branches 
of industry ; (3) to experiments in industrial enter- 
prise, too costly or hazardous for individual effort ; 
(4) to any official arrangements necessary for 
facilitating intercourse between the manufacturing 
and commercial classes of India and those of other 
countries. One of these would be the creation 
throughout India of local committees, or Chambers 
of Commerce, who would be in a position to ne- 
gotiate with persons in Europe wishing to purchase 
Indian products. 

8. Prominent among such measures of develop- 

ment would be a stricter system of 
Conservation, f^^^^st couservatiou. Although some 

progress has been made of late years 
in this direction, this magnificent source of national 
wealth is to a large extent neglected ; millions of 
young trees are every year burnt, millions more 
are destroyed by cattle-grazing and by wasteful 
and barbarous methods of culture practised by 
aboriginal tribes. In Madras the evil is especially 
conspicuous, and the injury, in some instances, 
already irreparable. Not only should existing 

forests be preserved, but village and 
communal" commimal woodlands should be formed, 
woodlands. ^^^^ Scientifically managed on behalf 

of the towns and villages to which they belong. 

9. The Productive Public Works schenae should 

be more actively prosecuted, with due 
publkTworks recognition of the following facts ; viz. 

scheme. ^^^ rpj^^j.^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ -j. ^^^ ^^^^^ .^ ^^ 
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more than realised the original programme of its 
foimders, and that the net profits already more 
than cover the interest on the 162 millions em- 
barked, while the benefit to the people is incal- 
culably great, the crops saved by a canal sometimes 

equalling in a single year more than 

p. lo3« 

the whole previous outlay in capital 
and interest upon it. 

(6) That, owing to the increased earnings of rail- 
ways and canals, the combined net charge on the 

revenues of India (1) for interest on 
R€turaJuiy7[ debt, (2) interest and other charges 
Maj/E-Bw^g^s connected with Guaranteed Railways, 
Feb.^Cand^M and (3) maintenance and working of 
Papers, No. 3. gj.g^^^ Railways and Canals, has dimin- 
ished during the last twelve years by more than 
3^ millions. 

(c) That thfe present total net interest charge, 
even including all the expenditure on Productive 

Public Works, is less now than it was 
^^' * ten years ago, and that opportunities will 

occur in the course of the next seven years of 
still further lowering the rates of the 69 millions 
of English debt. 

(d) That capital can be had to an extent far 
beyond any probable requirements at 4 per cent, 
in India, and little more than 3 per cent, in 
England. 

(e) That there are still many parts of the coimtry 
where canals are possible, and which, from their 
absence, are exposed to the risk of drought, 
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entailing heavy outlay on the State and great 
suffering on the people ; and that at least 10,000 
miles more of railway lines are required in order 
to place the country beyond the risk of prohibitive 
prices or actual absence of food in times of 
dearth. 

(/) That the capital, expenditure and interest 
debt on great engineering works are largely in- 
creased by delay in their execution, and, above all, 
by changes of policy as to the rate of expenditure. 

(g) That the expenditure on Productive Public 

Works is now reduced to 2J millions 

fssi*.^^^*^^ per annum, in addition to which such 

portion of J2760,000, the moiety of the 
Famine Insurance Fund, as is not expended in 
famine relief, may be devoted in each year to the 
construction of ** Protective Works," that is, 
projects which, though not certain to be remu- 
nerative in the sense of paying interest on capital 
from the outset, are yet calculated to protect the 
country from famine. In no year, accordingly, 
will more than 3J millions be laid out, and in 
famine years only 2^ miUions, the construction of 
Protective Works being confined to years in which 
there is no famine expenditure. This is an ex- 
penditure far short of what has been going on for 
some years^ past, and is far below what the Go- 
vernment of India has on various occasions 

recommended. In the present year, 
fesi*. ^ 81?^*'^ for instance, If millions are to be 

spent on railways and three-quarters of 
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a million on canals. Now if, as the Famine 

Commissioners report, 10,000 addition^ 
miles of railway, at least, are necessary 
to protect the country from drought, and if the 
cost of these will be 60 millions sterling, the 
result will be that this indispensable safeguard 
will not be afforded for more than thirty years, 
in the course of which two serious famines may 
be expected, with all their attendant horrors, 
should the afflicted area be unprovided with 
railways. Nothing can be more certain than 
that the delay in the completion of Indian rail- 
ways must, in the event of a contingency which 
may be regarded as certain, expose thousands to 
needless suffering and risk of life. 

10. The Government of India has on more 

occasions than one suggested that a 

worlf "^^ portion of the famine surplus of IJ 

million might be legitimately em- 
ployed in defraying the interest of capital outlay 
on works which, though not. certainly remune- 
rative, would be of use in curtailing the effects of 
famine. Supposing, for instance, that the simi of 
a quarter of a million were devoted to this purpose 
and that 6 milUons were borrowed ; there would, 
supposing the works to prove absolutely unpro- 
ductive (which, of course, they would not), be an 
interest debt of JB240,000 per aimum ; as the 
works gradually begin to earn net profits, and 
thus to provide funds for discharging the annual 
interest, fresh capital might be borrowed ; we 
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might thus hope ultimately to get a sum of 12 
or perhaps even 20 millions invested in works of 
a useful character, the only limitation being that 
in no year should more than ^260,000 be payable 
in respect of interest. Now the whole outlay on 
Irrigation works hitherto has been about 23 
millions, and we should by this proposed scheme 
be enabled possibly to double the amount of irri- 
gation without adding more than a quarter of a 
million per annum to the annual expenditure of 
the Q-ovemment. 

This proposal was discussed by the Public Works 
Committee of 1879, and was vetoed by them ; and 
the same view has been taken by the Secretary 
of State, the ultimate decision being that half of 
Des atoh of *^® Famine Insurance Fund must be 
Btote^oFeb ^^ Ordinary years devoted to the ex- 
ruaryi879,<fe tiuctiou of debt, whilc the other 

F. S. 25 Mar. ' 

1881, §68. moiety, if not employed in famine 
relief, may be laid out in unremunerative but 
" protective " works. 

This decision is not, it may be hoped, final. It 
would be impossible to regard without regret 
and apprehension the definite rejection of a scheme, 
the result of which would certainly be, at a com- 
paratively small outlay, to add enormously to the 
resources of the country, the well-being of the 
people, and their immunity from famine. Famine 
relief has, during the last twelve years, cost us 
about 1 J million per annum, and as this period is 
certainly the worst, as regards famines, that 
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historical India has known, we may reasonably 
hope that the average expenditure on famine relief 
will be considerably less. At any rate 1^ million 
is a liberal allowance, and it is diflficult to see how 
out of this a quarter of a million could be more 
profitably employed in the curtailment of future 
famine, than in defraying the interest of capital 
devoted to rescuing large portions of the country 
from its effects. 

Indeed, leaving aside the famine reserve, it may 
well be contended that the Government of India, 
with a normal surplus of 4^ millions and further 

sources of taxation available, cannot 

p. 801. 

employ a small portion of that surplus 
better than in defraying the interest on capital 
expended on Public Works, the effect of which 
would be so enormously to enhance the general 
well-being of the country, to save the people from 
the horrors of famine, and the revenues from the 
heavy drain of expenditure on famine relief. If 
this view be correct, it would follow that in addition 
to the existing scheme of ** Productive Public 
Works" there should be started a scheme of '* Pro- 
tective Works ; " that the rule as to this should be 
that the interest debt should always be kept 
within a quarter of a million, fresh capital being 
borrowed as the works gradually begin to pay ; 
that into this scheme should be admitted only such 
works as would conduce to the protection of the 
country from the effects of drought ; the admission 
of each work to the category depending on a 
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consideration of the danger to be averted and the 
general advantage to be gained, as compared with 
the necessary outlay. We might thus hope to pro- 
vide means of safety for large classes of popula- 
tion, who must otherwise be left indefinitely 
beyond the area of protection. 

11. Well-irrigation should be developed on a 
large and systematic scale, correspond- 
tion.^"*"*^*" ^g to that on which canal-irrigation 
^•^^' has been carried forward, the same 

amount of skill, capital, and official attention being 
directed to it in those parts of the country where 
canals are impossible and faciUties for well-con- 
struction exist. 

Nothing in this direction has as yet been done 
in any part of India except in the North- Western 
Provinces, where Sir George Couper has started 
an interesting series of experiments with a view 
to deciding in what parts of the country and 
under what conditions State assistance in well- 
sinking can best be given. This enlightened and 
admirable project has not received half the atten- 
tion which it deserves. There are millions of acres 
which might be protected from famine, and whose 
productiveness might be enormously increased by 
wells, if only the requisite capital, energy, and 
skill were devoted to the subject. This is one 
great reform which an agricultural department 
would promote by advances for land improvement, 
or, where it seemed desirable, by doing the work 
itself. As the outlay would in each case be 
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defrayed by a sinking fund charged on the land, 
no additional State expenditure would be involved 
and no risk would be run, and the more millions 
Ghovemment could thus invest the better for the 
country. 

12. The following financial reforms are of 

great importance, (a) Silver should be 
R^l^m^ rehabilitated by international or other 

arrangements. The possibility of such 
arrangements cannot be discussed here ; but it is 

important to remember that, supposing 

taHono^ silver. *^® relative value of gold to silver to be 

restored to the ratio maintained by 
France and the Latin Union previous to 1874, viz. 

16 J of silver to one of gold, — ^in other 
i88i! ^ ^' words, the rupee to become again worth 

1$. 10f(2, the annual saving to the 
Government of India on its net remittances to 
England would be 20^^ millions of rupees. The 
annual loss, consequently, occasioned by the dis- 
turbance of the previously existing equilibrium 
between gold and silver may be taken at something 
over Je2,000,000. 

(6) The system of provincial responsibility in 

finance, introduced by Lord Mayo on the 

recommendation of General Strachey, 

and subsequently so largely developed by Sir John 

Strachey, should be steadily adhered to, 
of^pr^f^lS^ the object in view being uniformly to 
rcponsibiiity. j^^^^^ ^ f^^ ^^ possible, all provincial 

sources of revenue to the local governments, and to 
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hold them responsible for all provincial expenditure, 
the Supreme Government exercising merely general 
supervision, and directly interfering only with such 
branches of revenue and expenditure as are in their 
nature imperial, or cannot for some reason or other 
be conveniently dealt with except from a single 
centre. The good results of this reform have 
exceeded all expectation, and justify the belief that 
still further advantage will accrue from its more 
complete development. 

(c) Strenuous endeavours should be made to 
reduce military expenditure; reductions to the 

amount of 1 J million sterling have been 
muitary ex- reported by the Army Commission to 

penditure. -, .'%i j . -, 

be compatible, under unproved axrange- 
ments, with increased efficiency ; the iJl, 970,000 
entered in the Home Charges for ** effective '* and 
the JE1,936,000 entered imder '' non-effective " 
military services to be especially scrutinised. 

(d) The fact that the richest classes pay least, 
and that some very rich classes — as, for instance, 

owners of funded property — pay nothing 

Taxation of jt jt ./ x- j *— o 

rich classes for the pcacc uudcr which their wealth 

now untaxed. i . i 

accumulates, and the costly arrange- 
ments by which they are protected in its enjoy- 
ment, should be recognised. Great opposition is 
always raised to any scheme of direct taxation in 
India, and the classes who are interested in 
opposing it are precisely those who can most 
effectually make themselves heard ; Indian Govern- 
ments are consequently always tempted to abandon 
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it. None the less is it true that so long as there 
is no income tax a practical injustice is inflicted 
on the poorer classes of tax-payers, and the opinion 
of an administrator as cautious as Lord Lawrence 
was in favour of doing away with that injustice, 
" He believed," it has been officially recorded, 
**that there are some classes of the community 
which have borne no proper share of the pub- 
lic burthens, although no classes are better 
able than they to bear their share, that it is by 
direct taxation alone that they can be reached, 
and that with reasonably good administration, 
which it is certainly within our power to secure, 
there is no necessity whatever for any gross abuses 
in the assessment or collection of taxes of this 
kind." Direct taxation, in the shape of land 
revenue and cesses, not to speak of the hundred 
personal imposts which the English rule has 
swept away, is perfectly familiar to the people 
of India, and cannot, without injustice to the 
poor and favouritism to the rich, be abandoned. 
It should, therefore, be courageously enforced. 
The license tax should in any case be extended to 
the official and professional classes, in which case 
the £240,000 per annum, which would result from 
its extension, would supply the interest on the 
6 millions of expenditure on Protective Works, for 
want of which the existence of great classes is 
now embittered by chronic poverty, and exposed to 
terrible vicissitudes. As regards Bengal it has 
further to be remembered that from the uninten- 
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tional results of the Permanent SetHemeut the 
ryots of that provinoe pay idieir landlords a& annual 

rental, which an official expert has 
computed at 8i millions sterling in 
excess of that which the authors of that measure 
intended them to pay, an increment which, taken 
at twenty years' purchase, represents a sum of 165 
millions sterling taken out of the pockets of ihe 
poor and put into the pockets of the rich. 

13. The relations of landlords and tenants in 
several parts of India, notahly in Behar, the 

Zemindari portions of Madras, and, in 
utS^nts''^"'''^ a less degree, the North- Western Pro- 
p. 186 A oh. V. yijjces, Oudh and the Punjab, should 

be carefully considered, our policy being influenced 
by the following points : — 

(a) That the system which the British Govern- 
ment, a century ago, foimd everywhere in force, 

was one under which the occupant of 
the soil enjoyed practical fixity of 
tenure, subject only to enhancement of the rented at 
intervals prescribed and sanctioned by the State. 

(6) That this system the Permanent Settle- 
ment was intended to preserve, if indeed the 

intention was not (as many good 
authorities believe) finally to aboUsh 
all future enhancement of rent. 

(c) That the well-being of the ryots was one of 
the avowed objects of the Permanent Settlement, 

and that its terms distinctly reserve 

p. 178. I /^ 1 

to Government the power of inter- 
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vention whenever the interests of the ryots call 
for it. 

(d) That the increase of the value of property 
in Bengal has been such that the revenue, which 

was originaUy fixed at nine-tenths of 
"•'''• the gross rental, is now much less 

than a third of the admitted rental. 

(e) That the improvements in irrigation and 
means of communication, which have so largely 
enhanced the value of landed property, have been 
carried out by the State at the expense of the 
general public, the interest being defrayed out of 
the general exchequer, towards which the land- 
lords contribute less, proportionately, than any 
other class. 

(/) That the condition of the tenants-at-will is, 
in Behar especially, reported to be depressed, und 

such as to necessitate interference on 
^' ' the part of Government ; particularly 

because illegalities in which the executive has 
more or less acquiesced have contributed to a great 
part of that depression ; and because, the same 
causes being progressively at work, the depression 
of the tenantry is hkely to increase with the 
growth of population. 

(g) That as property increases in value, the 
efforts of the landlords to destroy occupancy 

rights are likely to be more systematic, 
determined and successful ; and that 
a marked tendency in this direction has already 
shown itself in several Provinces. 
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(h) Thaty on the other hand, anything like bad 
faith on the part of Govemmenty or confiscation 

of existing rights, must be sedulously 

p. 19S. 

avoided ; and a state of things which 
Government has recognised for a century must 
not be summarily disturbed, however justifiable 
and necessary disturbance may be, without due 
regard to the interests that have meanwhile 
grown up. 

(i) That, subject to any adjustment which the 
above considerations may justify, reUef must be 
sought in legislative measures having for their 
object the recognition of the claim of the actual 
occupants of the' soil to security of tenure, a mo- 
derate rental, and full enjoyment of self-effected 
improvements ; while the pressure of numbers may 
be lessened, and thus the position of the tenantry 
towards the landlords improved, by the diversion 
of parts of the agricultural population to other 
pursuits, and by emigration to those parts of the 
country which are still unreclaimed. 



Such, I beHeve, are the principal reforms, which 
the experience of many wise, able, and 

Conclusion. 

thoughtful men — ^practically versed ia 
the affairs of India, and profoundly interested in 
her prosperity — would suggest as best worthy of 
the attention of those who share with them in 
the belief that its goverument is a sacred trust, 
to the performance of which the English nation 
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is bound to devote^ not merely administrative 
zeal and military valour, but the still more precious 
gifts of calm and far-seeing statesmanship. The 
ooimtrymen of Burke can never be indifferent to 
the interests, responsibilities, and duties to which, 
under the spell of his eloquence, the national 
conscience awoke. The lesson which his genius 
impressed upon his contemporaries has still more 
deeply coloured the feelings and aims of a later 
generation. The cries of India are no longer, as 
he complained, '* given to seas and winds to be 
blown about, in every breaking up of the monsoon, 
over a remote and unhearing ocean." They fall 
upon nervously attentive ears, and stir a quick 
susceptibility, whose very promptness is some- 
times unfavourable to the patient inquiry and calm 
discussion from which alone wise action and 
effectual remedies can be hoped. In such a phase 
of national sentiment he, perhaps, performs a 
useful task — it has been the aim, at any rate, of 
the preceding pages — who presents in a com- 
pendious form, in a *' dry light," and with every 
facility for verification, the main outlines of some 
of the great problems which, as the rulers of India, 
we are called to solve. That these problems are 
being solved in a manner of which no EngKshman 
has any reason to be ashamed is the belief which 
some years of close observation and study have 
left on my own mind, aiid to which I would gladly 
convert those of my countrymen who, as I be- 
lieve, are impeding the progress of a great and 

20 
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beneficent enterprise — the ontcome of much genioSy 
devotion, and ability — ^by untrue statements, un- 
deserved abuse, and ignorant criticism. Some 
failures and disappointments, no doubt, there have 
been : such are the conditions of all human effort. 
Difficulties and dangers, of course, there are and 
must be — the government of a great alien empire 
entails them ; but they are dangers and difficulties 
which a great nation — not uninured to trouble — 
may await with courage and composure so long as, 
in the meanwhile, she finds in the ever-increasing 
prosperity of her subjects the best proofs of admi- 
nistrative success, and the most effectual protection 
against future disaster. 
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Including Cutch, Sciude, and the south-east coast of Arabia. 
To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gene- 
rally. Edited for the Government by Henkt J. Cabtku, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. Royal 8vo. with folio 
Atlas of maps and plates ; lialf-bound. £2 2s. 

Glyn (A. C.) History of Civilization in the Fifth Centory. 

Translated by permission from the French of A. Frederic 
Ozanara, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Paris. By Ashbt C. Glyn, B.A., of tlie Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., post 8 vo. £\ Is. 

Goldstucker (Prof. Theodore), The late. The Literary Be- 

mains of. With a Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Grady (S. G.) Mohamedan Law of Inheritance & Contraet 

8vo. 14s. (See page 11.) 

Ghrady (S.G.) Institutes of Menu. 
8vo. IQs. (See page 11.) 

Graham (Alex.) Genealogical and Chronological Tables, 

illustrative of Indian History. 4to. 5s. 

Greene (F. 7.) The Bussian Army and its Campaigns in 

Turkey in 1877-1878. By F V. Greene, First Lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, and lately Militaiy 
Attache to the United States Legation at St. Petersburg. 8vo. 
With Atlas. 32s. Second Edition. 
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Oreene (F. 7.) Sketches of Army Life in Bussia. 

Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Griffith (B^ph T. E.) Birth of the Wax Ood. 

A Poem. Bj Kalidasa. Translated from the Sanscrit into 
English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith. 8vo. 5s. 

Hall (E. E.) Lands of Plenty, for Health, Sport, and Profit 

British North America. A Book for all Travellers and 
Settlers. By E. Hepfle Hall, F.S.S. Crown 8vo., with 
Maps. 6s. 

Hall's Trigonometry. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical 
Astronomy. For the use of Schools. By the Rev. T. G. 
Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King's College, 
London. 12mo. 2s. 

Hamilton's Hedaya. 

A new edition, with the obsolete passages omitted, and a copious 
Index added by S. G. Grady. Svo. £1 158. (See page 11.) 

Eandbook of Befereno ) to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Lat. and Long, of places of note. ISmo. 3s. 6d. 

*^* This will be found r valuable Companion to Meeere, AUen 4* OO'** 

Mope qf India, 

Earconrt (Maj. A. F. P.) Down by the Drawle. 

By Majok a. F. p. Hafoourt, Bengal Staff Corps, author of 
•* Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti," " The Shakespeare Argosy," &c. 
2 Vols, crown Svo. 2 Is. 

Eolland. 

By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
Caroline Tilton. Crown Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Hongh (Lieut-Col. W.) Freoedents in Military Law. 

bvo. cloth. 25ft 

Hughes (Bev. T. P.) Hotes on Mnhammadanism. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Button (J.) Thugs and Daooits of India. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditar}* 
Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. By James HunoN. 
Post Svo. 5s. 
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India Bireetory (The). 

For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailin*^ 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 

H0H8BUB0H» F.R.S. 

Part L — The East Indies, and Inteijacent Ports of Afirici) 
and South America. Bevised, Extended, and Illustrated witli 
Charts of Winds, Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tideft 
By Commander Alfrio) Dundas Taylor, F.R.6.S., Superiu- 
tendent of Marine Surveys to the Government of India. £1 1 8s. 

Part II. — The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Austral iH 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
those of New Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds. 
Currents, Passages, &c By the same. (In prqniraHoiu) 
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Indian and Military Law. 

Mahomraedan Law of Inheritance, &c. A Manual of tbt- 
Mahommedan Law of InheritAnce and Contract ; comprisiDg the 
Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheca Schools, and hased upon the text 
of Sir H. W. MA0KAOHTBK*a Principles and Precedents, together 
with the Decisions of the Privy Council and High Courts of the 
Presidencies in India. For the nse of Schools and Students. By 
Stakbish Gbotb Gbadt, Barrister-at-Law, Reader of Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo. 14s. 

Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated by order of the GoTemor-Qeneral and Council of Bengal. 
By Chablbb Hamilton. Second Edition, with Pre&ce and Indei 
by Standish Gbovb Gbady. 8vo. £1158. 

Institutes uf Menu in English The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of CoUucca 
Comprising the Indian Sjstem of Duties, Beligioua and CXvil, 
verbally translated from the Original, with a Preface by SiB Whxiam 
Jokes, and collated with the Sanscrit Text by Gbatss Chaio'XT 
Hauohton, M.A., F.B.S., Professor of Hindu Literature in the 
East India College. New edition, with Preface and Index bj 
Stakdibh G. Gbadt, Barrister-at-Law, and Beader of Hindu, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. Bro., cloth. 12s. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X. of 187*2, 
Passed by the Govemor-Ghenera) of India in Council on the 25th of 
April, 1872. 8vo. 12s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Being Act X. of 1877. 8vo. 
lOs. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions 
and Answers, with Explanatory and IlhutratiTe Notea. By 
Angblo J. Lxwis, Barrister-at-law. 12mo. 12a. 6d. 
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Indian Penal Code. In the Form of Questions and Answers. 
With Explanatory and IlluBtratiTe Notes. Bt Ah&slo J. Liwis, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8to. 78. 6d. 

Hindu Law. Principally with reference to such portions of it 
as concern the Admimstration of Justice in the Courts in India. 
By Sib Thoicab Strakob, late Chief Justii^ of Madras. 2 toIs. 
Royal 8to., 1880. 24fl. 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the 
Case on Prosoono Coomar Tajore*s WilL Judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Conncil. Exaicination of such Judgment. 
By John Cochbanb, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8yo. 2Qs. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Pro- 
yinoes subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affecting Giiri) 
Sutts. By Abthvb Stbblb. Royal 8to. £1 Is. 

Moohummudan Law of Inheritance. (See page $25.) 

Chart of Hindu Inheritance. With an Explanatory Treatise, 
By Almabio Rumbby. 8to. 6s 6d. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pipon, Assist. Adjutant 
General at Ketd Quarters, k J. F. Colubb, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third and Rerised Iklition. Pocket 
siie. 6b. 

Precedents in Military Law ; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial ; the Mode of Conducting Trials ; the Duties of Officers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Requests, 
Ac., &c. The following are a portion of the Contents :— 

1. Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 8. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry. 5. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Request. 
7. Forms of Courts-MartiaL 8. Precedents of Military Law. 
9. Trials of Arson to Rape (Alphabetically arranged.) 10. Rebellion^. 
11. Riots. 12. Misodlaaeous. By Lieut.-C<H. W. Houoh, late 
Depu^ Judge-AdTocate-Gknenil, Bengal Army, and Author of 
sereraf Works on Courts-MartiaL One thick 8to. toI. 259. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. Bj Hough & Long. Thick 8vo. 
London, 1825. 26s. 

Indian Criminal Law and Frooednre, 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, as well as that in 
the Courts not established by Royal Charter ; with Forms of 
Charges and Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large numbier 
of English Cases, and Cases decided in the High Courts of 
India; and an Appendix of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. By M. H. 
SxABiiiMG, Esq., LL.B. & F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
edition. 8vo. £2 2s. 
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Indian InlEUitioide. 

lu Origin, Progress, and Suppression. By John Cave-Brown, 
M.A. 8vo. 68. 

Irwin (E. C.) The Garden of India ; or Chapters on Ondh 
History and Affairs. By H. C. Irwin, B.A. Oxon., Bengal 
Civil Service. 8vo. lUs. 



Jaokflon (Lt-CoL B.) Military Surveying, ft 8vo. Us. 

(See page '20), 

Jackson (Lowis D'A.) Eydranlic Manual and Working 
Tables, jSydraulic and Indian Meteorological Statistics. 

Published under the patronage of the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India. By Lowis D'A. Jackson. 8vo. 
28s. 

Jackson (Lewis D*A.) Canal and Culvert Tables. 

Based on the Formula of Kutter, under a Modified Classi- 
fication, with Explanatory Text and Examples. Bj Lowis 
D'A. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., author of " Hydraulic Manual 
and Statistics," &c. Roy. 8vo. 28s. 

Jackson (L. D'A.) Pocket Logarithms and other Tables for 

Ordinary Calculations of Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, 
Assurance, and Angular Functions, obtaining Results correct 
in the Fourth figure. By Lewis D'A. Jackson. 

James (A. 0. F. Eliot) Indian Industries. 

By A. G. F. Eltot James, Author of ** A Guide to Indian 
Household Management," &c. Crown 8vo. Os. 

CoNTSNTS: — Indian Agriculture; Beer; Oac«o; CaipeU; CerealB; 
Chemicals ; Ciachona ; Coffee ; Cotton ; Drugs ; Dyeing and Colouring 
Materials; Fibrous Substances; Forestry; Hides; Suns and Horns; 
Gums and Besins; Irrigation; iTory; Mining; Oils; Opium; Paper; 
Pottery ; Byots ; Seeds ; Silk ; Spices ; Sugar ; Tea ; Tobacco ; Wood ; 
Wool. Table of Exporti. Index. 

Jerrold (Blanohard) at Home in Paris. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Joyner (Mrs.) Cyprus : Historioal and Desoriptlye. 

Adapted from the German of Herr Franz Von Loheb. With 
much additional matter. By Mrs. A. Batsom Jotneb. 
Crown 8vo. With 2 Maps. 10s. 6d. 
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Kayo (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy War in India. 

A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857—1858. By Sir 
John William Kate, Author of " The History of the War in 
Afghanistan/ Vol. I., 8vo. 188. Vol. II. £1. Vol. IILigl. 

Contexts of Vol. I, : — Book I, — Introductory. — The Con- 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu.— The " Right of Lapse."— The 
Annexation of Oude. — Progress of Englishism. Book II. — The 
Sbpot Armt : its Rise, Progress, and Decline. — Early His- 
tory of the Native Army. — Deteriorating Influences. — The 
Sindh Mutinies. — ^The Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline of the 
Bengal Army. Book III. — The Outbreak of the Mutiny. — 
Lord Canning and his Council. — The Oude Administration and 
\he Persian War.— The Rising of the Storm.— The First 
Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiny. — Excitement in Upper India — 
Bursting of the Storm. — Appendix. 

Contents of Vol II.: — Book IV. — ^The Rising is the 
North-west. - The Delhi History. — The Outbreak at Meerut. 
— The Seizure of Delhi. — Calcutta in May. — ^Last Days of 
General Anson. — The March upon Delhi. Book V. — Pro- 
gress OF Rebellion is Upper India. — Benares and Alla- 
habad. — Cawnpore. — ^The March to Cawnpore. — Re^xjcupation 
of Cawnpore. Book VI. — The Punjab and Delhi. — First 
Conflicts in the Punjab. — Peshawur and Rawul Pinder. — Pro- 
gress of Events in 5ie Punjab. — Delhi. — First Weeks of the 
Siege. — Progress of the Siege. — The Last Succours from the 
Pui\jab. 

Contents of Vol III. : — Book VII. — Bengal, Berar, 
AND the North-west Provinces. — At the Seat of Govern- 
ment. — The Insurrection in Behar. — The Siege of Arrah. — 
Behar and Bengal. Book VIII. — Mutiny and Rebellion 
IN the North-west Provinces. — Agra in May. — Insurrec- 
tion in the Districts. — Bearing of the Native Chiefs. — Agra in 
June, July, August and September. Book IX. — Lucknow 
AND Delhi. — Rebellion in Oude. — Revolt in the Districts. — 
Lucknow in June and July. — The siege and Capture of Delhi. 



Kayo (Sir J. W.) Higtory of iho War in AfJarhanistaii. 

New edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. £1. 6s. 



Kayo (Sir J. W.) E.^St. 0. Tucker's Life and Correspondonco. 

8vo. 10s. 
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Eaye (Sir J. W.) Memorialb of Indian Oovemmentt. 

By H. St. George Tucker. 8vo. lOs. 

Eeatinge (Mrs.) English Homes in India. 

By Mrs. Keatingk. Part I.— The Three Loves. Part II.— 
The Wrong Turning Two vols.. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Keene (H. 0.) Mogul Empire. 

From the death of Aurungzeb to the overthrow of tJie Mahratta 
Power, by Henry George Keene, B.C.S. Second edition. 
With Map. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

This Work fills \ip a blank between the ending of Elphinstons'i 
and the commencement of Thorntons Histories, 

Seene (H. 0.) Administration in India. 

Post 8vo. 5s. 

Keene (H. G.) Peepol Leaves. 

Poems written in India. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Keene (H. O.Y The Tnrks in India. 

Historical Chapters on the Administration of Hindostan bj 
the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. 12s. 6d. 

Latham (Dr. B. 0.) Bnssian and Tnrk, 

From a Geographical, Kthnological, and Historical Point of 
View. 8vo 18s. 

Lanrie (Col. W. F. B.) Our Burmese Wars and Belations 

with Burma. With a Summary of Events from 1826 to 
1 879, including a Sketch of King Theebau s Progress. W' ith 
various Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. By 
Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, Author of *' Rangoon,'* " Narrative 
of the Second Burmese War," Ac. 8vo. With Plans and Map. 
16s. 

Lee (F. 0.) The Church under ftueen Elisabeth. 

An Historical Sketch. By the Rev. F. G. Leb, D.D. Two 
Vols., Crown 8vo. *21s. 

Lee (F. 0.) The Words from the Cross: Seven Sermons 

for Lent, Passion-Tide, and Holy Week. By the Rev. F. G. 
Lee, D.D. Third edition revised. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

Lee's (Dr. W. H.) Drain of Silver to the East. 

Post 8vo. 8s. 
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Le Messnrier (Maj. A.) Kandahar in 1879. 

Being the Diary of Major Le Messurieb, R.E., Brigade 
Major H.E. with the (Juetta Column. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Lewin (T. H.) Wild Baces of the Sonfh Eastern Frontier of 

I ndia. Including an Account of the Loshai Country. By Capt. 
T. H. Lewin, Dep. Coram, of Hill Tracts. Post Bvo. lOs. 6d, 

Lewis (A. J.) Indian Penal Code. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. Post Bvo. 78. 6d. 

Lewis (A. J.) Indian Code of Civil Procednre. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J.Lewis. PostSvo. I2s.6d. 

Leyden and Erskine's Baber. 

Memoirs of Zeuir-ed-Din Muhammbd Barer, Emperor of 
Hindustan, written by himself in the Jaghatai Turk!, and 
translated partly by the late John Letdkm, Esq., M.D., and 
partly by William Erskike, Esq., with Notes and a Geo- 
graphical and Historical Introduction, together with a Map of 
the Countries between the Oxus and Jaxartes, and a Memoir 
regarding its construction. By Charles Waddingtok, of the 
East India Company's Engineers. 4to. Lond. 1826. £1 6s. 

Liancourt*s and Pincott's Primitive and Universal Laws of 

the Formation and development of language ; a Batioual and 
Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. 
8vo. 12«. ed. 

Lockwood (Ed.) Hatural History, Sport and Travel. 

By Edward Lockwood, Bengal Civil Service, late Mugistrate 
of Monghyr. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. Os, 

Lovell (Yice-Adm.) Personal Narrative of Events from 
1799 to 1815. With Anecdotes. By the late Vice Adra. Wm. 
Stanhope Lovell, R.N., K H. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

MoBean (S.) England, Egypt, Palestine & India by Railway. 

Popularly Explained. Crown bvo., with a coloured Map. 4s. 

MacOregor (Col. C. M.) Narrative of a Jonmey through 

the Province of Khorassan and on the N. W. Frontier of 
Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MacQ-beoob, 
C.S.I., CLE., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 vols. Bvo. With 
map and numerous illustrations. SOs. 
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Maggs (J.) Bound Europe with the Crowd. 

Crown 8vo. 58. 

Magenis (Lady Louisa) The Challenge of Barletta. By Mas- 
simo D'Azeglio. Rendered into English by Lady Louisa 
Magenis. 2 vols., crown 8 vo. Jils. 

Malleson (Col. 0. B.) Final French Struggles in India 

and on the Indian Seas. Including an Account of the 
Capture of the Isles of France and Bourbon, and Sketches 
of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers in India up to 
the period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing 
an Account of the Expedition from India to Egj'pt in 1 801. 
By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.L Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Malleson (CoL 0. B.) History of the Indian Mutiny, 

1857-1858, commencing from the close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kaje's History of the Sepoy War. 
Vol. I. 8?o. With Map. 20s. 

Contents. Book VII. — Calcutta in May and June. — 
William Tayler and Vincent Eyre. — How Bihar and Calcutta 
were saved. Book VIII. — Mr. Colvin and Agra. — Jhansi 
and Bandalkhand. — Colonel Durand and Holkar. — Sir George 
Lawrence and Eajputana. — Brigadier Polwhele's great battle 
and its results. — ^Bareli, Rohilkhand, and Farakhabad. Book 
IX. — The relation of the annexation of Oudh to the Mutiny. 
— Sir Henry Lawrence and the Mutiny in Oudh. — The siege 
of Lakhnao. — Tlie first relief of Lakhnao. 

Vol. II. — Including tho Storming of Delhi, the Relief 
of Lucknow, the Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign 
in liohilkhaud, and the movements of the several Columns 
in the N.W. Provinces, the Azinigurh District, and on tht* 
Eastern and South Eastern Frontiers. 8vo. With 4 Plans. 
20s. 

Vol. III. 
Book XIJl — Bombay in 1857. Lord Elphinstone. ]!klanli 
of \Vo(.dbuni's Column. Mr. Seton-Karr and the Southern 
Maratha Country. Mr. Foijett and Bombay. Asirgarh. Sir 
Henry Omand. March of Stuart's Column. Holkarand Durand. 
Malwa Campaign. Haidarabad. Major C. Davidson and Salai* 
Jang. Sagar and Narbadi Territor}'. 

Book XIV. — Sir Robert llaniilton and Sir Hugh Rose. Ceu. 
tral India Campaign, VVhitlock and Kirwi. Sir Hugh Rose 
and Gwaliar. Le Grand Jacob and Western India. 
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Book XV. — ^Lord Canning's Oudh policy. Last Campaign 
in, and pacification of, Oudh. Sir Bobert Napier, Smith, Michell, 
and Tantia Topi. 

Book XVI. — Civil Districts during the Mutiny. Minor 
Actions at Out-stations. 

Book XVII.— Conclusion. 8vo. With Plans. 203. 

Malleson (Col. 0. B.) History of Afghanistan, from the 
Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the War of 1878. 8vo. 

2nd Edition. With Map. IBs. 

Malleson (Col. 0. B.) Herat : The Garden and Ghranary of 

Central Asia. With Map and Index. 8vo. 8s. 

Manning (Mrs.) Ancient and MedisBval India. 

Being the History, iieligion, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry. Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
<&c., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Rig Veda, 
Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Bhagavat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Mann, Code of Yajnavalkya, 
Mitakshara, Day a Bhaga, Mahabharata, Atriya, Charaka, 
Susruta, Kamayana, Raghu Vansa, Bhattikavya, Sakuntala, 
Vikramorvasi, Malati and Madhava, Mudra RaJsshasa, Ratna- 
vali, Kumara Sambhava, Prabodha, Chandrodaya, Megha Duta, 
Gita Govinda, Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Katha Sarit, Sagara, 
Ketala, Panchavinsati, Dasa Kumara Charita, &c. By Mrs. 
Manning, with Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. 30s. 

Marvin (Chas.) Colonel OrodekofTs Bide from Samarcand to 

Herat, through Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turke- 
stan. With his own March-route from the Oxus to Herat. 
By Charles Marvin. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. Ss. 

Mayhew (Edward) Illnstrated Horse Dootor. 

Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the 
various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Edward 
Mayhkw, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 18s. 6d. 

Contents. — The Brain and Nervous System. — The Eyes. — 
The Mouth.— The Nostrils.— The Throat.— The Chest and its 
contents. — The Stomach, Liver, <tc. — The Abdomen. — The 
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Urinary Organs — The Skin. — Specific Diseases. — Limbs — 

The Feet.— Injuries. — Operations. 

"The book contains nearly 600 pages of yaluable matter, which 
reflects great credit on its author, and, owing to its practical details, the 
result of deep scientific research, deserves a place In the library of medical, 
▼eterinary, and non-professional readers.**—- ^>2e2. 

** The book furnishes at once the bane and the antidote, as the 
drawings show the horse not only suffering from every kind of disease, bat 
in the different stages of it, while the alphabetical summary at the end gives 
the cause, symptoms and treatment of each.** — Illustrated LomcUm Ifews. 

Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Management 

Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables ; likewise a plain account 
of the situation, nature, and value of the. various points ; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers ; Embellished with more than 400 engravings 
from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. 
Mayhew. A new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. 
LuPTON. M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. IQs. 

Contents. — The body of the horse anatomically considered. 
Physic. — The mode of administering it, and minor operations. 
Shoeing. — Its origin, its uses, and its varieties. The Teeth. 
— Their natural growth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 

Food.— Tlie fittest, time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modern stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called " incapacitating vices," which are the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as thej should be. 
Grooms. — Their prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. 
Points. — Their relative importance and where to look for ilieir 
development. Breeding. — Its inconsistencies and its disap- 
pointments. Btieaking and Training. — Their errors and 
their results 

Mayhew (Henry) Oerman Life and Manners. 

As seen in Saxony. With an account of Town Life — Village 
Life — Fashionable Life — Married Life — School and University 
Life, &c. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jena. By Henry Mayhew, 
2 vols., 8vo., with numerous illustrations. 18s. 

A Popular Edition of the above. With illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Ts, 
** Full of original thought and observation, and may be studied with pro* 
fit by both Q^rman and English — especially by the OennBn**Atke»awm, 
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MoCosh (J.) Advice to Officers in India. 

By John McCusu, M.D. Post 8vo. Ss. 

Meadow (T.) Hotes on China. 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and 
on the Chinese Language. By T. T. Meadows. 8vo. 9s. 

Menzies (S.) Turkey Old and Hew : Historical, Oeographical, 

and Statistical. By Scjtherland Menzies. With Map and 
numerous Illustrations. '^ vols., 8vo. 328. 



Military Works — chiefly issned by the Government. 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition. Is. 
Queen s Regulations and Ordere for the Army. Corrected to 
1874. Svo. 38. 6d. Interleaved, 58. 6d. Pocket Edition, Is. 

Musketry Regulations, as used at Hythc. Is. 

Dress Regulations for the Army. 1875. Is, Qd. 

Infantry Sword Exercise. 1875. 6d. 

Infantry Bugle Sounds. 6d. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. Ss ; 
or with Company Brill, 2s. 6d. 

Handbook of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. 3s. 

Red Book for Sergeants. By William Bbight, Colour- 
Sergeant, d7th Middlesex B.Y. Is. 

Handbook of Company Drill ; also of Skirmishing, Battalion, 
and Shelter Trench Drill. By Lieut. Chibles Slack. Is. 

Elementary and Biittalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 
together with duties of Companj Officers, Markers, &c., in Batta- 
lion. By Captain Malton. 2s. 6d. 

Cavalry Regulations. For the Instruction, Formations, and 

Movements of Cavalry. Royal 8vo. 48. 6d. 
Cavalry Sword, Carbine, Pistol and Lance Exercises, together 

with Field Gun DrilL Pocket Edition. Is. 

Manual of Artillery Exercises, 1873. 8vo. 58. 
Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. 3«. 

Standing Orders for Royal Artillery. Svo, Ss. 

Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C. 

H. Owen, B.A. Svo. Illustrated. 15s. 
Artillerists Manual and British Soldiers' Compendium. By 

Major F. A. Gsiftiths. 11th Edition. 5s. 

Compendium of Artillery Exercises — Smooth Bore, Field, and 
Garrison Artillery for Reserve Forces. By Captain J. M. McEensie. 
Ss. 6d. 
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Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Fortification and Artillery, Bojal Indian Military College, 
Addiscombe. Second edition, re? iied and enlarged. With many 
Plates and Cuts, and Photograph of Armstrong Qxm, Boyml 8to. 
14a. 

Notes on Gunnery. By Captain Goodeve. Bevised Edition, 
li. 

Te.xt Book of the Construction and Manufacture of Rifled 
Ordnance in the British Serrioe. By Stovbt k JoNXS. Second 
Edition. Paper, 3s. 6d., Cloth, 46. 6d. 

Handbooks of the 9, 16, and 64-Pounder R. M. L 
Conrerted Guns. 6d. each. 

Handbook of the 9 and 10-inch R. M. L. Guns. 6d. each. 

Handbook of 40- Pounder B. L. Gun. 6t/. 

Handbooks of 9-inch Rifle Muzzle Loading Guns of IS tons, 
and the 10-inch gun of 18 tons. 6d. each. 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hector 
Stsaith. Bevised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, R.N., by 
John T. IItde, M.A. 7th Edition. Royal 8vo. Illustrated and 
Four Hundred Plans, Cuts, &o. £2 2s. 

Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The Various 
Methods of Contouring, Leyelling, Sketching without Instrument*, 
Scale of Shade, Examplea in Military Drawing, &c., &c., &c. Aa at 
present taught in the Military Colleges. By Major W. H. Richards, 
55th Kegiinent, Chief G-arrison Instructor in India, Late Instruc- 
tor in Military Surveying, Royal MiUtary College, Sandhurst. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 1 2s. 

Treatise on Military Surveying; including Sketching in the 
Field, Plaii-Draviinjj, Levelling, Military Reconnaissance, &c. By 
Lieut.-Col. Basil Jackson, late of the Royal Staff Corps. The 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. Illustrated by Plans, &c. 14s. 

Instruction in Military Engineering. Vol. I., Pan III. 4s 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Te.\t-Book for 
Military Examinations. By J. T. Hyds, M.A. Royal 8vo. With 
numerous Plans and Illustrations. lOs. 6d. 

Military Train Manual. Is, 

The Sappers' Manual. Compiled for the use of Engineer 
Volunteer Corps. By Col. W. A. Fkawkland, RJE. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2s. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Rockets, &c., at present in use for Land and Sta 
Service, and on other war stores manufactured in the Royal 
Laboratory. 6s, 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, as 
carried on at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. Ss. 
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Ilegulatioris for the Training of Troops for service in the Field 
and for the conduct of Peace ManoeuTres. 2e. 

Uand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a variety of UAeful information, Alphabetically arranged. 
Pocket size, Ss. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 8d. 

Gymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 
the Regulation ClubB. In one volume. Crown 8vo. 1877. 2b. 

Army Equipment. Prepared at the Topographical and 
Statistical Department, War Office. By CoL Sir Hbhbt Jambs, 
R.E., F.R.S., Ac., Director. 

Pabt. 1. — Cavalrv, Compiled by Lieut. H. M, Hozibb, 2nd Life 

Guards. Royal 8vo. 4«. 
Part 4. — Military Train, Compiled by Lieut. H. M. Uozibb, 

2nd Life Guards. Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Part b. — In/aniry, Compiled by Capt. F. Mabtiit Pbtrie, 

RojalSvo. With Plates. 6s. 
Part 6. — Commissariat, Compiled by Lieut. H. M. HoziBB, 2nd 

Life Guards. Royal 8vo. 1p. 6d. 
Part 7. — Hospital Service. Compiled by Capt. Martin Pbtbib. 

Royal 8vo. With PUtea. 5s. 

Text- Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles ; the His- 
tory, Manufacture, and Explosive Force of Gunpowder ; the Histofy 
of Small Arms. For Officers sent to School of Musketry. Is. 6d. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. Qs. 6d. 

Regulations and Instructions for Encampments. 6d. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. 2s. 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 
Comprising duties of Officers, Attendants, and Nurses, Stft, Is. 6d. 

Purveyors' Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 
Officers of Purveyors* Department of the Army, 3s. 

Piiced Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majesty's Service. 43. 
Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops. By Dr. Longmdrk. 5s. 
Precedents in Military Law. By Lt-Col. W. Hough. 8vo. 26s, 

The Practice of Courts-Martial, hy Hough & Long. 8vo. 26s. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pipon, and J. F. CoL- 
LISB, Esq. Third and Revised Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 

Regulations applicable to the European Officer in India. Con- 
taining Staff Corps Rules, Staif Salaries, Commands, Furlough and 
Retirement Regulations, &c. By GioBGi E. Coohbakb late 
Assistant MiUtary Secretary, India Office. 1 vol., post 8vo. 7* 6d. 
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Reserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
and Subalterns of In&ntry, Militia, and Rifle Volunteers, and for Ser- 
jeanta of Volunteers. By Capt. Q, H. Gbbayss. 2nd edit. 2a. 

The Military Encjclopsedia ; referring exclusively to the 
Militaij Sciences, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Narra- 
tives of Remarkable Battles. By J. H. Stocquelbk. Svo. 12a. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By Col. 
Hahlby. New Edition Revised, with Plates. Royal Bto. SOs. 

Lessons of War. As taught by the Gi-eat Masters and Others ; 
Selected and Arranged from the various operations in War. By 
Fbakcb Jaicbs Soadt, Lieut-Col., R.A. Royal 8vo. 21a. 

The Soldiers' Pocket Book for Field Service. By Col. Sir 
Garnet J. Wolbelst. 2nd Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 4s. 6d. 

The Surgeon's Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded iu War. By Siu*geon Miyor J. H. Pobtb&. 7s. 6d. 

A Precis of Modern Tactics. By ColonKl Home. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Austria. By Capt. Cooke. 2 pts. £1 2s. 

Armed Strength of Denmark, ds. 

Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German. Ts. 

Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway, ds. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Italy. 5s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Germany. Part 1. 8s. (id. 

The Franco-German War of 1870—71. By Caw. 0. H. 
Clabke. Vol. I. £1 6b. Sixth Section. 6s. Seventh Section 
6s. £ight]i Section. 3s. Ninth Section. 46. 6d. Tenth Section. 6e. 
EleYcnth Section. 58. 3d. Twelfth Section. 4e. 6d. 

The Campaign of J 866 iu Germany. Royal 8vo. With Atlas, Sis. 
Celebrated Naval and Military Trials By Pkter Bukkk. 
Post 8to., cloth . IDs. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By Sik Lascklles Wraxall. Post 8vo. Os. 

Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jacksiin ami 
Scott. 2 Yob. 8vo. Maps, Plans, &o. 12s. 

Single Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. 6ci. 

Treatise on Military Carnages, and other Manufactures of the 
Boyal Carriage Department. 5s. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures. 2s. 

Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons. Is 

Regulations for Army Hospital Corps. 9d. 
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Manual of Instructions for Non-CommissioDed Officers, Army 
Hospital Corps. 28. 

Handbook for Military Artificers. Ss. 

Instructions for the use of Auxiliary Cavalry. 2s. 6d. 

Equipment Regulations for the Army. 6s. 6d. 

Statute Law relating to the Army. Is. dd. 

Regulations for Commissariat and Ordnance Department 28. 

Regulations for the Commissariat Department. Is. 6d. 

Regulations for the Ordnance Department. Is. Gd. 

Artillerist's Handbook of Reference for the use of the Royul 
and Besenre Artillery, by Will and Dalton. 5s. 

An P]8say on the Principles and Construction of Military 
Bridges, by SiB Howabd Dovolab. 1858. 15s. 



'8 History of British India, 
With Notes and Continuation. By H. H. Wilson. 9 vols, 
cr. 8vo. £2 10s. 

Mitford (Maj. £. C. W.) To Caubul with the Cavalry 

Brigade. A Narrative of Peraonal Experiences witii the 
Force under General Sir F. S. Roberts, G.C.B. With Map 
and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. By Major R. 
C. W. MiTFOKD, 14th Bengal Lancers. 8vo. 98. 

Mailer's (Max) Big-Veda-Sanhita. 

The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins ; together with the 
Commentary of Sajanacharya. Published under the Patron- 
age of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 6 vols., 4to. £2 lOs. per volume. 

Mysteries of the Vatican ; 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. From the German of Dr. Theodork 
Greisrnoer. 2 Vols, post 8vo. 21& 
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Hirgifl and BinnillalL 

NiRQis; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diary of a 
Slave Girl : and Bismillah ; or, Happy Days in Cashmere. 
By Hafiz Allard. Post 8vo. lOs. ttd. 

Notes on the Horth Western Provinces of India. 

By a District Officer, :2nd Edition. Post 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

Contents. — Area and Population. — Soils. — Crops. — Irriga- 
tion. — Rent. — Rates. — Land Tenures. 

Osborne (Mrs. W.) Pilgrimage to Mecca (A). 

By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Mrs. Willouohby Osborne. Followed 
bv a Sketch of the History of Bbopul. By Col. Willoughby- 
OsHOKNE, C.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. Post 8vo. £1, Is. 

This is a highly important book, not only for its literary merit, and the 
information it contains, but also from the fact of its beinfi^ the first work 
written by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conquest 

A Historical Sketch. By Sidney Owen. M.A. Reader in 
Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Post 8vo. ^s. 

Oxenham (£ev. H. N.) Catholic Eschatology and TTniver- 
salism. An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Oxenham (Eev. H. N.) Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement 

An Historical Inquiry into its Development in the Church, with 
an Introduction on the Principle of Theological Development. 
By H. NuTCoMBE Oxenham, M.A. 2nd Edit. 8?o. 10s. 6d. 

" It is one of the ablest and probablj one of the most charminglj 
written treatises on the subject which eiists in our language." — Timet, 

Oxenham (H. N.) The First Age of Christianity and the Clinrch. 

By John Ignatius Dcilliiiger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, &c., <fcc. Translated 
from the German bv Henry Nutconibe Oxenham, M.A., late 
Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown Bvo. IBs. 
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Ozanam's (A. E.) Ciyilisation in the Fifth Century. Prom 

the French. By The Hon. A. C. Glyn. 2 Vols., post 8vo, 
dls. 

Pebody (Charles) Authors at Work. 

Francis Jeffrey — Sir Walter Scott — Robert Burns — Charles 
Lamb— R. B. Sheridan — Sydney Smith — Macaulay — Byron 
Wordsworth — Tom Moore — Sir James Mackintosh. Post 8vo. 
10s. Od. 

Pelly (Sir Lewis). The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain. 

Collected from Oral Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I., formerly serving in Persia as Secretary 
of Lo<^ation, and Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
Revised, with Explanatory Notes, by Arthur N. Wol- 
LASTON, H.M. Indian (Home) Service, Translator of Anwar- 
i-Suhaili, <fcc. 2 Vols, royal 8vo. 32s. 

Pipon and Collier's Manual of Military Law. 

By Colonel J. K. Pipon, and J. F. Coixibr, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple. Barrister-at-Law. Ss. 

Pollock (Field Marshal Sir George) Life & Correspondence. 

By C. K. Low. 8vo. With portrait. 18s. 

Pope (Q. TJ.) Text-book of Indian History ; with Geogra- 
phical Notes, Genealogical Tables, E.xamination Questions, 
and Chronological, Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Indexes. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Stu- 
dents. By the Rev. G. U. Pope, D D.. Principal of Bishop 
Cotton's Grammar School and College, Bangalore ; Fellow of 
the Madras University. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Fcap. 4to. 12s. 

Practice of Conrts Martial. 

By Hough & Long. 8vo. London. 1825. 268, 

Prichard*s Chronicles of Bndgepore, &c. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 'Z Voh., Foolscap Svo. 12s 

Prinsep (H. T.) Historical Eesnlts. 

Deducible from Kecent Discoveries in AfiFghanistan, By H. 
T. Prinsep. Svo. Lend. 1844. 15s. 
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Prinsep (H. T.) Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. 

By Henry T. Pkikskp, Esq. Second edition. Post 8vo. 58. 

Prinsep (H. T.) Political and Military TransactionB in India. 

2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1825. 18s. 

Baverty (Major H. Q) The Pnslito Manual; comprising a 

Condensed Grammar, with Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and 
Dialogues, and Vocabulary. By Major H. G. RAVEimr, 
Bombay Army, Retired List. Fcap. 5s. 

Eichardfl (Migor W. H.) Military Surveying, &c. 

128. (See page 20.) 

Bowe (E.) Picked up in the Streets ; or. Struggles for Life 

among the London Poor, By Richard Rowb, " Good Words "' 
Commissioner, Author of ''Jack Afloat and Ashore," &c. 
Crown Svo. Illustrated. 6s. 

Bumsey (Almaric) Moohununudan Law of Inheritanee, and 

Rights and Relations affecting it. Sunni Doctrine. Cora- 
prising, together with much collateral information, the sub- 
stance, greatly expanded, of the author's ** Chart of Family 
Inheritance." By Almaric Rumsfv, of Lincoln's Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at King's 
College, London. Author of '* A Chart of Hindu Family 
Inheritance." Svo. 1 2s. 

Bumsey (Almaric) A Chart of Hindu Family Inheritance. 

Second Edition, much enlarged. Hvo. bs. 6d. 

Sachau (Dr. C. Ed.) The Chronology of Ancient Nations. An 

English Version of the Arabic Text of the Athar-ut Bakiya of 
Albiriini, or " Vestiges of the Past." Collected and reduced 
to writing by the Author in a h. 390-1, a.d 1.000. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by Dr. C. Edward 
Sachau. Professor in tlie Royal University of Berlin. Pub- 
lished for the Oiiental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

Sanderson (G. P.) Thirteen Tears among the Wild 
Beasts of India; their Haunts and Habitfi, from Personal 
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Observation ; with an account of the Modes of Capturing and 
Taming Wild Elephants. Bj G. P. Sanderson, Officer in 
Charge of the Government Elephant Keddahs at Mysore. 
With '^1 full page Illustrations and three Maps. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 4to. £1 6s. 

Sewell (£.) Analytical History of India. 

From the earliest times to the Abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858. By Robert Sewell, Madras (Jivil Service. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 

♦+♦ The object of this work is .to supply the want which has 
been felt by students for a condensed outline of Indian History 
which would serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
eye, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
interesting to the general reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete history. 

Shadow of a Life (The) A airl's Story. 

By Beryl Hope. 3 vols., post Svo. Jjls. 6d. 

Sherer (J. W.) The Coi\jaror*8 Daughter. 

A Tale. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. With Illustrations by 
Alt'. T. Elwes and. J. Jollicos*^. Cr. 8vo. tJs. 

Sherer (J. W.) Who is Mary ? 

A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. By J. W. Shebeb, Esq., 
C.S.I. lOs. 6d. 

Signer Monaldini's Niece. 

A Novel of Italian Life. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Simpson (H. T.) Archseologia Adelensis; or a History of the 

Parish of Adel, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Being 
an attempt to delineate its Past and Present Associations, 
ArchjBological, Topographical, and Scriptural. By Henry 
Traill Simpson, M.A., late Eector of Adel. With nu- 
merous etchings by W. Lloyd Febouson. Eoy. Svo. 21s. 

Solymos (B.) Desert Life. Eecollections of an Expedition 
in the Soudan. By B, Solymos (B. E. Falkonberg), Civil 
Engineer. 8vo. 15s. 
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Starling (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Prooedore. 

Third edition. 8vo. £*2 2s. See page 12. 

Steele (^A.) Law and Cnstoms of Hindn Castes. 

13y Arthur Steele. Royal 8vo. i>l. Is. ^See page 12.) 

Stent (G. C.) Entombed Alive, 

And other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) By 
George Cartkr Stent. M.R.A.S., of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service, author of *' Cliinese and English 
Vocabulary," ** Chinese aud English Pocket Dictionary," •* The 
Jade Chaplet," &c. Crown 8vo. With four Illustrations. 9s. 

Stothard (E. T.) The A B C of Art. 

Being a system of delineating forms and objects in nature ne- 
cessary for the attainments of a draughtsman. By Robert T. 
Stothard, F.S.A., late H.D.S.A. Fcap. Is. 

Strange's (Sir T.) Hindn Law. 

2 Vols. Royal Svo. 1830. 24s. (See page 12.) 

Swinnerton (Eev. C.) The Afghan War. Gough*s Action at 
habad. By the Rev. C. Swinnerton, Chaplain in the 
with the First Division, Peshawur- Valley Field Force. 
Frontispiece and Two Plans. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Thomson's Lnnar and Horary Tables. 

For New and Concise Methods of Performing the Calculations 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observa- 
tions, or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stai-s aud finding the Latitude of 
them. By David Thomson. Sixty-lifth edit. Eoyal 8vo JOs. 

Thornton's History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, by Edward 
Thornton, Esq. ConUiining a Copious Glossary of Indian 
Terms, and a Comjilete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third edition. I vol. 
Svo. With Map. \Us. 

*4i* The Library Edition of ike above im 6 volumes^ 8oo., may be 
ad,price£2 Ss. 
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Thornton's Gazetteer of India. 

Compiled chiefly from the records at the India Office. By 
Edward Thornton. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. J 015. With Map. 2Js. 

*^* The chief objects in view in compiling this Gaxetieer are: — 
Isl. To fix Vie relative position of the various cities, towns^ and villages 

with as much precision as possible, and to exhibii with the greatesi 

practicable brevity all that is known respecting them ; and 
2ndly. To note the various countries, provinces, or territorial divisions, and 

to describe the p^sical characteristics of each, together with their 

statistical, social, and political circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers 
and chains of mountains; thus presenting to the reader, within a brief com- 
pass, a mass of information which cannot otherwise be obtained, except from 
a multiplicUg of volumes and manuscript records. 

The Library Edition. 

4 vols., 8vo. Notes, Marginal References, and Map. £2 168. 

Thornton (E.) Gazetteer of the Pni^aub, Afghanistan, &e. 

Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India, on the north- 
• west, including Scinde, Affghanistau, Beloochistan, thcPunjaub, 
and the neighbouring States. By Edward Thornton, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. £1 6s. 



Thornton (T.) East India Calculator. 

By T. Thornton. 8vo. London, 18x>3. lOs. 

Thornton (T.) History of the Pui\janb, 

And of the Hiso, Progress, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. By T. Thornton. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Tilley (H. A.) Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum- 
navigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette Ihjnda, in 1858 — 
1800. By Henry A. TiLLEY. Eight Illustrations. Bvo. 168. 

Tod (CoL Jas.) Travels in Western India. 

Embracing a visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith between 
Ilajpootana and the Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla. By the late Lieut.- Col. James Tod, 
Illustrations, lioyal 4to. j£3 3s. 

*«* This is a companion volume to Colonel Tod^e Sqfaethan, 
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Trimen (Capt B.) Regiments of the British Army, 

Chronologically arranged. Showing their History, Services, 
Uniform, <&c. hy Captain R. Trimbm, late 35th Regiment. 
8vo. 10s. 6il. 

Trotter (L. J.) History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning 
(18i4 to 1802). By Captain Lionel Jambs TRorrfiR, late 
Bengal Fusiliers. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 

Trotter (L. J.) Lord Lawrenee. 

A Sketch of his Career. Fcap. Is. 6d. 

Trotter (L. J.) Warren Hastings, a Biography. 

By Captain Lionel James Tboiteb, Bengal H. P., author i 
of a *• History of India,** ** Studies in Biography," Ac. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Turkish Cookery Book (The). 

A Collection of Receipts from the best Turkish Authorities. 
Done into English by Fababi Efendi. T^mo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Vamhery (A.) Sketches of Central Asia. 

Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventures, and of the 

Ethnology of Central Asia. By Armenius Vamlery. Sto. IGs. 

" A yaluable ^ide on almost untrodden ground." — Aiketutwm, 

Victoria Cross (The) An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Per- 
sonal Valour achieved in the presence of the Enemy during 
the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns and the Indian, Chinese, 
New Zealand, and African Wars. From the Institution of the 
Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by Robert W. O'Bybnb. 
Crown 8vo. With Plate. 58. 

Waring (K J.) PharmacopoBia of India. 

By Edward John Warino, M.D., &c. 8vo. 68. (See page 2.) 

Watson (IT.) Money. 

By Jules Takdieu. Translated from the French by Mar- 
OABET Watson. Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 
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Watson (Dr. J. Forbes) Textile MannfMtnret and Costumes 

of the People of India. As originally prepared under the 
Authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
By J. Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.R.A.S., Reporter on 
the Products of India. Folio, half-morocco. With numerous 
Coloured Photographs. £S. 58. 

This work—Uf affhrdmg akeyiotks FasJUoms qfih^ P$opUy and lo 
tht Colfofi, Silk, and Wool Textiles in aetmal use in Jndia--ii of special 
imtertst H Jfanufacturersy Merchants, and Agents; as also to the Student 
and lover tf ornamental art, 

Watson (Dr. J. E.) and J. W. Kaye, Baoes and Tribes of 

Hindostan. The People of India. A series of Photographic 
Illustrations of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared 
under the Authority of the Government of India, by J. Forbes 
Watson, and John William Kate. The Work contains 
about 450 Photographs on mounts, in. Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2. 5s. per volume. 

Webb ^Dr. A.) Pathologia Indica. 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the Indian 
Empire. By Allan Webb, B.M.S. Second Edit 8to. 14s. 

Wellesley's Despatches. 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 6 vols. 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, &c. £6. 10s, 

This work should he perused hy aU who proceed to India in the 
Oivil Services. 



Wellington in India. 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India. 1 s 

Wilberforoe (S.) Prans Schnbert. 

A Musical Biography, from the German of Dr. Heinrich 
Kreisle von Hellbom. By Edward Wilberforob, Esq., 
Author of "Social Life in Munich.'* Post 8vo. 6s. 



Wilk's Sonth of India. 
3 vols. 4to £5. 5s, 
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Wilkin8(W.H.) Visual Art; or Hatnre through the Healfhy Eye. 

With some remarks on Originalitj and Free Trade, Artistic 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wm. Noy Wilklns, Author of 
" Art Impressions of Dresden," &c. 8vo. 6s. 



WilliaBU (F.) Lives of the English Car< 

The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholas Break- 
speare (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Licgate. 
With Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By Folkestokb 
WiLLiijis. 2 vols., 8vo. 14s. 

Williams (E.) lift, fto., of Bishop Atterhury. 

The Memoir and Correspondence of Francis Atterhary, Bishop 
of Rochester, with his distinguished contemporaries. Compiled 
chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. By FoLltESTONB 
Williams, Author of *' Lives of the English Cardinals,'* &c., 
2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 



Williams (Monier) Indian 

Or Examples of the Religious, Philosophical and Ethical 
Doctrines of the Hindus. With a brief History of the Chief 
Departments of Sanscrit Literature, and some account of the 
Past and Present Condition of India, Moral and Intellectual. 
By MoNiBB Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanscrit in 
in the University of Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

Wilson (H.H.) Glossary of Judicial and Reyenue Terms, and of 

useful Words occuriing in Official Documents relating to the 
Administration of the Government of British India. From the 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Kamata, Tamil, Malayalam, and 
other Languages. Compiled and published under the antho- 
rity of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. L Company. 
4to., cloth. ^1 10s. 

White (S. D.) Indian Bominisoences. 

By Colonel S. Dewe' White, late Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. 
With 10 Photographs. 14s. 
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WoUaston (Arthur H.) Anwari Snhaili, or Lights of Canopns 

Commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah, being an adaptation 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Rojal 
8vo., 43s.; also in royal 4to., with illuminated borders, de- 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt £3 Ids. 6d. 

WoUaston (Arthur H.) Elementary Indian Header. 

Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo- Vemacolar 
Schools in India. Fcap. Is. 

Woolryeh (Seijeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Serjeants-at-Law of the English Bar. By 
HuMPBBT W. WooLKYCH, Seijcant-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Wraxall (Sir L., Bart.) Caroline Matilda. 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George Srd. From Family and 
State Papers. By Sir Lasgelles Wbazall, Bart. 3 vols., 8vo. 
I8s. 

Tonng (J. B.) Course of Hathematios. 

A Course of Elementary Mathematics for the use of candidates 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges; of appli- 
cants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. By Professor J. R. 
YouNo. In one closely-printed volume. Bvo., pp. 648. ISs. 

" In the work before as he has digested a complete Elementaiy 
Course, by aid of his long experience as a teacher and writer ; and he has 
produced a very useful book. Mr. Young has not allowed his own taste 
to rule the distribution, but has a<^usted his parts with the skill of a 
veteran." — MhemBum, 
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Works in the Press. 

Hery, fha Aueen of the World and the Seonrge of fhe Ken- 
stealing Turcomans. By Charles Marvin, author of " The 
Disastrous Turcoman Campaign/' and '^ GrodekofiTs Ride to 
Herat." 

In Zololand with the British, throughout the War of 1879. 

By CiiAKLEs L. Norris-Nbwman, Special Correspondent of 
the London ** Standard," Cape Town " Standard and Mail," 
and the " Times " of Natal. 8vo. With Plans and Illustra- 
tions. 

Sketches from Nipal, Hietorioal and Descriptiye ; with Anec- 
dotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports of the Country in the 
time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, 6.C.B. ; to which is added 
an £8say on Nipalese Buddhism. By the late A. A. Oldfield, 
M.D., many years Resident at Kathmandu. Two vols. Illus- 
trated. 

The L3rrical Drama: Seeaye on Subjects, Oomposers, and 

Executants of Modern Opera. By H. Sutherland Edwards, 
Author of ** The Russians at Home and Abroad," &c. 



Stories of the City of London ; Botold for Touthful Eeaders. 

By Mrs. Newton Crosland. 

These Stories range from the early days of Old London Bridge and the 
Settlement of the Knighta Templars in England to the time of the Gordon 
Biots \ with incidents in the Life of Brunei in relation to the Thames 
Tunnel ; narrated from Personal recollections. 



The Expiring Continent; A Narrative of Travel in Sene- 

gambia, with Observations on Native Character ; Present 
Condition and Future Prospects of Africa and Colonisation. 
By Alex. Will. Mitchieson. 



Memoirs of a Griffin ; or, A Cadet's First Tear in India. By 

Captain Bellew. Illustrated from Designs by the Author. 
A New Edition. 
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ietionary oi 
I- It. G. Latj 



I.A., M.D.. F.R.8., Ac 



laoidenU of a Journey tbrongh Vubis to Darfoor. B7 

Sydney Rnsor, C.E, 

I The Hiatory of China. By Dimetrids Charles Bodloib, 
' Author of " Englaiid aud Kussiti in Central Asia," &c. 

I The History of India, u told by it> own Hlstoriana ; the 
I LochI Muhammadan Dynasties. Vol. I. Ouzerat. By John 
i DowMON, M.R.A.S., late Professor of the Staff College. 
Forming a Sequel in two or more volumes to Sir H. M. 
ElUoCL's Original work on the MuhammadaQ period of tbe 
History of India ; iilieadj edited, annotated, and amplified by 
the same Author. PiiUlisbed uoder the Patronage of HJf.'a 
Secretary of State for India. 

With the Enrmm Valley Force in the Canbnl Campaign of 
I B78-7S. By Miijor J. A, S Colquiiiiun. R.A. 



NetB Editiont of Works by Parker Giluobb (" Ubiqne.") 
A Bide through Hostile Afrioa. Illuatraied. 
In the Baelnrooda. Illustrated. 
On the Prairiei. Illustrated. 



Mansokiii find Sundar Singh ; a Hindu Tale. Hiuduauni 
aud Eugliah. With 24 Illustrations, By H. B. W. Gakricb. ' 

An Integral Calculus. Simplified for Schools. By W. P. 
Lynau, Indian Public Works Department. 

Luck, and what earn* of it A New Novel. By Charlbs 
Macray, LL.D. 

Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement : an Historical Inquiry 

into iia Lttvelupmeiit in ilie Church, with an Introduction on 
the Principle of Thoalugioal Development. By H. Nutcdmbe 
OxBNHAM. A new and enlarged edition. 
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Analytioal Index to Sir John Kate's History of the Sepoy 
War, and Col. G. B. Mallbson's History of the Indian 
Mutiny, combined in one volume. By Frrdbric Pikcott, 
M.R.A.S. 

Accented Fonr-Fig^e Logarithms, and other Tables. For 

purposes both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calculation, 
and for the Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. 
Arranged and accented by Lowis D'A. Jackson, A.M.S.C.E., 
Author of " Canal and Culvert Tables," " Hydraulic Manual," 

An Arabic ManoaL By Professor E. H. Palmer. 

A Hindi ManuaL By Frederic Pinoott, M.R.A.S. 
An English-Arabic Dictionary. By Dr. Steingasb. 

An English-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from Original 
Sources. By Arthur N. Wollaston, M.B.A.S., Translator 
of the ** Anwar-i-Suhaili.* 

An English-Hindi Dictionary. By Frederic Pikcott, M.R.A.S. 

Posthnmoos Papers of C. J. F. S. Forbes relatiye to the 

language and races of Burma. 

Whisperings in the Wood. From the Swedish of Zacharias 
Tropelius. By Albert Albero. 

Chili: its People and Resources. Notes of a Visit during the 
War of 1^79-1880. By K. Nblson Boyd, Author of 
" Coal Mines Inspection.'* 

Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century : Grenville to 

Palmerston. Bv Percy M. Thornton. 
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A SELEOnON FROM 

MESSRS. ALLEN^S CATALOGUE 

OF BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, &c. 



HINDUSTANI, HINDI, fto. 

IDr, ForUs*§ Worki are uted at Clots Booht im ihe Cott^M amd SohooU 

m IiuUaJ} 

Forbes^s Hindustani-English Dictionary in the Persian Character, 
with the Hindi words in Nagari aUo; and an Bngliah Hindustani 
Dictionary in the English Chancter ; both in one Tohune. By Dw- 
OAV FoBBBS, LLJ). Royal 8to. 42s. 

Forbes's Hindustani-English and English Hindustani Dictionary, 
in the English Character. Royal 8ro. 36s. 

Forbes's Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the 
English Character. 12s. 

Forbes*8 Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the 
Persian and Nagari Charaoters, Readmg Lessons, and Yooabolary. 
8to. lOs. 6d. 

Forbes's Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Yocabulaiy, in the 
Roman Character. New Edition, entirely rerised. By J. T. Platts. 
ISmo. 8s. 6d. 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete 
YocabuUurf. Royal 8to. 12s. 6d. 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahar in English, with Explanatory Notes, 
illustratiTe of Eastern Character. 8to. 8s. 

Forbes*s Bagh o Bahar, with Vocaby., English Character. 6s. 

Forbes 8 Tota Kahani ; or, '* Tales of a Parrot,'' in the Persian 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Royal 8to. 8s. 

Forbes's Baital Pachisi ; or, ** Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,'* 
in the Nagari Character, with a complete Yocabulaiy. Royal 8to. 9s. 

Forbes's Ikhwanu s Safa; or, "Brothers of Purity," in the 
Persian Character. Royal 8to. 128. 6d. 

[ Jbr tk€ higher Handardfor military qffloere* emammaiumt,'] 

Forbes*8 Oriental Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani 
in the Pflnian Ohanoter. 4to. 8f. 
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Plaits* Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani-LaDguage. 8vo. Ids. 

Eastwick (Edward B.) The Bagh-o-Bahar — literally translated 
into Xngliih, with oopioos explAMtorjr notes. 8fo. ICk. 6d. 

Smairs (Rev. G.) Tota Kahani: or, " Tales of a Parrot." Trans- 
lated into Englinh. 8fo. 81. 

Platts* J. T., Baital Pachisi ; translated into English. 8vo. 8s. 
Platts* Ikhwanu S Safa; translated into English. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
Hindustani Selections, with a Vocabnlftry of the Words. By 

James B. Ballantynk. Second Edition. 1845. 5<. 

Singhasan Battisi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. 
A New Edition. ReTised, Corrected, and Accompanied with Gopioos 
Notes. By Stsd Abj>oolae. BoyalSro. 12a. 6d. 

Robertson^s Hindustani Vocabulary. Ss. 6d. 

Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Stxd Jlbdoolak. Boyal 8? o. 12s. 6d. 

j Sakuntala. Translated into Hindi from the Bengali recension 
I of the Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatioal« and 

[ exegetical notes, by Fbbdbbio Pikoott. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

8AN8CBIT. 

Haughton's Sanscrit and Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali 
, Character, with Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. SOs. 

Williams's English-Sanscrit Dictionary. 4to., cloth. £S. 38. 

Williams's Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 4to. £4 14s. 6d. 

Wilkin's (Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar. 4to. 158. 

Williams's (Monier) Sanscrit Grammar. 8vo. ISs. 

Williams's (Monier) Sanscrit Manual : to which is added, a 
Vocabulary, by A. E. GouGH. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Gough's (A. E.) Key to the Exercises in Williams s Sanscrit 
Manual. 18mo. 4s. 

Williams's (Monier) Sakuntala, with Literal English Translation 
of all the Metrical Passages, Schemes of the Metres^ and copious 
Critical and Explanatory Notes. Bojal 8vo. 21s. 

Williams's (Monier) Sakuntala. Translated into English Prose 
and Verse. Fourth Edition. 8s. 

Williams's (Monier) Vikramorvasi. The Text. Svo. 5s. 

Cowell's (E B.) Translation of the Vikramorvasi. 8vo. 3a. fid. 



Thompson's (J. C.) Bhagavat Gita. Sanscrit Text. 6s. 

Haughton's Menu, with English Translation. 2 vols. 4to. 24s. 

Johnson's Hitopadesa, with Vocabulary. 16s. 

Hitopadesa. A new literal translation from the Sanskrit Text 
of Prof. F. Johnson. For the use of Students. Bj Fbbsbbio 
PnrcoTT, M.B.A.S. 6e. 

Hitopadesa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Trans. 10s. 6d. 

Wilson's Megha Duta, with Translation into English Verae, 
Notes, niuBtrations, and a Vocabulary. Boyal 8to. 6f. 

PERSIAN. 

Richardson's Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1862. ByF.JoHHSOK. 4to. £4. 

Forbes's Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
Boyal 8to. 12e. 6d. 

Ibraheem's Persian Grammar, Dialogues, &c« Royal 8vo. Ids. 6d. 

Gulistan. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full 
Vocabulary. By JoHV Pcjim, late Inspector of Scliools, Oentral 
Proyinces, India. Boyal 8to. 12s. 6d. 

Gulistan. Translated from a revised Text, with Copious Notes. 
By JoHK Plattb. 8to. 12s. 6d. 

Ouseley's Anwari Soheili. 4to. 42s. 

Wollaston's (Arthur N.) Translation of the Anvari Soheili. 
Boyal 8to. £2 2s. 

Keene's (Rev. H. G.) First Book of The Anwari Soheili. Peraian 

Text. 8to. 6s. 
Ouseley's (Col.) Akhlaki Mushini. Peraian Text 8vo. 6s 

Keene^s (Rev. H. G.) Akhlaki Mushini. Translated into English. 

8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Clarke's (Captain H. Wilberforce, R.E.) The Peraian Manual. 

A Pocket Companion. 
PART I.~A 0OH0I8X QtnAMMAM OT THS LAKOUAftS, with Exer* 

cises on its more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of 

Useful Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for TranslstioD into Persian. 

PABT II.— A YOCABVLABT OV USXTUL WOBDS, BliaUSH AVP 

Pbbsiak, showing at the same time the difference <^ idiom between 
the two Languages. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

The BiistAn. By Shaikh Muslihu-d-EWn Sa'di Shfrdzf. 

Translated for the first time into Prose, with Explanatory Notes 
and Index. By Captain H. Wilbbbfobce Clabkb, B.E. 8to. 
With Portrait. SOs. 

A Translation of Robinson Crusoe into the Peraian Language. 
Roman Character. Edited by T. W. H. ToLBOBT, Bengal CitH 
Serrioe. Cr. 8to. 7s. 
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BENaALI. 

Haughton's Bengali, Sanscrit, and English Diotionarj, adapted 
for Students in either huBguage ; to whieh is added an Indez^ ssrTing 
as a rerersed dictionary. 4to, 80s. 

Forb^*8 Bengali Grammar, with Phrases and dialogues. RojaJ 
8to. 12s. 6d. 

Forbes*8 Bengali Header* with a Translation and Vocabolaxy 
Royal 8to. 12s. 6d. 

Nabo Nari. 12mo. 78. 



ABABIC. 

Richardson's Arabic, Persian and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1858. By F. JoKiraov. 4Ao^ doth. £4. 

Forbes's Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the use of 
yonng men preparing for the Bast India OiTii Senrioe, and also for the 
nse of self instructing students in generaL Boyal 8ro., doth. 18a. 

Palmer's Arabic Grammar. Svo. IBs. 

Forbes's Arabic Reading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extracts 
firom the best Authors, with Vocabulary. Boyal 8to., cloth. 15s. 

An Arabic Manual. By Professor E. H. Palueb. 
(In ih0 pre$9,) 

TELOOGOO. 

Brown's Dictionary, reversed ; with a Dictionary of the Mixed 
Dialects used in Tdoogoo. 8 toIs. in 2, royal 8to. £5. 

Campbells Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 30s. 

Bromn's Reader. Svo. U toIs. 148. 

Brown^s Dialogues, Teloogoo and English. Svo. 58. 6d. 

Pancha Tantra. 8s. 

Percival's English-Teloogoo Dictionary. lOs. 6d« 

TAHIL. 

Elottler*s Dictionary, Tamil and English. 4to. 4^8. 
Babington*s Grammar (High Dialect). 4 to. l'2s. 
Percival's Tamil Dictionary, d vols. lOs. 6d. 
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GirZ&ATTEE. 

Mavor*s Spelling, Guzrattee and English, 78, 6d. 
Shapuaji Edalji s Dictionary, Guzrattee and English. 21s. 



4to. 4128. 
4to. 42s. 



MAHBATTA. 

Molesworth's Dictionary, Mahratta and English. 
Molesworth's Dictionary, English and Mahratta. 
Stevenson's Grammar. 8vo., cloth. 17s. 6d. 
Esop's Fahles. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
fifth Reading Book. 7s. 

MALAT. 

Marsden*s Grammar. 4to. £1 Is. 



CHINESE. 

Morrisons Dictionary. 6 vols. 4 to. £10. 

Marshman's—Clavis Sinica, a Chinese Grammar. 4to. £2 2s. 

Morrison's View of China, for Philological purposes ; containing a 
Sketch of Chinese Ohronologj, Geography, GoFemment, Beligion and 
CuBtome, designed for those who study the Chinese language. 4to. 6s. 

PUS'HTO. 

The Pu^hto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar ; Exer- 
cises and Dialogues ; Familiar Phrases, Prorerbs, and Yooabulary. By 
Major H. Qt. Ravbbtt, Bombay Infantry (Retired). Author of the 
Pus'hto Grammar, Dictionary, Selections Prose and Poetical, Selections 
from the Poetry of the A%hins (English Translation), JBsop's Fables, 
&C. &o. Foap. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reeve's English-Camatica and Carnatica-English Dictionary, 
2 Tols. (Very slightly damaged). £8. 

CoUett's Malayalam Reader. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Esop's Fables in Camatica. 8vo. bound. 12s. 6d. 

A Turkish Manual, comprising a Condensed Qrammar with 
Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Yocabnlary. By 
Captain 0. F. Mackenzis, late of H.M.'s Consular SerWoe. 6b. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 

CHART OF INDIA, 

jRriotf, ^Ujf UnUdf numnted <m roller or in o<u0^ 20f. 

#1X0, about 40 in, by 50 in. 

Showing, at one yiew, all the principal nations, gOTeniments, and empires wliieh 
have existed in that oountry fh>m the earliest times to the suppression of Uie Great 
Mutiny, A.D. 1858, with the date of each historioai erent aooording to the variotu 
mnu uttd m India, 

ARTHUR ALLEN DURTNALL, 

OJihe High CouH qfJutHce in England. 

By this Chart, any person, howerer ignorant of the sut(|eot, may, by an hoar's 
attention, obtain a clear riew of the broad lines of Indian History, and of the 
erolutions which have resulted in the dominion of Her Msjesty as EMPRESS OF 
INDIA. It will be found invaluable for EouoATioif al PuBrosBs, especially in 
Colleges and Schools, where an Indian career is in contemplation. It will also be 
found of pKBMAMBifT utia.xtt in all Libraries and Offices as a work of ready 
reference for the connection of events and dates. Besides the History of India, it 
includes the contemporaneous histories of Avohamistaw, CnsTaAL Asia« and 
Enaora. 



A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 

BT 

HENRY F. BRION. 

In Frame, 21«. 

A map of this kind brings before us such a picture of the surface of a given 
country as no ordinary map could ever do. To the mind*s eye of the av««ge 
Englishman. India consists of * the plains ' and *the hills,* chiefly of the former, 
the hills being limited to the Himalayas and the Nilgirls. The new map will at 
least enable him to correct his notions of Indian geography. It combines the 
usual features of a good plain map of the country on a scale of 150 miles to the 
inch, with a falthfol representation of all the uneven surfaces, modelled'on a scale 
thirty-two times the hof isontal one ; thus bringing out into clear relief the com- 
parative heights and outlines of all the hill-ranges, and showing broad tracts of 
uneven ground, of intermingled hill and valley, which a common map of the 
same size would hardly indicate, except to a very practised eye. The plains of 
Upper India are reduced to their true proportions; the Central Provinces, 
Mslwa, and Western Bengal reveal their actual ruggedness at a glance; and 
Southern India, from the Vindhyas to Cape Comorin, proclaims its real height 
above the sea-level. To the historical as well as the geographical student such a 
map is an obvious and important aid in tracing the course of past campaigns, in 
realising the conditions under which successive races carried their arms or settle- 
ments through the Peninsula, and in comprehending the difference of race, cUmate, 
and physical surroundings which make up our Indian Empire. Set in a neat 
firame of maplewood, the map seems to attract the eye like a prettily-coloured 
picture, and its price, a guinea, should place it within the reach of all who care to 
combine the nseftil with the omamentaL" — Home New*. 



MAPS OF INDIA, etc. 

Metari, Allen Sc Oo*9 Maps of India were revised and muoh improved 
during 1876, with especial reference to the existing Administraiive 
Divisions, BaUways, ^e. 

District Map of India ; corrected to 1876; 

Divided into Collectorates with the Telegraphs and Bailwajs from Go* 
Temment surreys. On six sheets — siie, 6fl. 6in. high ; 5ft. 8in. wide, 
£2; in a case, £2 12s. 6d. ; or, rollers, ram., £8 Ss. 

A General Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

Compiled chiefly from surras executed by order of the GoTemment 
of India. On six sheets — sixe, 6 ft. 8 in. wide ; 5 ft. 4 in. high, £2 ; 
or, on cloth, in case, £2 128. 6d. ; or, rollers, yam., £3 8s. 

Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

From the most recent Authorities. On two sheets — sise, 2 ft. l(Mn. 
wide ; 8 ft. 3 in. high, 16s. ; or, on cloth, in a oase, £1 Is. 

Map of the Routes iu India; corrected to 1874 • 

With Tables of Distances between the principal Towns and Military 
Stations On one sheet — sixe, 2 ft. 8 in. wide ; 2 ft. 9 in. high, 9s. ; 
or, on cloth, in a case, 12s. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Hindoostan, 

The Punjab, Cabool, Scinde, Bhawulpore, Ac., including all the States 
between Candahar and Allahabad. On four sheets — sixe, 4 ft. 4io. 
wide ; 4 ft. 2 in. high, SOs. ; or, in case, £2 ; rollers, Yamished, £2 10s. 

Map of India and China, Burmah, Siam, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets — sixe, 4 ft. 8 in. wide s 

3 ft. 4 in. high, 168. ; or, on doth, in a case, £1 5s. 

Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Routes 
between England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 14e. ; on 
rollers, and rarmshed, 18e. 

Map of China, 

From the most Authentic Souices of Information. One large sheet — 
sixe, 2 ft. 7 in. wide ; 2 ft. 2 in. high, 68. ; or, on cloth, in case, Ss. 

Map of the World ; 

On Mercator's Projection, showing the Tracts of the Early Navigators, 
the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of great Circle Sailing, 
and the most recent discoveries. On four sheets — sixe, 6ft. 2 in. wide ; 

4 ft. 8 in. high, £2 ; on cloth, in a case, £2 10s : or, with rollers, and' 
▼amished, £3. 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Latitude and Longitude of places of note. 18mo. Ss. 6d. 

Russian Official Map of Central Asia. Compiled in accord- 
ance with the Discoveries and Surveys of Bussian Staff Officers up 
to the close of the year 1877. In 2 Sheets. lOs. 6d., or in doth 
case, 14b. 



In Jawmofy and Jnl$ ofMchyear it jmbluhed in Svo., priet lOt. 6d^ 

THE INDIA nST, CIVIL & MILITART. 

BT PSBKISSIOK OV THB 8B0BBTABT OV 8TATB VOB nn>IA DT COUKCIL. 



OOVTBITTS. 

CIVIL. — Ghradation Lists of Cinl Service, Bengal, Madras and Bombaj. 
Civil Annuitants. Legislative Council, Ecclesiastical Establishmenta, 
Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, Medical, Land Bevenne, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Begistration and 
Bailway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surreys, &c., fto. 

MILITABY.^aradation List of the (General and Fidd Officers (British 
and Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-General's 
and Quartermasters-General^s Offices, Army Commissariat Depart- 
ments, British Troops Serving in India (including Bojal Artillery, Boyal 
Engineers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of ^Native 
Regiments, Commander-in-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments of the three Presidencies, Veterinary 
Departments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, 
Lists of Retired Officers of the three Presidenoiee. 

HOME.— Departments of the Office of the Secretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest Sorioes, 
Indian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael 
and St. G^rge. Order of Precedence in India. Regulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Service. Regulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code — ^relatinc to 
the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Retirement Regulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps R^ulations. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 



THE 

ROYAL KALEJSTDAR, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOR ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND THB COLONIES, 

For the Tear 1880. 

Containing a Correct List of the Twenit-First Imperial 

Parliament, summoned to meet for their First 

Session — March 5th, 1874. 

House of Peers — House of Commons — Sorerei^s and Rulers of States 
of Europe — Orders of Knighthood — Science and Art Department — Queen's 
Household — Government OfHces — Mint— Customs — Inland Rerenue — 
Post Office — Foreign Ministers and Consuls — Queen's Consuls Abroad— 
Naval Department — Navy List — Army Department — Army List — Law 
Courts — Police — Ecclesiastical Department — Clergy List — Foundation 
Schools — Literary Institutions— City of London — Banks — Railway Com- 
panies — Hospitals and Institutions — Charities — Miscellaneous Institutions 
-^Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; and other useful information. 

Price with Index, 78. ; without Index , 5jr. 



Published on the arrival of every Mail from India, SubeeriptUm 2Se. per 

annum, patifree^ specimen copy, 6d. 

ALLEN'S INDIAN MAIL, 



AMD 



#idal M^tiit 



VBOX 

INDIA, CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST, 

Allsn's Indian Mail contains the fuUett and most authentic Reports 
of all important Occarrences in the Countries to which it is dcTOted, com- 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
bj the Fress in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Rela* 
tives in the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Allen's Indian Mail. 

Summary and Beview qfJEasiern Newt. 

Precis of Public I&telUcance 

8«lectloiks troBk the I&dlan Prass 

MoTements of Troops 

The OOTomment Gkisette 

Courts Martial 

Domestic Intelllvenee— Births 

„ „ Marrlaires 

„ „ Desths 

Some Intelligence relating to India, Sfc. 
Original Articles Arrival reported In England 

MlsceUaaeons Information iDepartures ,, ,, 

Appolntsnents, Ust of For- Shipping— Arrival of Ships 

louffhs, ExtenslonSi *e. ! „ „ Passengers 

,, Departure of Ships 



ShlpplniT-ArrlTal of Ships 
„ Departure of Ships 



Commercial-State of the Markets 
„ ' Indian Securities 

„ rrelghts 



dsc* ttc* 



ClTU 



9S 



t9 »9 



MUltanr 

„ Ecclesiastical andj „ Vessel spoken with 

„ Marine i *e. Mse. *e. 

Review of Works on the East.— And Notices of alX affnlrs 
connected with India and the Services. 



Each y*ar an Imdbx is ftunifltied, to enable Snbacriben to bind up the Tohune 

whlob Ibrm* a oomplete 

ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCL 



London:Wm. H.ALLEN A Co., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 

(PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE), 

To whom Communication* /or the Editor, and AdoertiitmonU 

are requested to be addreued. 



Subscriptdon, 32s. per annum. Postage Free. Or in 

Monthly Parts, price Ss. 

PRECIS OF OFFICIAL PAPERS, 

BXINO 

ABSTRACTS OP ALL PAfeLrAMENTARY RETURNS 

DIBECTBD TO BB PBINTBD BT 

BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 



8E88I0N 1880. 



"MeMRi. Allen hAve oommenoed the puUioation of a moat uMfol work, the 
need of whioli has been felt for alontrtime, though until now no one has had the 

courage to attempt it ^e pr4cia ia very well done."— Joamol o^ th§ 

StatiMcal Society, June. 1880. 

" There la no doubt aa to the value of moet parliamentary pnblioationa, but 
few persons have the time or inclination to wade through them, and thus much 
valuable matter is missed, but in this prida Messrs. AUen and Co. give an outline 
of just what is required."— Iron Trod* Knrino. 

*' Messrs. Allen & Co.'s book is composed of abstracts of all returns directed to 
be printed by either or both of the Houses of Parliament, and the work has 
evidently been done by practised pricU writers who understand how to reaeb the 
important features of Government iiapers." — Liverpool DailyOounar. 

" This is a publication which supplies a great want. We gladly widoome this 
work, both for reading and for reference." — United Service Gosette. 

" The papers are carefully condensed." — BrUith MaU. 

" In the case of statisticiU returns it is especially good."— Cambrtdg* d^rMtde. 

" This is not a Blue-book; but none of tnem can exceed it in value. Every 
business man will have it upon the desk comer for reference, and it should be 
found on the table of every public reading room and private library."— ITeetem 
Times. 

" A most useful work of reference."— The Baiheay Nercit. 

" This is a very important work, and its perusal will place readers on a far 
higher intellectual level and acquaintance with the parliamentary papers than 
most embryo members of Parliament possess."— Finan«e Chronide and Insurance 
Circular. 

" This serial is calculated to be of much service."— Iron. 

" The above contains a vast amount of valuable information and statistics."— 
Sunday Timet, 

*' We scarcely need add that it is a valuable work."— HerapatH'e SatZtray Journal. 

"As a book of reference, promises to be of inestimable value to public men, 
journalists, economists, historical students, and, indeed, all who are interested in 
national progress and contemporary politicst'— The StoHet. 

'"Hie difficult work of summarising is extremely well executed. Both paper 
and type are good." — JBroad Arrow. 

** An excellent publication."— The Farmer. 

"Messrs. Allen A Go. earn the gratitude of all who require to keep themselves 
acquainted with the contents of parliamentury papers by the publication of tliis 
prici*. The compilation has been made with discretion, and wilibe found extremely 
valuable and useful for reference." — Dundee Advertiaer. 

"As a bandy work of reference, and a means of saving time and labour, it wUl 
be highly appreciated." — Allen's Indian Mail. 

" The utility of the precis is very considerably heightened by an admirable 
table of contents numerically and alphabetically arranged." — The RaUway Neve and 
Joint Stock Journal. 

" The pricie of official papers will give new value to the parliamentary returns." 
— Liverpool Courier. 

** Mous croyons rendre service au public et A ceux de nos confreres qui ne la 
connaitraient pas, en leur aignalent cette publication nouvelle." — ^Moniteitr da 
Interita Materiel*, Bmsaeh. 

London : W. H. ALLEN ft CO., 13, WATEBLOO-PLA.CS. 
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